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ACOMPARATIVE TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIC 
KALILA WA-DIMNA, CHAPTER VI 


W. Norman Brown 
Jouns Hopkins University 


STUDIES IN THE PANCATANTRA or its ‘Western’ representative, 
the Kalila wa Dimna, suffer greatly from the lack of a defini- 
tive text of the Arabic version, and, of course, still more from 
the total loss of the Pehlevi from which the Arabic is trans- 
| lated. The existing editions of the Arabic are wholly unsatis- 
factory and should be replaced by a text which aims to give 
at least’ the sense of Ibn al-Mogafia’’s version.1 Such a text 
would have to be prepared after an examination not only of 
the known Arabic Mss. but also of the many offshoots of the 
Arabic, that is, the translations into Hebrew, Syriac, Spanish, 
Persian, Greek, and other languages. At times it would be 
necessary to make comparisons with the Old Syriac translation 
from the lost Pehlevi and with the Sanskrit versions, which 
latter will soon be most happily accessible in Professor Edger- 
ton’s reconstruction of the original Sanskrit Paiicatantra.2 

It is the lack of some such text that has led me to prepare 
this paper. When Professor Edgerton first undertook his 
reconstruction, he began with Book II of the Paiicatantra, 
and at the time I entered upon the work with him. To render 





1 The difficulties in the way of such a text are enormous (see Néldeke 
in ZDMG 59. 794—806 or in the Introduction to his Burzoés Hinleitung), 
but I understand that Professor Sprengling is hard at work on the pro- 
position; it is to be hoped that he will not find the difficulties insuperable. 
For a discussion of the literary history of the Kalila wa-Dimna, see Hertel, 
Das Paticatantra p. 362 ff., and Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 
vol. 2. 

2 This work, announced in JAOS 38. 273, is now ready for the press. 
For an estimate of the relative value of the Sanskrit versions, see Edgerton 
in AJP 36. 44 ff. and 253 ff. 

% JAOS 42 
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our work more effective I determined to make a translation 
of some such hypothetical Arabic text as that indicated above, 
and naturally attacked first that portion of the Arabic which 
corresponds to Book II of the Sanskrit, this portion being 
chapter 6 in Cheikho’s text. 

In dealing with my problem I began with the text of Cheikho, 
which is the best of the Arabic versions yet published, and 
this I translated to the best of my ability. I compared this 
translation with a translation of the text as edited by Khalil 
al-Yaziji (Beirut, 1902) which the late Professor Jastrow was 
kind enough to read in an advanced class during the academic 
year of 1916—17. These I have further compared with de 
Sacy’s text (Paris, 1816), which is frequently followed by Khalil, 
and with various offshoots of the Arabic (see the list below). 
I have also availed myself of scattered and brief reports of 
other, unedited, mss. and of the translation of the Old Syriac. 
At times I have also given critical notes from the Sanskrit, 
altho in general I avoid this procedure, because the Sanskrit 
versions often differ widely and no one is to be trusted by 
itself unless it is given support by others.3 

At this point I showed my ms. to Professor Jastrow who, 
altho he could give only a very few hours to the task, made 
a number of valuable suggestions. Later I showed it to Pro- 
fessor Sprengling of the University of Chicago, who has been 
studying the Kaiila wa-Dimna for several years, and he most 
generously went over the whole work minutely, adding a great 
many notes, some of which affected the translation and others 
the comparisons. These have been of inestimable value, and I 
have tried to acknowledge my indebtedness by making a free 
use of his initials (‘M. S.’) at those points where he has 
helped me. 

The translation as it here appears aims to reproduce in 
English the sense of Ibn al-Mogaffa’’s text, altho it is possible 
that I sometimes, tho not intentionally, come closer to the sense 
of the lost Pehlevi than of the original Arabic. To effect my 
purpose I have frequently added in square brackets words 





3 In the cases where I have quoted the Sanskrit I have done so only 
after feeling sure that the Sanskrit represents something appearing iD 
the original Paficatantra. 
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reproducing ideas which my comparative examination leads me 
to believe were present in the earliest Arabic but are missing 
in Cheikho. Similarly, I indicate in the notes those passages 
in which I think Cheikho’s text is expanded. In all cases I 
quote my authorities. 

For convenience I have divided the translation into num- 
bered sections, which are followed in most cases by other 
numbers in parentheses, the latter referring to corresponding 
sections in the Sanskrit Reconstruction referred to above. 

My translation does not aim to have literary grace, but I 
trust that my effort to ‘be literal’ has not been carried to a 
point where obscurity of meaning is the result. 

Unfortunately I have no acquaintance with any Semitic 
language but Arabic; hence I have trusted to translations of 
Hebrew and Syriac. 

The texts on which my comparisons are based are referred 
to by the following abbreviations: 

Arabic texts 

Ch P.L. Cheikho, La version arabe de Kalilah et Dimnah 
dapres le plus ancien manuscript daté. Beirut. 1905. 

Kh Khalil al-Yaziji, Kitab Kalilah wa-Dimnah. Beirut. 
1902. 

deS S. de Sacy, Calila et Dimna ou Fables de Bidpai. 
Paris. 1816. 

Offshoots of the Arabic, sometimes spoken of herein as 
‘the versions’ 

Hebrew of R. Joél. Text and translation by J. Deren- 
bourg. Bibliotheque de Vécole des hautes études, vol. 49- 
John of Capua’s Latin Directorium Vitae Humanae. 
Text with notes by J. Derenbourg. Jbid., vol. 72. This 
is the translation of a text of J. 
Anthonius von Pforr’s Das Buch der Beispiele der 
alten Weisen. This is the translation of a text of J. 
It is mostly quoted by M. S. 
Old Spanish. I have used the annotated text of 
J. A. Bolufer, La antigua version castellana del Calila 
y Dimna. Madrid. 1915. 
Hebrew of Jacob ben Eleazar. Text by J. Deren- 
bourg, Bibliothégue de Vécole des hautes études, vol. 49. 
Quoted mostly by M. S. 
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NS New Syriac. Text by W. Wright, The Book of Kalilah 
and Dimnah. Oxford. 1884. Translation by I. ¢. 
N. Keith-Falconer, Kalilah and Dimnah, or the Fable 
of Bidpai. Cambridge. 1885. 
Lrepavirys «alt *IxvyAdrys in the version of Stark. Quoted 
only by M. S. 
Persian Anwar-i-Suhaili. Text by J. W. J. Ouseley, 
Hertford. 1851. I have used the translation by A, 
N. Wollaston, Anwar-i-Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus, 
2d ed. London. 1904. 

Syriac translation of the Pehlevi 

OS The later edition of the text and translation by F. Schult. 
hess, Kalila und Dimna. Berlin. 1911. 

The Sanskrit versions of the Paiicatantra are referred to 

by full name without abbreviations. 


CHAPTER OF THE CROW, THE RINGDOVE, THE 
MOUSE, THE TORTOISE, AND THE DEER 


1. The king said to the wise man:4 I have heard the fable 
of the two friends whom the false trickster separated [and the 
termination of his lawsuit afterwards].5 Now give me a fable 
concerning sincere friends —how the beginning of their friendship 
came about, and how they profited, each of them from the other. 
The wise man said: 

2 (vs. 1). The intelligent man thinks nothing equal to si- 
cere friends; for friends are of the greatest help in securing 
benefits and of the greatest consolation in misfortune. As al 
example there is the fable of the crow, the ringdove, the 
mouse, the tortoise, and the gazelle. 

3 (2). The king said: How was that? 

4 (3, 4,5). The philosopher said: They say that there was 





4 Kh (deS), Dabshalim, the king, said to Baidapa, the philosopher; 0S, 
Dbirm sprach; OSp and NS like Ch, but reading ‘philosopher’ instead of 
‘wise man’. (Guidi’s ms. F=deS; Guidi’s V and MCh; Gk like NS. M.S) 

5 Supplied from Kh (deS), supported by J (JC) and OSp. ASu para 
phrases. (NS, Gk, and El omit, with Ch. M.S.) 

6 Ch is mispunctuated: the point should follow eJleJ\ not Jill, 
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in a certain land? a place full of game in which hunters used 
to hunt; and in this place there was a large tree with great® 
branches covered with leaves. In it was the nest of a crow. 

5 (6). One day while the crow was on the tree, he saw a 
hunter approaching the tree, ugly in appearance and of evil 
state. On his shoulder he carried a net and in his hand a 
staff. The crow was frightened by him and said: 

6 (7). Assuredly something, [either my destruction or the 
destruction of someone else,}® has brought this man to this 
place, and I shall [remain until I]9 see what he is going to do. 

7 (8). The hunter approached, spread his net and scattered 
fupon it]? his11 grain, and hid himself in a place nearby. 

8 (9, 10). He waited only a short time until a dove which 
was called ‘the ringdove’ passed by him. She was the mistress 
of many doves, who were with her.12 The ringdove perceived 
the grain, but did not perceive the net, and they fell into it 
(in order to pick up the grain, and they were caught in the 
net] 13 together. 

9 (11,12). Then the hunter came near them quickly,‘4 
being glad over them; and every dove struggled frantically 
fom her own direction, striving for herself.15 And the ring- 
dove said to them: 





1 The Arabic and its offshoots are hopelessly at sea in handling the 
place names which the Sanskrit had here. OS, however, is good, reading 
Dhinbt and Mhilyb, which well represent such forms as daksina@patha 
(the south-land) and Mahilaropya: the reading was, in the south-land in 
the city of Mahilaropya. 

§ Thus Ch and a Ms. in the British Museum against the field which 
says ‘many’. M.S. 

§ Supplied from Kh; similar phraseology in Ms. in British Museum 
quoted in Ch’s note, also in J (JC), OSp, NS, and OS. 

10 Supplied from deS etc., NS, ASu, El; OSp, J (JC), there; Gk, 
wider it. M.S. 

11 Ch alone; deS and texts that follow him, the grain; all others 
some grain. M.S. 

2 DeS (Kh) with J and OS, the mistress of the doves and many doves 
were with her. M.S. 

13 Supplied from Kh, supported by J (JC); other texts briefer and 
more like Ch. 
4 Thus Ch, supported by OSp and J; deS, Kh, and Gk, rejoicing. M.S. 

5 DeS, Kh, ete., began to struggle in her own snares and to seek deli- 
verance for herself. M.S. 
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10 (13, 14). Do not fight with each other 16 as you sec 
escape, and let not anyone of you be more anxious about her 
own life than about the life of her companion; but do you 
all assist each other so that we may perhaps lift up the net 
and each of us shall be freed thru the others. They did thi 
and carried off the net, and flew with it into the sky.17 


11 (15, vs. 2). The hunter followed them,'8 for he thought 
that they would go a short distance when the net would be. 
come too heavy for them and they would fall. 


12 (17). The crow said: I shall follow them that I may see 
what is the outcome of this affair of theirs with the hunter, 


13 (16, 18). The ringdove. turned around and saw the hunter 
following them with his hope of them not cut off, and she 
said to her companions: I see that the hunter is determined 
to pursue you, and if you keep right on over the fields you 
will not be concealed from him. But if you direct yourselves 
to gardens! and inhabited regions, it will not be long until 
your goal is hidden from him, and he will turn back, losing 
hope of you.20 

14 (22, 23). And as for this (met) with which we ar 
distressed—near the inhabited regions and the fertile land is 
a place in which I know is the hole of a mouse. He isa 
faithful friend to me; and, if we go to him, he will cut the 
net away from us and the injuries we suffer from it.?1 








16 Keeping the text ¢yJ2l=S which is supported by OS ‘kampfet nicht 
einzeln’. Ch’s emendation ¢y>\=vS is suggested by the corruption 
¢/\=S found in deS and Kh. 


17 Kh, They all acted together, and sprang up with a single spring 
and all of them together carried off the net by their concerted action; 
and they arose with it into the sky. Also OS, J (JC), OSp, and NS are 
fuller than Ch. 

18 Disregarding minor differences in this section, deS ‘he did not give 
up hope’ should be noted, borne out by all the versions. Only OS is 
here defective. M.S. 


19 Emending =U! to sul. 

20 And if you keep ... hope of you: in this passage Kh, the offshoots 
of the Arabic and OS use pronouns of the first person, not the secont. 

21 OS, so that we shail become free; J and OSp, and he will free ™; 
Kh omits. 
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15 (19). They directed themselves?? as the ringdove had 
indicated, and became concealed from the hunter. And he 
turned back, having lost hope of them. 

16 (17). But the crow did not turn back, for he desired 
to see whether they had a trick to employ for extrication from 
the net, that he might learn it and it might be a resource 
for him in case this thing should happen to him.?% 

17 (24). And when the ringdove reached [the hole of]?4 
the mouse with them, she commanded the doves to descend, 
and they descended, 

18 (25). and found around the hole of the mouse a hundred 
entrances which he had prepared for dangers; for he was 
experienced and clever. 

19 (27—29). The ringdove addressed him by name—now 
his name was Izak25 —and the mouse answered her from his 
hole saying: Who are you ? She said: I am your friend, 
the ringdove. 

20 (30—32). He approached her quickly, but when he saw her 
in the net he said to her: How did you fall into this plight? 
For you are clever.26 The ringdove said: Do you not know that— 

21 (vs. 3). there is nothing good or bad that is not predestined 
for him upon whom it falls, both as regards its time and its 
duration ? 27 





22 Thus Ch and ASu; deS (with Kh etc), OSp, J (JC), and NS, and 
they did. M.S. 

23 It is curious that with all versions supporting Ch, OS—the raven 
went with them to see the finish—seems nearer deS (with Kh and Mosul ed., 
which draw upon deS). M.S. 

% Inserted from J (JC), NS, and OSp (M.S. adds Gk and ASu). 
Also in OS. 

2 There are a number of variations of this name in the versions, but 
the significant ones are those of deS, NS, and ASu (Zirak), OSp (Zira), 
OS (Zir for Zirg). (There is hardly any doubt that Zrak is the correct 
form. M.S.) 

2% Ch alone against all others, including OS, tho this is foolishly 
expanded. The phrase recurs in an expansion as stupid as OS here, Ch, 
p. 140, 1. 7 (our section 192). ASu has a similar statement after the 
dove’s first sentence about fate. M. S. 

27 Hardly more than a hackneyed phrase, ‘in his day and time’, in the 
use of which Ch stands alone, tho precisely here the addition of hack- 
neyed phrases abounds in the versions. M.S. [It probably represents 
the Sanskrit original, yavac ca yada ca, etc. F. E.] 
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22 (vs. 4). And fate has brought me into this plight; for 
this it was which showed me the grain but blinded my sight 
in regard to the net until I was entangled in it, I and my 
companions. 

23 (vs. 5). There is nothing strange in my case and my 
ineffectiveness in opposing fate; for not even he who is stronger 
and greater than I can oppose fate. Indeed, the sun and the 
moon are darkened when this is decreed for them. 

24 (vs. 6). And indeed fish are caught in the watery deep 
and birds are brought down from the air. The cause thru 
which the weak man obtains what he needs is the same as 
that which separates the clever man from his desire. 

25 (34, 35). Then the mouse began to gnaw the meshes in 
which the ringdove was, but the ringdove said to him: Begin 
with the meshes of my companions, then come to my meshes, 

26 (36, 37). She repeated the speech to him several times, 
but the mouse paid no regard-to her speech. Then he said 
to her: You constantly repeat this remark to me, as tho you 
had no pity?9 for yourself. You have no regard for any duty 
toward it (i.e. your own person or life),30 

27 (38). The ringdove said: Do not blame me for what 
I command you, for nothing impels me to this except (the 
fact) that I bear the burden of rulership over all these doves, 
and consequently have a duty toward them. And truly they 
have paid me my due by obedience and counsel; for thru 
their obedience and their help Allah saved us from the owner 
of the net.31 

28 (39, 40). But I feared that, if you should begin by 
cutting my meshes, you would grow weary, and when you had 
completed that be negligent of doing this with the meshes of 
some that were left; but I knew that, if you should begin 
with them and I should be the last, you would not be content, 


28 Ch with OSp, J (JC), Gk, El, ASu, and OS. Guidi’s Mss. V and M 
with NS, water. M.S. 

29 Kh, need; so also J. (Kh, with Mosul, 4th ed. adds, nor solicitude; 
deS with Ch. NS corresponds more to JC and BdB than to J. M.S) 

30 The translation of this last sentence is by Dr. Sprengling. 

31 J (JC) and OSp, hunter; NS and ASu, fowler. (Gk, rdv rod Snpevroi 
mayliwy; ASu, ed. Ousely *o .w>;|; NS has the same word in Syriac 
letters, which may mean hunter, fowler, or fisher. M.S.) 
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even tho weariness and lassitude should seize you, to avoid 
the labor of cutting my meshes from me. The mouse said: 

29 (vs. 7). This is one of the things that increase the 
| affection and love of those who love you and feel affection 
for you. 

30 (41, 42). Then the mouse began to gnaw the net (and 
continued) until he finished it. And the ringdove and her 
doves went away to their home, returning safely. 

31 (43, 44). When the crow saw the deed of the mouse and 
the rescue of the doves by him, he desired the friendship of 
the mouse and he said:32 I am without safety in a situation 
like that which befell the doves and I have need of the mouse 
and his love. 

32 (45—47, 49). So he approached the mouse’s hole. Then 
he called him by his name, and the mouse answered him: Who 
are you? He said: I am a crow; affairs have gone so and so 
with me. I saw your affair (with the doves) and your faith- 
fulness to your beloved friends, and how Allah benefited the 
doves thru it, as I saw. I longed for your friendship, and I 
have come to you for this. 

33 (51). The mouse said: There is no basis for union be- 
tween me and you. 

34 (vs. 8). For it behooves the wise man to seek only that 
which is possible, and to refrain from seeking that which may 
not be, lest he be considered a fool like a man who wishes 
to make ships run in33 the land and wagons on3 the water. 

35 (vs. 9). How can there be a way to union between me 
and you? For I am only food and you the consumer. 

36 (52). The crow said: 

37 (vs. 10). Consider that my eating you, even tho you are 
food for me, would not satisfy me in any respect;34 whereas 
your continued life and your affection would be more advan- 





32 OSp, J (JC), NS, ASu add, within (to) himself. M.S. 

33 Ch with NS, ASu, and Gk. Guidi’s Mss V and M, OSp, J (JC, BdB) 
have the same preposition in both places and thus miss the distinction, 
a fine point of style such as Ibn al Mogafia’ was noted for. OS indeed 
supports the second group. M.S. 

34 The Arabic idiom corresponds exactly to English, ‘is of those things 
which are of no use at all to me’. M.S. 
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tageous to me and more conducive to safety as long as | 
remain alive, 

38 (53). You are acting unworthily in sending me away 
disappointed when I have come seeking your affection. For 
indeed the beauty of your character has become manifest to 
me, even tho you do not endeavor to make it manifest yourself. 

39 (vs. 13). For the intelligent man—his superiority is not 
concealed, even tho he strives to conceal it. (It is) like musk 
which is hidden and sealed; but this does not prevent its odor 
from spreading. 

40 (? 56). Do not disguise %5 your character from yourself 
and do not deny me your love and your kindliness. 

41 (59). The mouse said: The strongest enmity is that of 
nature, [nam odium accidentale cessat cum cessat accidens, 
odium vero substantiale non potest cessare,]37 which (enmity 
of nature) is of two sorts. The one is an enmity which is equal 
on both sides,38 like the enmity of the elephant and the lion, 





36 The text reads ©) 425. I accept Cheikho’s conjecture on p. 54, 1. 19, 
of his text ¢5,i%, which is supported in sense by J (JO) and OSp. 


(Cheikho’s second conjecture 5 4*~ ‘thy nature will certainly not change 
against thee’ seems to correspond better to Hertel, Tantrakhyayika, trans- 
lation, p. 64, vs. 24, Cheikho’s text seems to have in mind the well-known 
idiom A Js > short for ALAS (Js a5 ‘he reproached him for his act’, 
but leaves ALUs. in the air. The parallelism of the western versions (J, 
OSp) is more perfect. It is not easy to decide: (1) is the good parallelism 
original and Ss a scribal error, J attracted from SWWs., or (2) is the 


more crude, difficult Ch the original and the change to ¢¥ of the 
Westerns (J, OSp) a piece of editorial finessing by a clever copyist? M. 8.) 

36 J (etc.) and OSp, against or toward me. M.S. 

37 Supplied from J (JC, BdB), using text of JC, supported by ASu. 
Cf. Sanskrit in text of Biihler and Kielhorn (Textus Simplicior) II, p. 8. 
1. 10ff, dvividham vairam bhavati sahajam kririmam ca ... karanena 
nirorttam krtrimam, tat tadarhopakarakaranad gacchati, svabhavikam ca 
punah katham api na gacchati, ‘Enmity is of two sorts, spontaneous and 
artificial. Artificial arises from a cause. Therefore it vanishes on the per- 
formance of a benefit that fits it (the cause); the innate (enmity), however, 
vanishes thru no means whatever.’ : 

38 Text reads 3}gl=.ie (excessive); I read 4) lee as in Cheikho's 
ms. B; see his note (also the reading of Djahiz, Kitab al Haiawan. M. S.). 
The meaning is supported by Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh 3c», and by 
OSp, egual; (add Gk, dvrepwrixj, and in general ASu and NS. M.S.) Cf. 
OS, gegenseitige. 
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for often the lion kills the elephant, and often the elephant 
kills the lion; and the other is an enmity in which the injury 
is from only one of the two upon the other, like the enmity 
which exists between me and the cat, and like the enmity 
between me and you.39 For the enmity with me exists not in 
(consequence of) any injury that can come from me to you, 
but because of what can come from you to me. The natural 
enmity knows no peace that does not ultimately return to 
enmity. There is no peace to the enmity, neither by anything 
inherited nor by any interference from outside.° 

42 (vs. 15). For water, even tho it is heated and its heating 
extends for a long time—this does not prevent it from quen- 
ching fire when it is poured upon it. 

43 (vs. 17). But the man with an enmity‘! which he has 
tried to reconcile is like a man with a snake which he carries 
in his palm.42 

44 (vs. 18). But the wise man never associates with a 
shrewd foe. 

45 (60). The crow said: I have understood what you have 
said, and you are verifying the excellence of your character. 
And recognize the truth of my words and do not interpose a 


difficulty between our relationship by saying ‘We have no 
way to union’. 

46 For intelligent and noble men seek union and a way to 
it for every good purpose.‘3 

47 (vs. 22). Friendship between the good is hard to break 





39 Djahiz, Kitab al Haiawan omits, supported by Gk, and reads what 
follows in 3d pers. instead of 2d. This is supported also by ASu (which 
inserts ‘between wolf and sheep’ instead of the very obvious argumentum 
ad hominem insertion ‘between thee and me’). M.S. 

40 ‘Neither by ... outside’, translation by M.S. Other Arabic texts 
omit as do also OSp, NS, ASu, and OS. J says, sur une paix, succédant 
a une telle haine, on ne pourrait s’appuyer, ni s’y fier; JC, nec est con- 
fidendum de pace inimici. 

41 Kh and deS, who has an enemy, probably supported by J (JC), OSp, 
and OS. (J and OSp may translate Ch as well as deS; ASu directly 
supports Ch; OS corresponds to J and OSp, but not exactly to deS, 
renders the sense of, and probably the same Peblevi as, Ch. M. 8.) 

42 DeS, Kh, Cheikho’s Ms. B, NS, sleeve or garment; OSp and OS, 


bosom; but J (JC), hand. Confusion between as and @S. 
43 DeS, Kh, ... noble men seek no reward for a kindness. M. S. 
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and easy to join: it may be likened unto a golden waterjar, 
which is hard to break, easy to repair and to restore if a 
break happens to it. But friendship between the wicked is easy 
to break, hard to repair, like a waterjar of pottery, which the 
least injury breaks; and then it can never be pieced together, 

48 (vs. 21). The noble man feels love for the noble on meet- 
ing him only once or on an acquaintance of (but) a day. But 
the ignoble does not unite with anyone except on account of 
fear or greed. 

49 (61). You are noble and I need your love; and [ shall 
remain at your door without tasting food [or drinking]4* until 
you make friends with me.45 

50 (62, 63). The mouse said: I accept your friendship, for 
never in any case have I withheld his necessity from one in 
need. I began with you as I did (merely) thru desire of justi- 
fying myself, so that, even tho you should be deceiving me, 
you should not be able to say, ‘I found the mouse weak in 
good sense, easy to trick’. 

51 (64, 65). Then he came out from his hole and stood at 
the door, and the crow said to him: What keeps you at the 
door of your hole, and what prevents you from coming out to 
me and joining me? Have you still doubt? 

52 (66). The mouse said: The people of this world give each 
other two kinds of things and make alliances on the basis of 
them. They are the heart and property. Those who exchange 
hearts are true and loyal (friends); but those who exchange 
property are those who assist and benefit each other that each 
of them may enjoy the benefit (secured) from the other. Whoever 
does good merely to secure a return or to win some worldly 
profit—in what he gives and takes he is like the hunter when 
he casts grain (upon the ground) for the birds. He does not 
desire to benefit them thereby, but himself. But the exchange 
of the heart is superior to the gift of property. 





44 Supplied from J (JC) and OSp, supported by OS. (On the other 
hand NS, ASu, and El support the published Arabic texts, seeming to 
point to an Eastern as against a Western reading; it seems to me that 
‘water’ could more easily have been added than omitted. ASu expands 
differently. M. S.) 

45 Kh adds, and know that if I had wished to injure you, I should 
have done so while circling in the air above your head, at the time when 
you were cutting the meshes of the doves. 
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53 (67). I feel confident in respect to you of your heart, 
and I present you with the same from me. It is no evil opinion 
that prevents me from coming out to you; but I realize that 
you have friends whose nature is like yours, but whose attitude 
toward me is not like your attitude toward me. I fear that 
some of them will see me with you and will destroy me. The 
crow said: 

54 (vs. 24). It is one of the marks of a friend that he is a 
friend to his friend’s friend and an enemy to his friend’s enemy. 
I will have no companion or friend who does not love you. 
For it would be easy for me to cut off (from my friendship) 
anyone who is of this sort, just as the sower of sweet basil, 
when there sprouts among the basil any growth that will injure 
it and corrupt it, uproots it and uproots some of the basil 
with it.46 

55 (68, ?vs. 25, 69, 72). Then the mouse came out to the 
crow, and they shook hands and made friends, and each enjoyed 
the company of his companion. They remained thus for some 
days,47 or as long as Allah wished. 

56 (73, 75). [Until when some days had passed for them]4% 
the crow said to the mouse: Your hole is near the road of 
men, and I fear that someone may throw (stones) at me. 

57 (76, 77). But I know a secluded place, and (there) I have 
a friend, a tortoise. (It is) well supplied with fish, and I can 
find there what (I need) to eat. I desire to go to her (the 
tortoise) and dwell with her in safety.5° 

58 (78, 79). The mouse said: May I not go with you? For 





46 For the translation of the last clause, which is a little obscure, I 
am indebted to Dr. Sprengling. 

47 At this point J (JC) and OSp add, relating stories, fables, and 
histories. 

48 Supplied from deS, Kh, supported by OSp and ASu; cf. J, longtemps 
(JC, moram). 

49 Guidi’s Mss. V and M actually supply this word. M.S. 

50 As Dr. Sprengling remarks, Ch is corrupt and cannot be properly 
translated as it stands, while Guidi unfortunately does not quote the 
passage. The translation here printed is substantially a translation of deS 
and Kh, with the exception that ‘I can find’ is in those texts ‘we ...’ 
As he also points out, ‘to her’ and ‘with her’ are supported by OSp and 
NS; Guidi’s V and M say ‘go there’ but omit ‘with her’. 
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I feel averse to this place of mine. The crow said: Why do 
you feel averse to your place? 

59 (80). The mouse said: I have tales and stories (concer- 
ning that5!) which I shall tell you when we arrive at the place 
we have in mind. 

60 (81). The crow seized the tail of the mouse and flew 
with him until he arrived at the place he had in mind. 

61 (82). When he drew near the place5? in which the tor- 
toise was and the tortoise saw the crow and a mouse with him, 
she was frightened at him, for she did not know that it was 
her friend, and she dived into the water. 

62 (83, 84). The crow set down the mouse, alighted on a 
tree,53 and called the tortoise by name. 

63 (85, 86). She recognized his voice, came out to him and 
welcomed him, and asked him whence he came. 

64 (88). The crow told her his story from the time when 
he had followed the doves, (including) what had happened there- 
after between him and the mouse until they had come to her. 

65 (89). When the tortoise heard of the mouse’s deed, she 
was astonished at his intelligence and faithfulness, and she 


welcomed him, saying: What drove you to this land? 

66 (90). The crow said to the mouse: Where are the tales 
and stories which you said you would tell me? Tell them now 
that the tortoise asks you for them. For the tortoise in her 
relation to you is in the same position as I. The mouse began 
his story and said: 


Story 1: Mouse and Two Monks 


67 (91). The first place where I dwelt was in a certain 
city54 in the house of an ascetic. The ascetic had no family. 





51 The words for this phrase appear in Guidi’s Ms. V. M.S. 

52 DeS, Kh, OS, OSp, J (add Gk and El, M. S.), spring, NS fen (pesida 
in Syriac means “fountain or spring”, M. 8.); ASu, fountain. 

53 Ms Jos. Derenbourg (see his JC, p. 144, note 1), Thereupon the crow 
descended to the earth, deposited the mouse from his mouth, flew up to his 
nest (sic! covert?) in the top of the tree. OSp, J (etc.), Gk, ASu, and OS 
support Ms. Derenbourg to the extent of adding here, on the earth (or, 
ground); NS, at the water’s edge; El, mercifully (i. e. softly), mana, per- 
haps to be emended to 7>nps, ‘in a hollow’. M.S. 

54 Of the various names in the Mss, OS is best: Mhilyb, for Sanskrit 
Mahilaropya. 
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68 (92). Every day there was brought to him a basket of 
food, of which he ate as much as he needed. Then he put the 
rest of the food in it and hung it up in his house. 

69 (93). I used to watch the ascetic until he went out. 
When he went out I would jump up into the basket; and I 
would leave no food in the basket, but I would eat it and 
throw it to the (other) mice.55 

70 (94). The ascetic continually tried to hang up this basket 
in such a way5® that I could not reach it, but he never suc- 
ceeded in this, 

7i (95). One night a guest came to the ascetic. 

72 (96, 97). They ate the evening meal together, until when 
they engaged in conversation,5? the ascetic said to the guest: 
From what land are you, and what place is your present 
destination ? 

73 (98). Now the guest was a man who had traveled the 
world and seen strange sights, and he began to tell the ascetic 
in what lands he had set foot and what things he had seen. 

74 (99, 100). In the midst of this the ascetic clapped his 
hands from time to time to frighten away the mice.58 The 
guest became angry and said: 

75 (101). I am telling you my adventures,59 but you clap 
your hands as tho ridiculing my account. What made you 
ask me? 

76 (102, 103). The ascetic apologized to the guest and said: 
I have been paying attention to your account, but I clapped 
my hands to frighten away the mice,®? for they annoy me. 





8s J (JC, BdB), NS, Eleazar add, which were in the house; OS, which 
were with me. The word ‘other’ appears in all the versions (except El) 
and OS. DeS Ms. 1489, my companions among the mice; ms. 1502, his 
companions. M.S. 

%6 DeS, Kh, in a place I could not reach; similarly OSp, J (JC). 

51 The text in Ch needs a slight correction, see Cheikho’s note on p. 54 
of his edition. 

388 DeS, Kh, to frighten me away from the basket; so also OSp, and 
similarly J (JC); NS, to scare the mice lest they come near the basket; 
ASu similar to Ch and NS. (Gk, éué Sei:rréuevos; Schulthess, note 226 to 
OS, quotes from Puntoni’s ed: tas, var. éué éxpopiswv. M. 8.) 

89 NS, you have asked me to tell you my history, and now that I begin 
to tell it... Of. OS, Da erziihle ich dir, was du mich gefragt hast. 

60 DeS (Kh), Gk, NS, El, and OS, @ mouse. M.S. 
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I cannot put food (anywhere) in the house that they do not 
eat it. 

77 (104). The guest said: Is it a single mouse or many? 

78 (105). The ascetic said: Truly, the mice [of the house]é 
are many, but it is a single mouse among them that outwits 
me, and I cannot circumvent him with any device. 

79 (106). The guest said: This is not without a reason.® 
Verily you bring to my mind the remark the man made to his wife, 

80 (vs. 27). There is surely a reason why this woman sells 
(exchanges) husked sesame for unhusked. 

81 (107). The ascetic said: How was that? (Fable.)&* The 
guest said: 


Story 2: Husked for Unhusked Sesame 


82 (108). I once stayed with a man in such and such a city. 
We ate the evening meal together. 

83 (109). Then he spread a carpet for me, and the man 
retired to his own carpet and to his wife. Between me and 
them was a lattice of reeds, and once during the night® | 
heard the man and his wife talking, and I listened to their 
conversation. Then the man said: 

84 (110). I wish to invite a company to take a meal with 
us to-morrow. 

85 (111). His wife said: How can you invite people to your 
table when there is no more (food) in your house®5 than is 
necessary for your family? For you are a man who never saves 
anything and lays it by for the future. 

86 (112). The man said: Have no regret for what we have 
given away and eaten up! 

87 (vs. 28). For saving and laying up--often the end of him 
who practises them is like the end of the wolf. 





61 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JC) and OSp; ef. 0S, 
hier sind viele Mduse. (Ch is supported by Gk and NS; El, many mice 
frequent mouseholes; ASu indecisive. M. 8.) 

62 Emending Ch (yl) from ms. Jos. Derenbourg (JC, p. 145, note 7) 
to read »Y; supported by OSp, ASu, and (weakly) NS. M.S. 

63 Word inserted in text of Ch as the introduction to a new story. 

64 DeS, Kh, toward the end of the night; so also J; but JC, circa 
mediam noctem (add BdB, nachtes. M. S.). 

65 Emending Sb», to Ao; sense supported by J (JC), OSp, and 
ASu (also El, in my house; NS and OS indecisive. M. S.). 
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88 (113). The wife said: What was it that happened to the 
wolf?66 (Fable)*? The man said: 


Story 3: Too Greedy Wolf (Sanskrit, Jackal) 


89 (114). A&7 hunter went out one morning with his bow 
and arrows, desiring to hunt and to indulge in the chase. 

90 (115). He had not gone far before he shot a gazelle and 
struck it down. He carried it off, returning homeward with it. 

91° (116). A boar®’ met him on the way; and the boar came 
on against the man when he saw him.®9 

92 (117, 118). The man threw down the gazelle, took his 
bow, and shot the boar so that (the arrow) passed thru his 
middle. 

93 (119). The boar [. . .]’° charged the man, and struck him 
a blow with his tusk that knocked the bow and arrows from 
his hand, [and ripped open his belly],7! and they (both) fell 
down together dead. 

94 (120—122). A hungry wolf came upon them, and when 
he saw the man, the gazelle, and the boar [dead]72 he felt 
assured within himself of an abundance of food, and said: It 


is fitting that I lay by what I can for the future. 
95 (vs. 29,123). For that man is without will-power who 
neglects to save and to lay by. I propose to save and heap 





66 Ch (and NS?) against the field. DeS (with Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh), 
and how wes that; supported by OSp, J (JC, BdB), El, ASu, and OS. 
Gk omits; NS, and what befell him. M.S. 

67 DeS (with Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh), OSp, J (JC, BdB), Gk, NS, ASu 
add, They say that ... With Ch only El and OS. M.S. (However, the 
Sanskrit agrees with Ch. W. N. B.) 

68 DeS, Kh, NS, and OS, wild boar (also J etc. M.S.). 

69 Ch’s text seems corrupt here. It should read ‘When the man saw 
him, he threw down...’ This would make it conform to OS, JC, and 
the Sanskrit versions. 

70 Some phrase, just what is uncertain, is missing here. The versions 
J, JC, and ASu have phrases such as ‘maddened by the pain of the 
wound’ (JC) or ‘tho mortally wounded’ (ASu). (J, in spite of Deren- 
bourg’s translation, supports ASu. M.S.) The Sanskrit versions also vary 
in their phraseology. 

11 Supplied from J (JC), supported by Sanskrit. ASu says ‘hunter's 
breast’. 

12 Supplied from J (JC), OSp (add Gk and El. M.S.), and ASu; sup- 
ported by OS. (Slightly different phrase in NS. M.S.) 

16 JAOS 42 
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up what I have found, and content myself for to-day with this 
bow-string.73 

96 (124). Then he approached the bow to eat its string. 

97 (125). When he cut the string, the bow unbent and 
rebounded and struck the mortal spot in his neck,74 and he died. 

98 (126). I have told you this story merely that you may 
know that greed in saving [and laying by]? is disastrous in 
the end. 

99 (127). The woman said: What you have said is right. 
We have some rice and sesame which will be food (enough) 
for a company of six or seven. 

100 (128). I shall prepare the food to-morrow, and do you 
invite whom you wish for dinner.76 

101 (129). The woman arose at dawn, took the sesame, and 
husked it. Then she spread it out in the sun to dry, and said 
to her husband [’s boy]:77 Drive away the birds and the dogs 
from this sesame. 

102 (130). The woman went away on some business and 
work of her (own). The man7§ was negligent, and a dog came 
to the sesame and began to eat it.79 





73 DeS and Kh, This man, the deer, and the boar—the eating of them 
will suffice me for a long while. But I shall begin with this bow string 
and eat it, for it will be nourishment for to-day; (Kh only), and I shall 
save the rest for to-morrow and the following (days). ASu similar, but fuller. 

™ Text very uncertain. OS and NS (JC?) make the string strike him; 
deS (Kh), supported by OSp, El, ASu, ms. Jos, Derenbourg say, the end 
or point of the bow; Gk, rd Bédos (bow?); BdB, ‘der stral’ of an ‘armbrost’ 
(crossbow). With Ch, J seems to name simply the bow. Ch and ms, Jos. 
Derenbourg, vital part; Ch and deS (Kh), J, of the neck; ms. Jos. Deren- 
bourg, vital part of the wolf; Gk, ASu, heart; El, gullet; OSp, head; NS, 
according to Keith-Falconer, testicles, but very uncertain, may be neck 
or vital spot or vital spot of neck; OS mouth. M.S. 

78 Supplied from deS (Kh), supported by OSp, NS, and ASu. 


76 Note distinction between \u¢ (‘to-morrow’) and slus (‘dinner’). M.S. 

77 DeS and Kh, boy or slave (e©); J and JC, boy; OSp, esclavo pequeiio; 
but NS and ASu (add El. M.S.), husband. Note OS, husband’s pupil, 
corresponding to Sanskrit sisya, pupil. 

78 DeS and Kh, correctly, boy. See preceding note. 

79 J (JC etc.), ms. Jos. Derenbourg (add El and a possible reading of 
deS and Kh. M.S.) add, and staled upon it. OSp supports this but omits 
the words ‘to eat it’ (so also Gk. M.S.). OS says merely, frass davon, 28 
does Ch (also NS; ASu, put his mouth in it. DeS and Kh may also be 
read, disturb it. M.S.). 
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103 (131). The woman saw this, considered it (the sesame) 
defiled, and was loath that any of her guests should eat it. 

104 (132). She took it to the market and exchanged it for 
unhusked sesame, measure for measure. 

105 (133). This she did while I was in the market seeing 
what she did. 

106 (134). I heard a man say: There is surely a reason 
why she gives this husked sesame for unhusked sesame. 

107 (135). Just such is my opinion of this mouse, which you 
tell me jumps to the basket wherever you place it. There is 
surely a reason why he is able to do this, but not his com- 
panions. 

108 (136). Get me an ax [that I may dig out his hole and 
investigate his circumstances to some extent. The ascetic bor- 
rowed an ax from one of his neighbors]8° and he brought it 
to the guest. 

109 (138). At that time I was in a hole that was not mine, 
listening to their conversation. 

110 (140). Now my hole was in a place in which were a 
thousand dinars—I do not know who put them (there). I used 
to spread them out and exult over them, and waxed strong 
thru their strength®t whenever I thought of them. 

111 (141). The guest dug out my hole until he reached the 
dinars. Then he took them and said to the ascetic: This it 
was that empowered that mouse to jump where he did.82 

112 (vs. 30). For wealth brings increase of power and 
intelligence. 

113 (150). And you will see that after to-day the mouse 
will never regain the power and daring for (accomplishing) 
that which used to be possible for him in times past. 8% 





«0 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported in general by OSp, J, JC, NS, 
ASu, and OS. 

81 I am indebted to M.S. for this translation of Ws. 

82 DeS and Kh, This mouse has not been able to jump where he has 
been accustomed except thru the aid of these dinars. So also OSp (add 
J etc. M.S.) OS similar both to these and to Ch. 

83 This section in deS and Kh, You will see that hereafter he will not 
be able to spring up to the place to which he used to spring. OSp, NS, 
and OS similarly. JC reads, Nunc vero videbis ipsum nihil posse, nec 
habebit prerogativam ceteris muribus (so also J). (Gk supports the general 
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114 (151). I heard the guest’s remark and recognized [that 
it was true (and I felt)}8* in my soul despondency and 
a diminution of the pride in myself. 

115 (142). I went from my hole to another hole. 

116 (143, 144). And I realized8> the degradation of my 
position among the mice and diminution of their respect for me. 
For they imposed upon me the task of jumping to the basket 
to which I had accustomed them.*¢ 

117 (149). [I tried this often, but]? I was too weak for this, 

118 (152). [The weakness of my state became apparent to 
the mice,]8§ and they avoided me and began to say among 
themselves: The brother of luck has come to nought.89 [Leave 
him and covet no more what he has to offer, for we see that] * 
he is rapidly approaching a state in which he will have need 
that some of you feed him. 





statement of Ch and has nothing else. OS has the specific ‘springing’ 
statement only, but adds comparison with other mice. J (with JC and 
BdB) have the general statement (like Ch) and the comparison. El and 
NS have the specific ‘springing’, the general statement, and the con- 
parison. ASu is too freely translated to make sure. M.S.) 

84 Supplied from J (JC), OSp, and NS; OS similar. (Gk and ASu 
similar to Ch. M.S.) 

85 Text, C3 yl sel; translation that of M.S. This makes better 
sense in view of section 136, but the translation ‘At dawn I realized’ is 
perhaps supported by other texts; see the next note. 

86 DeS and Kh, When it was the next day (or morning) the mice that 
were with me assembled (J; JC, OSp, and NS, add according to their 
custom) and said: Hunger has come upon us, and you are our hope (J, 
JC, OSp, and NS <add, do what you are accustomed to do). And I went 
with the mice to the place from which I used to jump up to the bag. 
OS is similar. 

87 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by OSp; cf. J, malgré mes 
efforts. (J’s translation is free. As literal as possible, JC, nisus fui illuc 
ascendere, equivalent to NS, strove with all my might. Gk, xat uédw 
rH eis elowndijom ri xvTpa Tov Cdecudrwy ovx edvri3yv; OS has not the ‘many 
times’ or ‘several times’. M. S.) 

88 Two insertions from deS and Kh, supported by J (with JC and BdB), 
(add OSp, which is the nearest to the Arabic. M. 8.) 

89 Ch literally, The brother of the epoch (age, lifetime) has perished 
(come to nought). I do not know this, nor can I find it, as an idiom, 
which it may well be. It might mean, the lifelong friend, the peer of the 
age, the matchless one, or, the brother of luck (Bolufer, el hermano de ls 
fortuna). M.S. 
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119 (153). So they all repudiated me and attached them- 
selves to my enemies and they began [to divulge]° my faults 
and defects to everyone to whom they spoke of me.%! I said 
to myself: 

120 (vs. 31). I see no followers or brothers or family or 
friends or helpers except as an adjunct to wealth. I see 
nothing that makes virtue manifest except wealth, and there 
is no judgment or power except thru wealth. 

121 (vs. 32). I have found that whoever is without wealth— 
when he strives for anything, poverty prevents him from 
(attaining) what he desires and hinders him from realizing 
his aim, just as the water of the rains of summer is cut off 
in the wadis. It cannot reach the sea or a river before the 
earth absorbs it, and has not%? the capacity thru which to 
reach its goal. 

122 (vs. 34). And I found that whoever has no friends has 
no family; whoever has no child has no memorial; whoever 
has no intelligence has nothing in this world or in the next 
world; and whoever has no wealth has nothing at all.9 





90 Supplied from Ms. Jos. Derenbourg. M.S. 

% This section is mostly translated by M.S., who also notes that deS, 
Kh, OSp, and OS say, ... defects to my haters and enviers. 

92 The word ‘not’ is not in the text but obviously belongs there. 

9 This rendition is from the version quoted by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi I. 
313 (see Cheikho’s note). It comes nearer the Sanskrit original than 
does any other Arabic version. The Sanskrit (best in Pirnabhadra II, 
vs. 80) says: ‘Empty is the house of him who has no son; empty is the 
heart of him who has no true friend. The directions (i. e. the world) 
are empty for the fool; everything is empty for the poor man.’ Kh says, 
‘And I found that whoever has no friends has no family; whoever has 
no child has no memorial; whoever has no wealth has nothing in either 
this world or the next’. So OSp and, with some transpositions and 
corrections, OS. J says, ‘Puis j’ai trouvé, que tous ceux qui sont sans 
fortune, n’ont pas de fréres; qui n’a pas de fréres est privé de famille; 
s'il n’a pas de famille, il n’a pas d’enfants; sans enfants, on ne perpétue 
pas sa mémoire; celui dont personne ne conserve la mémoire, est comme 
s'il n’avait pas d’intelligence; et sans intelligence, on n’a rien en ce monde, 
ni dans le monde 4 venir; on n’a ni passé ni avenir’. So also JC. Ch 
is badly garbled. (Ch, ‘And I found some of the brethren, who had 
neither wealth, nor kinsfolk, nor offspring, nor memorial (or fame), and 
he who has no wealth, has no brains in the estimation of men (or, has 
no bloodwit or stronghold among men), and neither this world nor the 
next. This is a very simpie corruption, by the insertion of JWeY.,, 
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123 (vs. 33). For a man—when need afflicts him, his friends 
desert him and he is despised among his relatives. Often he 
lacks the means of subsistence and (lacks) those things which 
he needs for himself and his family. 

124. Until he seeks that which will make him despair of his 
religion, and he is lost; and then he loses this world and the next. 

125 (155). [There is nothing worse than poverty.] 

126 (vs. 37). [The tree growing in a salt marsh, eaten 
from every side, is (in a state) better than the state of the 
poor man who is in want of human possessions.] 96 

127 (vs. 39). Poverty is the source of every trial, and brings 
unto him who suffers it the hatred of men. And besides he 
is robbed of intelligence and valor, and is deprived of wisdom 
and refinement, and is subject to suspicion.97 

128 (vs. 40). [For he upon whom poverty descends has no 
means of escape from] loss of shame.98* Whoever loses his 
shame loses his joy;99 and [whoever loses his joy]! is hated; 1! 





one misreading of _J\ for Y, and omission of one ¢y*, of the text of deS 
and Kh, with OSp; merely expanded in J, JC, and BdB; much abbre- 
viated in Gk; changed partly from lack of understanding, partly for 
religious reasons in NS; and, I believe, it underlies the much expanded 
ASu also. M.S.) 

94 NS adds, and the interior of which is consumed by rottenness, and 
its fruit more bitter than aloes of Socotra. (Cf. Pirnabhadra II, vs. 84, 
where the tree is described as worm-eaten). 

95 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi with J (etc.), OSp, and NS; deS and Kh read, is like. 

96 These two sections supplied from passage quoted by Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi I. 313 (see Cheikho’s note); section 126 also appearing in deS 
and Kh. The two sections are supported by J, JC, OSp, and NS. J, with 
JC, has here an insertion which, as Derenbourg points out, is taken from 
Job 12 17, 19, 20. 

97 OSp also, suspicion; deS, Kh, and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, a mine of 
slander. The last mentioned adds, is become the gathering place of evils; 
cf. J, entasse les adversités (JC, aggregat tribulationes). (OSp, slightly 
transposed, also adds, e es swma de todas tribulaciones. M.S.) 

98 Supplied from Kh, supported by J, JC, OSp, and OS. 

984 T have translated Kh here. Ch attaches this passage to section 127 
and reads, and is deprived of shame. (Thus OSp which, repeating the 
statement about ‘shame’, inserts it the first time before the addition quoted 
in note 97. M.S.) 

99 OSp, nobleza de coragén. 

100 Supplied from Kh. 

101 Kh, hates himself. 
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whoever is hated is ruined; whoever is ruined suffers sorrow; 
whoever suffers sorrow is deprived of his unterstanding and 
loses his prudence and his intellectual grasp. And whoever 
is stricken in his intelligence and his prudence and his intellec- 
tual grasp—the most of his speech is (operative) to his disad- 
vantage, not to his advantage. 102 

129. I found that when a man becomes poor—whoever 
used to trust him suspects him, and whoever used to think 
well of him thinks ill of him. And if someone other than he 
does wrong, (people) think of him in connection with it (i. e. 
suspect him), and he becomes a repository for suspicion and 
ill repute. 

130. There is no quality which is a virtue in a rich man 
that is not a fault in a poor man. For if he is brave, he is 
called rash; if he is generous, he is called a trouble-maker;193 
if he is forbearing, he is called weak; if he is sedate, he is 
called a dunce; if he is eloquent, he is called a babbler; if 
he is reserved, he is called stupid. 

131 (vs. 42). Death is better than poverty, which drives him 
who is subject to it to begging—more especially begging from 
the stingy and niggardly. 

132 (vs. 41). For the noble man, even tho he should be 
compelled to insert his hand into the mouth of a dragon and 
extract poison and then swallow it, this would needs be easier 
for him than to beg of the stingy and niggardly. 

133 (vs. 44). It is said that he who is afflicted with a 
disease of the body that will not quit him, or with separation 
from his friends and brothers, or with exile (in a land) where 
he knows no place to rest by night or rest by day, and from 
which he has no hope of returning, or with poverty that compels 
him to beg—surely life for him is death, and death is relief. 


102 OSp very close; Kh secondary; JC, ‘Et quicumque vulneratus est 
valnere paupertatis impossibile est quod non tollatur sibi mansuetudo et 
acquiratur promptitudo, et quicumque caret mansuetudine operum caret 
nobilitate, (add from J, et quicumque operum caret nobilitate peccabit, et 
quicumque) peccabit praecipitabitur, et quicumque praecipitabitur contris- 
tatur, et quicumque contristatur perdit intellectum et obliviscitur sue 
intelligentie.’ (Gk in abbreviated form, as is NS; ASu, much changed 
and expanded, also supports this section. M.S.) 

103 DeS, Kh, J (JC), OSp (add ASu. M. S.), spendthrift. (Gk, dowrés 
te kal edddravos. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi supports Ch. M.S.) 
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134 (156). Often a man has an aversion to begging and 
(yet) has need, which brings him to stealing and robbing; 
and stealing and robbing are worse than (the misfortune) that 
he was avoiding. For it is said: 

135 (vs. 43). Dumbness is better than eloquence in lying; fraud 
is better than violence and injury; 194 and poverty is better than 
ease and affluence (obtained) from the riches of (other) men, 

136 (158). Now I had seen the guest when he took out 
my dinars and divided them with the ascetic. The ascetic 
put his share in a wallet (of leather) and placed it at his 
head for the night. I desired to get some of the dinars and 
return them to my hole, for I hoped that thru this some of 
my strength would return to me and some of my friends would 
come back to me. 

137 (159). I crept up while the ascetic was asleep until 
I was at his head. 

138 (160). I found the guest awake with a stick by hin, 
and he struck me a painful blow on the head with it. 

139 (161). And I hurried back to my hole. 

140 (162). When my pain had subsided, greed and cupidity 
again gained control of me and overcame my discretion, and 
I went out moved by a desire similar to my former desire, 
until I was near, while the guest was watching me. Then he 
brought down the stick upon my head again with a blow 
that drew blood from it; and I rolled over upon my back 
and my belly until I reached my hole. And there I fell down 
in a faint. And there befell me so great a pain on account 
of wealth that I cannot to this day (bear to) hear mention 
of wealth; for terror seizes me thereat.1%5 

106 This second contrast, not found in the other Arabic texts or the 
offshoots thereof, seems incorrect. OS says, besser ein Kastrat als ein 
Ehebrecher; cf. the Sanskrit (Southern Paficatantra II, vs. 38; and Ptrna- 
bhadra II, vs. 90), where the verse is: ‘Better silence than speech that is 
false; better impotence than intercourse with another’s wife; better death 
than delight in slander; better food from begging than ease thru the 
enjoyment of others’ riches.’ 

105 The first part of this sentence is very clumsy in Ch; the trans- 
lation is by M. S. (literally, And there befell me of pain a pain such 
as befell on account of wealth). M.S. also quotes the variant of deS 
and Kh, supported by OSp, J, and Gk, And there befell me such pain as 
to render money hateful to me, so that I cannot hear it mentioned, but 
that at the mention of money fear and trembling pervade me. 
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141 (163). Then I recovered consciousness, and I found 
that the troubles of this world—only greed and cupidity bring 
them upon the people who suffer them. 

142 (vs. 45). The man of the world never ceases falling 
into troubles and difficulties, for greed and cupidity never 
cease frequenting him. 

143 (vs. 48). I saw that the difference between generosity 
and niggardliness is great. 

144 (vs. 49). For I have found that it is easier for the 
geedy to encounter terrors and to endure distant journeys 
in search of wealth than it is for the generous to extend his 
hud to grasp wealth, 1% 

145 (vs. 47). I have never seen anything equal to con- 
tentment, 107 

146 (vs. 46, 2164). I have heard that wise men have said, 
There is no wisdom like deliberation, no piety [like restraint 
from doing what is forbidden, no lineage]1o$ like beauty of 
character, and no wealth like contentment. It is fitting to 
endure that which there is no means of altering.’109 

147 (vs. 50). For it has been said: ‘The most excellent of 
good works is mercy; the summit of love is confidence; the 





106 DeS, ‘I found that it was easier for me (Kh adds, to encounter 
terrors and) to endure distant journeys in search of wealth than to 
extend the hand to him who is generous in the matter of wealth (Kh 
adds, how much more so to him who is stingy in the matter of it)’. The 
difference between deS and Kh here was pointed out to me by M.S. 

107 JC (J similar): ‘Inveni enim, quomodo qui contentus est sua por- 
tine bonorum nec appetit ultra quam datum fuerit sibi, dives est, et 
ilud ei valet plus quam omnes divitie.’ (Guidi’s mss. F and M add after 
‘contentment’, and I have found satisfaction and contentment both are 
the true riches. M. S.) 

108 Supplied from Kh (add Guidi’s mss. F and M. M. S.), supported 
by OSp. (J and El similar to Ch, in whose text the accidental omission 
is merely a bit clearer. M. S.) 

109 Is it pure accident that BdB, which almost certainly represents 
here a different Hebrew than that preserved in the printed text or in JC, 
seems nearer than all others to Hertel’s Tantrakhyayika, vs. 78 (p. 79 of 
translation)? BdB says, ‘Und hért die wysen vier ding sprechen: es sy 
kein vernunfft besser dann des, der sein eigen sach wol betracht, und 
tiemans edel bei giit sitten, und kein besser rychtum, dann da man 
sich beniigen:-lasst, und der sy wyss, der sich davon thi, das jm nit 
werden mag’. M.S. 
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summit of intelligence is discrimination between what may be 
and what may not be, and peace of mind and beauty [of 
character]119 and abstinence from that which there is no 
means of accomplishing. 

148 (165a). And my state became such that I was content 
and satisfied,111 and I removed from the house of the ascetic 
into the desert. The mouse, the friend of the crow, said to the 
tortoise: 112 IT had a friend among the doves, whose friendship 
for me antedated the friendship of the crow.113 Then the 
crow informed me of that (friendship) which existed between 
you and him, and told me that he desired to come to you; 
and I was eager to come to you with him. 

149. For I hate solitude. For truly there is no earthly 
joy that compares with the companionship of friends, and no 
sorrow equal to separation from friends. 

150 (vs. 51). I have made trial, and I know that it is not 
fitting for an intelligent man to seek from the world more 
than the daily bread with which he fends off want and distress 
from himself; and that which easily fends off these from him 
is merely food and shelter, so long as (sufficient) expanse of 
land (for living) is provided, and nobility of soul.114 


151 (vs. 52). Even if the world and what is in it were given 





110 Supplied from extract 46 in Guidi, Studii sul Testo Arabo del Libro 
Calila e Dimna, pp. 50 and xxvii. On the translation I have been 
assisted by M.S. 

111 Guidi’s mss, supported by OSp, ‘My affairs advanced unto satis- 
faction with my condition and contentment with what was at hand.’ M.S. 

112 The mouse ... tortoise: unoriginal passage, found only in Ch. (In 
the middle of this paragraph, after the mouse has told of his friendship 
with the dove and the crow and just as he is about to tell how the 
crow led him to the tortoise, Kh inserts, and he turned to the tortoise 
and said. M.S.) 

113 DeS and Kh, thru his friendship the friendship of the crow was 
procured for me. So also in sense J (JC, BdB), OSp, NS, ASu, and OS. 
(Gk supports Ch, as El seems to. Ch seems to be a simple misreading 
~~ for 3, in Arabic a difference of a single point. This caused 
the insertion of j3, without which the sentence with (ssw could not 
be read. M.S.) 

114 The clause ‘so long ... soul’ is not found in OSp, J, El, and Gk, 
and differs widely in the texts of Ch, deS (with Kh), Mosul (4th ed), 
and NS, while OS seems not to have it. It appears to be most dubious, 
perhaps only a petty gloss varied according to pious fancy. M.S. 
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to a man, he could never profit by any of it except that 
little with which he could fend off want from himself. As for 
what is in excess of that, it is in a place which he cannot 
attain (i.e. where it is of no service to him). 

152 (165b). It is in this frame of mind that I have come 
here with the crow, for I am a brother to you; and of this 
sort let my place also be in your heart. 

153 (166). When the mouse finished his speech, the tortoise 
answered him in gentle, sweet words, saying: I have heard 
your speech; and, O what a delightful speech!—were it not 
that I see you do not take account of the rest of the things 
which are within you and of your exile among us.'15 It should 
not be thus,116 

154 (vs. 54). Know that beauty of speech is not complete 
without [beauty of]117 deeds. The sick man who knows a 
remedy for his disease—if he does not treat himself with it, 
his knowledge is of no value to him, and he obtains no relief 
or ease. 

155 (170). Make use of your knowledge and act according 
to your intelligence! Do not grieve over the paucity of your 
possessions! 

156 (vs. 63). For the man of valor is honored (tho) without 
wealth, like a lion which is feared even when in repose; but 
the rich man who is without valor is despised even tho he 
has much wealth, like a dog, which is despised among men, 
even tho wearing a necklace and anklets [of gold.]118 





115 Translation uncertain. M.S. suggests: ‘You do not mention a rem- 
nant (a number) of matters, some of which were on your mind (or, in 
yourself) and nothing of your exile among us;’ or, as @ variant trans- 
lation, reading o as ow: ‘to what you mention there belong the rest of 
the things, of which and of your exile among us there was something on 
your mind’. My own idea is that the passage may mean: ‘You look only 
on the dark side of your situation, and fail to be happy over the bright 
side, namely, your own good qualities and our good company’. 

116 Kh and Cheikho’s Ms. C, Drive this from your heart! 

117 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JC), OSp, and NS. 
(Gk, El, and OS support Ch. M.S.) 

118 Supplied from Kh and Cheikho’s Ms. B, supported by J (with JC). 
So in Sanskrit (Tantrakhyayika II, vs. 99). (Gk also with Cheikho’s 
Ms. B; but OSp, NS, and OS support Ch. M.S.) 
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157 (167, vs. 57). Be not distressed in your soul because of 
your exile! 

158 (vs. 58). For the intelligent man is never in exile; for 
he never goes abroad but that he takes with him enough 
intelligence to suffice him,119 like the lion which never wanders 
around without the strength with which he obtains his living 
wherever he turns his face. 

159 (169). So turn your helpful suggestions to advantage 
for 120 yourself, since you deserve good. And if you do this 
good will seek you out, 

160 (vs. 59). just as water seeks the level, and water-birds 
the water. 

161 (vs. 60). For distinction is obtained only by the per. 
spicuous man, the resolute, who seeks (it). 

162 (vs. 61). But as for the lazy, vacillating man, the irres. 
olute, who trusts (to others)—distinction never befriends him, 
just as a young woman finds no profit in the company of an 
old man. 121 

163 (vs. 66). Let it not grieve you to say, ‘I was wealthy 
and I have become needy.’ For wealth and the rest of the 
goods of the world—their coming is quick when they come, 
and their departure is sudden when they depart, like a ball, 
which is swift in rising and quick in falling. 

164 (vs. 67). It is said that there is no permanency or 
stability in certain things—in the shadow of the cloud, the 
friendship of the ignoble, the love of women, false praise, and 
great wealth,.122 

165 (vs. 70). Much’ wealth never brings elation to an 
intelligent man, nor does the scarcity of it dispirit him. But 
his wealth is his intelligence and those good deeds which he 
has previously performed; for he is assured that he will never 





119 In the translation of this part of section 158 I have received 
considerable help from M. S. 

120 DeS and Kh, So take good care of... M.S. 

121 DeS with J (JC) says, as to a young woman the company of 4 
decrepit old man gives no pleasure. Ch, apparently followed by OSp, 
misreads b3 for —b3. M.S. 

122 Gk reads 7d rod véou dpbynua instead of ‘the shadow of the cloud’. 
ASu announces six things and inserts, as fourth, between ‘love of women’ 
and ‘false praise’, the word ‘beauty’. M.S. 
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be despoiled of what he has done, nor will he ever be punished 
(in the next world) for anything he has not done. 

166 (vs. 71). And it is fitting that he should not neglect 
the concerns of the other world, nor the making of provision 
for them. For death is always unexpected when it comes. There 
is no time that has been fixed upon between it and anyone. 

167 (174). But you have no need of my admonitions, because 
you are well aware of what is good for you.!2 However, 
I thought to pay you your due of respect, for you are our 
brother and whatever we have is at your service. 

168 (175). When the crow heard the tortoise’s reply to the 
mouse, and her graciousness toward him, and the beauty of her 
speech to him—this pleased him, and delighted with it he said: 

169 (176). You have pleased and gratified me, for you are 
justified in rejoicing over your heart just as I rejoice over it.124 

170 (vs. 73). Now of the people of the world the chief in 
the matter of intensity of happiness and nobility of life and 
fairness of fame is he whose dwelling 125 does not cease to be 
well trodden on the part of his brothers and friends of good 
character, and with whom there never fails to be a throng of 
people whom he delights and who delight him, and whose 
necessities and concerns he supports (literally, he is behind). 

171 (vs. 75). For when a noble man stumbles, he is not 
raised up by any but a noble man, just as when an elephant 
is mired, only elephants can extricate him. 

172 (vs. 76). The intelligent man does not look at (take 
thought about) a kindness he performs, however great it may 
be. Even tho he risks his life or exposes it for (performing) 





123 Translation of the last clause by M. S. 


12% Translation of last clause partly by M.S.; cf. JC, tu autem gaudere 
debes in animo tuo in eo quod deus perfecit te in omni bono. So J; cf. 
OS, aber auch du darfst dich fiiglich deiner Taten und deiner Recht- 
schaffenheit freuen. 

125 Reading with Cheikho’s Ms. B @Js) instead of Ws) (‘his foot’). 
Cf. deS and Kh, whose house never ceases to be inhabited by friends ...; 
OS is similar. J is like Ch: see JC, pes non commoveatur a suis amicis. 
(There is no doubt that J read .}>); he has it in the Hebrew; but he 
changed the verb to mit ‘slip’ or ‘stumble’, and left out Jj Y; 
i.e, J simply misread, as did text of Ch, and then made the best he 
could out of a bad reading. M. S.) 
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some sort of kindness, he does not consider'!26 this a fault, 
Rather he knows that he risks only the perishable for the 
eternal, and buys the great with the small. 

173 (vs. 77). The most fortunate of men is he who most 
frequently causes to prosper (the suit) of one who seeks protec. 
tion or begs.127 

174 (vs. 74). But he who does not share his wealth is not 
considered rich.128 

175 (177). While the crow was talking a gazelle approached 
them running. 

176 (178). The crow was afraid of him, likewise the mouse 
and the tortoise. 

177 (179—181). The tortoise jumped into the water; the 
mouse entered a hole; and the crow flew up and alighted upon 
a tree. 

178 (182). The deer drew near the water and drank a little 
of it. Then he stood up in fear to look (around). 

179 (183, 184). Then the crow hovered in the sky to see if 
he could observe anyone seeking the deer. He looked in every 
direction but saw nothing. Then he called to the tortoise to 
come out of the water, and said to the mouse: Come out, for 
there is nothing to fear here. 

180 (185). The crow, the mouse, and the tortoise assembled 
at their place. 

181 (186). On seeing the gazelle looking at the water and 
not drinking, the tortoise said to him: Drink if you are thirsty, 
and fear not; for there is nothing to frighten you. 

182 (188). The gazelle drew near them, and the tortoise 
welcomed him and greeted him, and said to him: Whence have 
you come? 

183 (189). He said: I have been129 in these plains (literally, 
deserts) [a long time]13° and hunters (literally, mounted archers) 





126 Kmending >>> to > as in ms. Jos. Derenbourg. 

127 Translation of this section largely by M. S. 

128 Ms. Jos. Derenbourg, And he is not accounted as living who is 
expelled from human society to solitude. A similar clause is supported 
by J (JC, tho fragmentary) and ASu. OSp different, but still with a 
parallel clause. M.S. 

129 Kh and OSp, have grazed. 

130 Supplied from J (with JC, BdB), longues années; cf. OS, schon 
lange Zeit. 
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have never ceased pursuing me from place to place. To-day I 
saw an old man,!31 and I feared that he might be a hunter. 
So I came (here) in terror. 

184 (190). The tortoise said: Fear not, for we have never 
gen any hunters here at all. We will grant you our love and 
or dwelling-place, and pasturage is near us. 

185 (191). The gazelle desired their friendship and remained 
vith them. They had a shelter of trees to which they used to 
ome every day, and where they assembled and diverted them- 
elves with stories and conversed. 

186 (192). Now one day the crow, the mouse, and the tor- 
toise were waiting at the shelter at their appointed time, but 
the gazelle was absent. They waited for him a while, [but he 
did not come].!32 

187 (193). When a long time had elapsed, they feared that 
harm had befallen him. 

188 (194). They, [the mouse and the tortoise,]!33 said to the 
crow: Fly up and see if you observe the gazelle in any of those 
(misfortunes) that distress us. 

189 (195). The crow circled around and looked, and, behold, 
the gazelle was in a hunter’s net. 134 


190 (198). He flew away swiftly to inform the mouse and 
the tortoise. 





131 Text leans, DeS and Kh read lBn‘% (‘figure, phantom’); this 
is better; cf. OS, etwas. M. S. 

132 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J and OSp. (Add El. 
lam not sure that the fullest text, as represented by deS, OSp, and J, 
is the best. JC and BdB do not support J, but with NS come nearer 
to supporting Ch. El seems to omit in turn the initial phrase of 187. 
The two phrases, end of 186 and beginning of 187, really say the same 
thing in a slightly different way, and I am not at all sure that the fuller 
text is the better. M. S.) 

133 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JC) and OSp. (OS 
and ASu agree with Ch. NS, curiously, agrees with Tantrakhyayika in 
having the tortoise alone make the request. M. S.) 

134 NS adds, ‘And he descended to him, and said: Brother, who has 
caused you to fall into this net? The gazelle answered: Is it not the 
hour of death? But if you have some plan try it.’ Curiously, NS is the 
only version of the K and D that in this place agrees with the Sanskrit 
texts (Sanskrit Reconstruction 196, 197). OSp and El have a lacuna here 
and put the speech of the mouse in Sanskrit 201 into the mouth of the 
crow, who in those versions, as in NS, flies down to the deer. 
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191 (199). The tortoise and the crow said to the mouse: 
This situation is hopeless except for you. Therefore help our 
brother! 

192 (200—202). The mouse ran quickly until he reached the 
gazelle, and said: How did you fall into this misfortune? For 
you are one of the sharp-witted. The gazelle said: 

193 (vs. 78). Is sharp wit of any avail against the predestined, 
the hidden,135 which cannot be seen or avoided? 

194 (223). And while they were (engaged) in conversation, 
the tortoise came to them. 

195 (224, 225). The gazelle said to her: You have not done 
right in coming to us.136 

196 (226, 227). For when the hunter comes and the mouse 
shall have finished cutting my bonds, I shall quickly outstrip 
him. The mouse has a roomy refuge among his holes,137 and 
the crow can fly away. But you are slow and have no speed,!%8 
and I am fearful of the hunter on your account. The tortoise 
said: 

197 (vs. 81). It is not considered living when one is separated 
from his friends. 139 

198 (vs. 83). For help toward the appeasing of cares and 
the consolation of the soul in misfortunes lies in the meeting 





135 Accepting Cheikho’s emendation of del for d2eJ! supported 
by OSp, encubiertas. JC says, que desuper lata est (J similar); NS, which 
is from above. 

136 Translation of final clause by M. S. 

137 Ch is inferior; deS and Kh, the mouse has many holes; J, la souris 
trouvera assez de cachettes et de trous (JC almost identical); OSp, eZ mur 
@ muechas cuevas que estan por aqui. 

138 Text reads Suolarw Y. Cheikho suggests LU Ga% Y which is the 


reading of deS and Kh and conforms in meaning with J and JC. Bo- 
lufer, editor of OSp, suggests the root «ls which seems to be the source 
of the Spanish reading. 

139 J (literal translation by M. S.), an intelligent (man) does not con- 
sider that he lives after the separation of the friends; OSp, he is not con- 
sidered wise or living who separates himself from his friends; OS, Wer 
nicht mit seinen Freunden und Néachsten lebt und dennoch leben will, ist 
unverniinftig. (This OS is gained only by emendation and appears to me 
uncertain, tho I have nothing better to offer — ‘is without unce 
standing’ holds good; El, a man is not accounted wise who is isolated by 
separating himself from his friends; Gk, ’ABlwros 6 meta ri rav plu 
orépnow Blos. M. S.). 
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of a friend with a friend when each has revealed 14° to his 
companion his sorrow and his complaint. 

199 (vs. 84). When separation occurs between a trusting 
friend and his confidant, he (the friend) is robbed of his heart 
and denied his happiness and deprived of his insight. 

200 (228, 229). The tortoise had not yet finished her speech 
when the hunter came up, and at the same time as this the 
mouse finished (cutting) the snares. The gazelle escaped; the 
crow flew up; and the mouse entered the hole.14! 

201 (230, 231). When the hunter came to his snares and 
saw that they had been cut, he was astonished; and he began 
to look around him, but he saw nothing except the tortoise, 42 

202 (232). He took her and bound her with the cords. 

203 (233). The gazelle, the crow, and the mouse assembled 
without delay, and they saw the hunter just as he was taking 
up the tortoise and binding her with the cords. At this their 
grief became oppressive, and the mouse said: 

204 (vs. 85). It seems that we never pass the last stage of 
one misfortune without falling into another that is worse. 

205 (vs. 86). He was right who said, ‘A man does not cease 
walking firmly as long as he does not stumble; but if he stumbles 
once while walking on uneven ground, the stumbling continues 
with him, even tho he walks on even ground.’ 

206 (vs. 87, 234, ?235). Verily, the fate that was mine, which 
separated me from my family, my possessions, my home, and 
my country, was not to give me my fill until it should sepa- 
rate me from all that I was living with of the companionship 
of the tortoise,143 the best of friends, 

207 (vs. 88). whose love does not look for recompense nor 
seek a return, but whose love is a love of nobility and loyalty, 





0 Text .,a5\. I accept Cheikho’s emendation (,-48| which is the 
reading of ms. Jos. Derenbourg. 

41 DeS and Kh (M.S. adds ASu) add, and only the tortoise remained ; 
JC similar. (But J, BdB, OSp, El, Gk, and OS like Ch. M. S.). 

142 DeS and Kh add, crawling along; cf. OS, wie sie thres Weges zog. 

143 This translation is partly that of M. S. I emend gy to le as in 
de Sacy’s ms. 1502 and ms. Jos. Derenbourg, which, as translated by 
M.S., say, could not be satisfied until it should separate me from as much 
as I had of the friendship of the tortoise. M.S. rejects this emendation, 
but emends d.ixic to dslsve, and translates, ... separate me from 
everyone with whom I lived of the companions of the tortoise. 
17 JAOB 42 
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208 (vs. 89). a love that exceeds the affection of a parent 
for a child, 

209 (vs. 90). a love which nothing brings to an end except 
death. 

210 (vs. 92). Alas for this body, over which misfortune is 
the regent that never ceases to maintain sway and to cause 
change. 

211 (vs. 93). Nothing is permanent for it (the body) or endu- 
ring with it, just as ascendancy is not permanent with stars 
in the ascendant, nor descendancy with (stars in) the descen- 
dant; but in their revolution the ascendant never fails to become 
the descendant, and the descendant the ascendant, and the 
rising the setting, and the setting the rising. 

212 (vs. 94). This grief reminds me of my (former) griefs, 
like a wound that has healed upon which a blow falls; for 
(then) two pains come together upon him who has it—the pain 
of the blow and the pain of the breaking open ‘44 of the wound.'#5 

213 (236). Just so is he who has assuaged his wounds in the 
company of his friends, and then has been bereft of them. 

214 (237a). The crow and the gazelle said to the mouse: 
Our grief and your grief and your words,!46 tho eloquent, are 
of no avail whatever for the tortoise. Cease this, and concern 
yourself with finding (a means of) liberation for the tortoise. 
For it has been said: 

215. ‘Men of valor are known only in battle, [men of]!# 
probity in business, family and child in poverty, and friends 
in adversities.’ 

216 (237b). The mouse said: I consider it a good plan, that 





144 Text reads (pl! for which Cheikho proposes (p41! M. 5. 
suggests with deS and Kh ,plil ‘which is said of wounds while 
e451 is said only of bones.’ 

143 J (JC), NS, and probably OSp (llaga) speak of an ulcer. In J ete. 
the ulcer is lanced by a surgeon and the patient suffers the double pain 
of the ulcer and the operation. 

146 DeS reads, ... are one, but ... This is probably correct; cf. OSp, 
Nuestro dolor e el tuyo uno es, e maguer mucho se diga ... M.S. 

147 Supplied on the basis of deS and Kh, supported by OSp, lo fieles; 
NS, the upright man; OS, der Redliche (emended from the Arabic, but 
emendation practically certain. J should be translated ‘possessor of 
honesty’, exactly equivalent to Arabic; ASu, masters (possessors) of 
honesty; El, the trusted one; Gk, 6 5 mwris. M. S&S.) 


tortoi 
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217 (238). you, o gazelle, shall run on until you are near the 
hunter’s road, and shall lie down as tho wounded and dead.148 

218 (239, 241a). And the crow shall alight upon you as tho 
he were about to eat you, the hunter following. Then be (keep) 
near him: And149 

219 (240). I hope that if he observes you, he will put down 
the things he has with him — his bow and his arrows, and 
the tortoise150 — and will hasten to you. 

220 (242). When he draws near you, you must flee from 
him, limping, so that his lust for you will not be lessened. 
Offer him this opportunity several times, (remaining still) until 
he comes near you.!5t Then take him away thus as far as 
you can, 152 

221 (241b). I hope that the hunter will not return until I 
have finished cutting the cord with which the tortoise is bound, 
and we have left with the tortoise and reached our home. 

222 (243). The gazelle and the crow did this, acting in 
concert and wearying!53 the hunter for a long while.154 Then 
he turned back. 





- 
a 


48 Kmending ~~ (disabled) to —™~~, as suggested by Bolufer, 
supported by OSp. Other versions incomplete: deS and Kh, as tho wounded ; 
NS, as if you had received a severe wound; J, as tho near unto death; 
JC, quasi mortuum. (Add BdB, als ob er tod sy. Gk, ws vexpav; ASu, as 
tho weary and wounded; El omits. M. S.) 

49 Translation of last sentence by M. S. who remarks: Ch differs more 
or less from deS and Kh and the other versions, especially OSp, in which 
the mouse follows the hunter and it is the mouse, not the hunter, that 
observes in 219. In OS the mouse follows the hunter, but the hunter 
observes as in Ch. 

150 J (JC, BdB), the net; OSp, the crossbow, the net and the tortoise; 
OS, the tortoise ... with the bow and the net. (Add Gk, the bow and the 
quiver; ASu, deS, and Kh, the tortoise with the utensils; NS, the tortoise. 
M. S.) 

15t DeS and Kh, until he is far from us. Offshoots of the Arabic 
omit or abbreviate. 

152 Translation of this sentence by M. S. 

83 Text Liatl; perhaps better aol (‘the hunter followed ...’), as 
suggested by Bolufer. This is supported by Kh and OSp (add J, with 
JC and BdB, El, NS, and ASu. M. 8S). 

154 DeS and Kh, ‘The gazelle and the crow did what the mouse had 
told them, and the hunter came near them. The gazelle drew him on 
with pretended flight until he had led him far from the mouse and the 
tortoise.’ J and JC similar but shorter. 
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223 (244). Meanwhile the mouse had cut the tortoise’s cords, 
and they two saved themselves together.155 

224 (246). When the hunter came, he found the cord cut; 
and he reflected on the matter of the gazelle that limped and 
the crow that seemed to be eating the gazelle and yet was not 
eating, and on the cutting of his snares‘5¢ before this. He grew 
worried and said: This place is nothing else than a place of 
sorcerers or a place of jinns. Then he returned to the place 
from which he had come at first in search of something, without 
looking toward it.157 

225 (247). The crow, the gazelle, the tortoise, and the mouse 
went away to their shelter safe and secure.158 

226 (vs. 96). [If it happens that these creatures despite their 
smallness and weakness could effect their escape from the bonds 
of destruction time after time thru their love and loyalty and 
firmness of heart and the aid of one to the other; then men, 
who are endowed with understanding and intelligence and the 
instincts of good and evil and the gift of discrimination and 
knowledge, should much more readily unite and help one 
another.]159 

227 (Colophon). This is the illustration of the mutual aid 
of friends. End of the Chapter of the Ringdove. 





155 DeS and Kh (connected with the preceding), ‘while the mouse 
busied himself with cutting the thong until he had cut it and had escaped 
with the tortoise.’ M.S. observes that the order of telling the events in 
Ch is perhaps nearer OS, while OSp also supports Ch. 

156 Text «bil LP? ps. This is corrupt but perhaps represents 4 
phrase meaning ‘how the deer lay down.’ However, I have substituted 
the reading of deS and Kh, slo 229, which may be correct. 
Their sense is supported by OSp and J (JC, BdB). 

157 DeS and Kh, ‘Then he returned to the place from which he had 
first come, not seeking (to take away) anything nor ever turning toward 
it.’ OSp somewhat similar; JC, et abiit in viam suam cum timore 
(essentially like J and BdB). (El, and he returned in fear and haste. 
Ch must be emended from deS to be readable, by simply inserting Y before 

Al. and reading Y»9 for \&. Then Ch means exactly the same thing 
as deS (Kh). Cf. Bolufer. M. S.). 

188 J (JC, BdB), OSp (M. S. adds NS, El, and the expanded ASu) 
insert here, The king said to the philosopher. The other versions, like the 
Sanskrit texts, omit this statement. 

189 This entire section, omitted in Ch, is supplied from deS and Kh. 
Parallels, less expanded, appear in other Arabic Mss. (see Cheikho’s note) 
and in J (JC), OSp, NS, and OS. 
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THE MARATHA POET-SAINT DASOPANT 
DIGAMBAR 


Justin E. ABBOTT 
Summit, New Jersey 


Sources of information 


TWENTY YEARS aGO Dasopant Digambar was hardly more 
than a mere name in Western India. In 1902, however, that 
enthusiastic and devoted scholar, Vishvanath Kashinath Raj- 
wade, in one of his journeys of research, discovered at Amba 
Jogai (Mominabad) in the Haidarabad State, a branch of the 
descendants of Dasopant, possessing many manuscripts of the 
voluminous works of this poet-saint, and in addition an account 
of his life, in manuscript, by an unknown author. Mr. Rajwade 
published a short account of his discovery in the series known 
as Granthamala. 

In 1904, Mr. Vinayak Laxaman Bhave, the well known 
scholar of Marathi literature (in 1919 the author of Maharashtra 
Sarasvat, History of Marathi Literature) published in the series 
known as Maharashtrakavi the Dasopant Charitra (Life of 
Dasopant) which had been discovered by Mr. Rajwade. The 
manuscript of this work, and the only one known to exist, was 
given to Mr. Bhave by one of Dasopant’s descendants at Amba 
Jogai, Shridhar Avadhita Deshpande, the 12th in the line of 
discipleship-descent. 

In 1905 Mr. V. L. Bhave published in the Maharashtrakavi 
two chapters of Dasopant’s great work, the Gitarnava, a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita, the manuscript of which had 
been given him by Shridhar Avadhita Deshpande. 

In 1912 Mr. Shankar Shri Krishna Dev, of Dhulia, also an 
enthusiastic and devoted student of the Maratha Poet-Saints, 
published in the Journal of the Bharat Itihas Saishodhak 
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Mandal, Vol. 4, Part 1, page 10, a short note on Dasopant 
and his Marathi and Sanskrit works. 

In 1914 Mr. Dev published in the Proceedings of the Bharat 
Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal the Grantharaj of Dasopant. The 
preface contains such information regarding Dasopant as Mr. 
Dev was able to collect. 

In 1915 Mr. V. L. Bhave published in the Journal of the 
Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Vol. 12, page 106, a sun- 
mary of Dasopant’s Santavijaya.! 

In 1919 Mr. Bhave published his History of Marathi Lite. 
rature (Maharashtra Sarasvat). See page 117 for his account 
of Dasopant and his works. On page 145 a facsimile of what 
is believed to be Dasopant’s handwriting is given. Mr. Bhave's 
chapter on Mahipati and other historians (Mahipati va itar 
Charitrakar), containing a reference to Dasopant, is a reprint 
with slight changes of his article printed in the Journal of 
the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Vol. 12, page 108. 


Early references to Dasopant 


Mahipati (1715—1790) in his Bhaktavijaya, written in 1762, 
Chap. 57, 178, merely mentions his name in the list of Saints. 
In the invocation to Bhaktalilamrit (written in 1774), Chap. 1, 
Dasopant is described as one who had received the blessing of 
atta (Datta anugrahi). 

In Bhaktalilamrit Chap. 22, 48 to 68, the meeting of Eknath 
and Dasopant in a forest is recorded. In chapter 22, 79 to 
101, there is an account of a visit paid by Dasopant to Eknath 
at Paithan. 

Moropant (1729—1794) in his Sanmanimala, Jewel-necklace- 
of-Saints, says: 

Dasopantin kela Gitirnava manava sava lakh 

Grantha parama dustara to na tayachi jase na Vasavala kha. 

Jayaramasuta, a disciple of Ramdas (1608—1681), mentions 
Dasopant in his Santamalika. See Kavyetihasasangraha, No. 24, 
Part 3, page 33. 

Girdhar, a disciple of Ramdas, in his Shri Samarthapratapa 
16, 34 mentions Gitarnava as the work of D&sopant. 





1 Mr. Bhave thinks Mahipati must have been acquainted with this 
work, see page 112. 
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The published works of Dasopant 


Grantharaj. This was printed in 1914 by Mr. 8. 8. Dev of 
Dhulia from four MSS, two of which he obtained at Amba 
Jogai, and two from Yekhehal, found in the Math of Atmaram, 
the author of Shri Dasavishramadhaima. These MSS are de- 
signated by Om, Shri, Ra, and Ma, and their dates Mr. Dev 
gives as 1728, 1578, 1678, 1758 respectively. The Ms Om was 
used for printing, but the variations found in Shri, Ra, and 
Ma are indicated in foot notes. In printed form the Grantha- 
raj covers 196 pages.? 

The Grantharaj is a philosophical work in verse, consisting 
of eight chapters (Prakaran) put in the form of a dialogue 
between Guru and Disciple. The Disciple asks questions regar- 
ding the true meaning of Bandha (Bondage of the Soul), Moksha 
(Deliverance) and Jivanmukti (Deliverance though still living). 
The answers of the Guru are in accord with the usual Vedantic 
formulae, and are corroborated by quotations from the Brihad- 
iranyaka, Taittiriya and Chandogya Upanishads. 

Gitarnava. The two first chapters of this work were publi- 
shed by Mr. V. L. Bhave in 1905, in the Maharashtrakavi 
series. The MS was given him by Shridhar Avadhita Desh- 
pande of Amba Jogai. The age of the MS is not indicated. 
The Gitarnava is a commentary on the 18 chapters of the 
Bhagavadgita. Every word of the original is commented upon, 
the whole making a voluminous work, said to consist of 125,000 
verses. In the second chapter the author inserts at some length 
a story of human life and its sorrows, also an amusing story 
at considerable length, of a Brahman, who even under the 
greatest pressure refused to use Prakrit for communication, 
employing only Sanskrit. 

Déasodigambarkrit Santavijaya. Mr. Bhave, in the Journal 
of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, 1915, vol. 12, page 
106, gives a summary of the 34 chapters of the Santavijaya, 
with its long list of Maratha Saints, beginning with Dnyanadev. 


List of published and unpublished Works 
The following list of 52 works of Dasopant in Marathi and 
Sanskrit is given by Mr. 8. S. Dev. See preface to the Gran- 
tharaj, page 4. 


2 See Preface to Grantharaj, page 12. 
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Gitarnava 

Gitarthabodh 
Avadhttaraj 

Grantharaj 

Prabodhodaya Pirvardha 
Prabodhodaya Uttarardha 
Sthilagita 

Vakyavritti (in prose) 
Panchikaran (written on cloth) 
Padarnava 
Dattatreyamahatmya 
Gitabhashya 


Bhaktirajakavacha 
Vajrapaiijarakavacha 
Sahasrandmatika 
Dattatreyanamavali 
Daga, Dvadaga, and Sata Namavali 
Mangalamirtipaja 
Vachakipuja 
Mahapija 
Manasikapija 
Vedoktaptja 
Vaidikapija 
Yantraptja 


Sarthagita 

Avadhitagita 

Anugita 
Dattatreyasahasranamastotra 
Dattatreyadasandmastotra 
Dattatreyadvadaganamastotra 
Dattatreyashodaganamastotra 
Dattatroyagatanamastotra 
Siddhadattatreyastotra 
Shadguruyantra 
Shodaégadalayantra 
Atripanchakapradhanayantra 
Sivastotra 

Gurustotra 

Shodaégastotra 
Sitajvaranivaranastotra 


Namamritastotra 
Gitastotra 
Prabandhastotra 
Gitaprabandhastotra 
Siddhamalémantrastotra 
Upakalastotra 
Shodasavatarastotra 
Shodasavatarapradurbhavastotra 
Agamanigama 
Vedapadakhyastotra 
Shodasavataradhyanastotra 
Dasopanishadbhashya 


Historical Notes 


Dasopant Digambar was born in A. D. 1551 and died in 
1615.3 He was thus the contemporary of the great Poet-Saint 
Eknath (1548—1609) and tradition records their meeting to- 
gether.‘ He lived during the reign of that tolerant Mohammedan 
Emperor Akbar, but under the immediate rule of the Moham- 
medan king at Bedar, Ali Barid Shah.’ When Dasopant died 





3 More exactly, in Indian chronology, he was born in Shaka 1473, 
Bhadrapada, Vadya 8 and died in Shaka 1537 Magha, Vadya 6. This I 
give on the authority of Mr. Vishvanath Kashinath Rajwade. See Gran- 
thamala of 1902, also Mr. S.S. Dev in preface of Grantharaj page 2. Also 
Mr. V. L. Bhave in Maharashtra Sarasvat page 117. I am unaware of 
their authority, but presume the dates were obtained locally from Daso- 
pant’s descendants at Amba Jogai. 

4 Mahipati in his Bhaktalilamrit, Chap. 22, 48—68 and 81—101. 

5 The Barids were generals in the army of the Bahmani kings at Bedar, 
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(1615), Tukaram at Dehu and Ramdas at Jamb were boys of 
seven years of age. 

It is true of Dasopant, as of the other Maratha Poet-Saints, 
that there is very little known of his life from a strictly histo- 
rical point of view. The method that some of the biographers 
of the Maratha saints are adopting, of separating from the 
mass Of tradition the miraculous, and calling that part legen- 
dary, and the balance historical, or probably historical, is mis- 
leading, and is to be rejected. With few exceptions, the plain 
fact is, that during the lifetime of these saints no eyewitness 
recorded the events of their lives. Stories were however handed 
down from generation to generation in the line of their family 
or discipleship. These traditions have in some instances been 
collected by some “lover of the Saints”, and have been recorded, 
as in the case of Mahipati in his Bhaktavijaya or Bhaktali- 
lamyit. These are not historical records in any sense. It is 
misleading to regard them as such. They may of course con- 
tain parts that are historical, but the only true course is to 
regard all as traditional, with the exception of what may in 
special instances be corroborated by outside evidence. I have 
therefore made two divisions—the historical, and the traditional. 


The Historical Division 


At Amba Jogai, also known as Mominabad, in the Haidarabad 
State, there is the Samadhi, or tomb, of Dasopant Digambar. 
There are also at the same place two families claiming descent 
from Dasopant, the one called the major branch (Thorlen devghar), 
the other the minor branch (Dhdkten devghar). In the major 
branch the present representative in the line of discipleship is 
Shridhar Avadhita Deshpande. There is also a branch of the 
family at Bavagi near Bedar, and still another at Chandrapir 
near Nagpir.6 All these branches are said to possess manu- 
script copies of Dasopant’s works.? 
and in 1589 displaced the Bahmani dynasty. Ali Barid Shah, under whom 
Dasopant must have lived, died in 1582. See Kincaid’s History of the 
Maratha People, The Bahmani Kingdom, pages 60 to 79 and 102. 

6 The family line is as follows: Digambar, Dasopant, Dattajipant, 
Vishvabhar, Dasoba, Dattaji, Devaji, Vishvambhar, Gurubova, Avadhita, 
Atrivarada, Vishvambhara. See Rajwade in Granthamala under Dasopant, 


and Maharashtra Sarasvat, page 119. 
7 Grantharaj, page 4 of preface. Also Maharashtrakavi, Part 2, page 39. 
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It is evident from the voluminous nature of Dasopant’s works, 
their contents, language, style, etc., that he was a man of lear. 
ning and of piety, and given to untiring labor. 

The question of his influence on his own and following times 
is not easy to answer. Copies of his works have been thus far 
found only with his descendants, and in the Math of Atmaran, 
the author of Shri Dasavishramadhama, at Yekhehal. His 
Gitarnava was however known to Moropant (1729—1794), and 
Mahipati (1715—1790) relates of Dasopant’s meeting Eknath on 
two occasions. His works were probably known to Ramdas. The 
evidence of this is twofold. (1) Girdhar, the disciple of Ramdas, 
in his Samarthapratapa,8 conceives of a banquet given by Ramdas 
to authors past and present, at which the viands were their 
respective literary works. Dasopant is mentioned as guest, and 
the Gitarnava as his special contribution to the banquet: Daso 
Digambara svayanpaki sovale Gitarnavarasin sampirna jevile 
(Shri Samarthapratapa 16, 34). (2) There is a very noticeable 
similarity between some portions of Ramdas’ Dasbodh and the 
Grantharaj and the Gitarnava. Compare Ramdas’ picture of 
human life in Dasbodh (Dashak 3, Samas 1—4) with Gitarnava 
Chap. 2, 2115—2175, and Grantharaj Chap. 3, 55 and following 


The Traditional Division 


What is traditionally recorded of Dasopant is found in the 
Dasopantcharitra, the work of an unknown author, printed by 
Mr. V. L. Bhave in the Maharashtrakavi series. Mr. Bhave 
states that he also came into possession of another Dasopant- 
charitra, very modern and not thought worthy of printing. 

Mahipati in his Bhaktalilamrit, Chap. 22, 48—68 and 79—101, 
relates the meeting of Eknath with Dasopant on two occasions. 

Doubtless many local traditions regarding Dasopant could 
be collected from his present descendants at Amba Jogai and 
other places mentioned above. 

The following is a translation of that portion of the Daso- 
pantcharitra that covers the eventful incident in Dasopant’s 
early life, when in his great distress God came in the form of 








8 Shri Samarthapratapa by Girdhar, page 99; published by S. S. Dev at | 
Dhulia in the Ramdas and Ramdasi series, 1912 (shaka 1834). 
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a humble servant to deliver him from the designs of the Moham- 
medan king. The remaining portion of the Dasopantcharitra 
I shall give only in summary. 


Shri Dasopantcharitra 

(1) Obeisance to Shri Ganesh! Obeisance to Shri Saraswati! 
Obeisance to Shri Dattatreya, the First Guru! Om! Obeisance 
to Thee, O Digambar, the Good-Guru, Joy-Innate, Ocean-of- 
Happiness! Sun-that-drives-away -the-darkness-of-Ignorance, 
Ganesh-in-form! Obeisance to Thee! (2) One need merely call 
on Thee, Ganapati, and all the illusion of corporeal conscious- 
ness vanishes. Thou alone appearest in all existences, the 
Inner-Soul-of-all, Merciful One! (3) Victory, Victory to Thee, 
Primal Maya, Mother-of-the-World! O Divine Moon in the 
forest of Joy! Thou who yearnest for thy worshipers! Thou- 
who-pervadest-the-Universe, Thou Joy-of-the-Universe! O 
Sharada! (4) Now let me praise my caste Deity, who at the 
mere uttering of his name manifests himself in my lotus-heart, 
and shows his love without and within; (5) Whose praises 
Vyasa and others sing, whom Brahma and the other Gods 
meditate upon, Martanda, my caste Deity. (6) When one medi- 
tates upon him in one’s lotus-heart, its emotion is that of 
delight in his lotus-feet. And through it I shall certainly gain 
richness of expression. (7) Singing also with love the praises 
of my Mother and Father, who are in truth the abode of all 
the Deities, and receiving on my head their blessing, I have 
become the object of their love. (8) Now let me sing the praises 
of the good Saints who are the heavenly jewels in the ocean 
of Absence-of-Feeling. With their assurance of full success, the 
composing of this book will now proceed. (9) Dattatreya, the 
three-faced in form, the object of meditation for Brahma and 
the other gods, the inner sanctuary of the Upanishads, the in- 
scrutable glory of the Vedas and other Scriptures, (10) He is 
my Good-Guru, His name is Shri Digambar, Giver-of-innate- 
Joy, the Inner-Soul-of-the- A nimate-and-Inanimate, Lord-of-All. 
(11) Listen with joy to the story of his descent, that has taken 
place in varied forms from age to age, a story that is the 
happy quintessence of happiness. (12) He the Primal Guru, 
King of Yoga, the Original-Seed-of-the-Universe, descended 
voluntarily in the form of man to save the world. (13) Though 
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he truly appeared man, he was not man, but Lord-of-All. It 
is His story that I wish in substance to bring to my own mind. 
(14) But the inspiration of the mind, and the enlightenment 
of the intellect is truly the Good-Guru himself. Who can sing, 
and how can one sing His praises without His aid? (15) He 
entering into speech causes it to flow by His own power. Hence, 
kind listeners, give attention now with joyful heart. 

(16) The Deshpandya of Nara&yanpeth, whose name was Digam- 
barraya, and whose wife’s name was Parvati, stood first among 
those of good repute. (17) I know not how, in this or another 
life, they may have adored Shri Hari, but in their womb 
Avadhita descended in the form of a son. (18) His name was 
Daso Digambar, who truly was Lord also; from whose mouth 
there issued the voluminous “Commentary on the Gita”, con- 
sisting of 125,000 verses. (19) This Maharaj Dasopant, having 
the very form of Shri Datta, descended verily for the saving 
of the world into that household. (20) He whose face was full 
of smiles, long-eyed, straight-nosed, of fair complexion, his 
hands reaching to his knees, possessed of every noble quality, 
and beyond all comparison, descended into this world. (21) His 
Mother and Father, rich in their good fortune, joyfully spent 
their money and performed for him at the proper time the 
ceremonies of the sacred thread and of marriage. (22) Listen 
now with love to what happened to mother, father and son after 
the above events. 

(23) Digambarraya was the Deshasth of the five Mahdls, 
Narayanpeth and the other peths. Being a very competent 
man he was the chief official of these peths. (24) It was the 
rule that he should despatch the whole of the revenue of that 
district to the Government at Bedar. (25) It happened, how- 
ever, in a year of failure of rain, that the Government money 
was not despatched, and he was called to Bedar. (26) The 
Bahamani king had authority over the whole country, and lived 
at Bedar, hence Digambar was called there. (27) He was in 
default by 200,000 rupees. Now listen to the story in detail of 
what happened to him. (28) They thus questioned him: “As 
there is a debit balance against you of Government money, 
how can you expect to be released without making it good?” 
(29) He replied: “It is because of failure of rain that this 
balance of Government money stands against me. Have mercy 
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therefore. I ask your forgiveness. (30) If you give me your 
assurance, I will make the effort and raise the money.” The 
king listened, and replied thus: (31) “I must have the money, 
if you are to be released. Obtain some security from the people 
here, or leave your son here, and go, and send back the money.” 
(32) Listening to the demand of his Lord, the man thought 
to himself: “How can I leave my child here and go!” (33) When 
Digambar had been brought to Bedar, his son had come with 
him, the son who was an Avatdér, Dasopant Maharaj. (34) As 
the king looked upon the boy he was greatly pleased with 
him, and said: “What a wonderful image God has made out 
of Beauty! (35) As I look at the child”, he said to himself, 
‘my craving is not satisfied by occasional glimpses. What a 
statue of Happiness! (36) If I had such a jewel in my house 
he would become the Lord of my realm. As I look over the 
whole animate and inanimate world I see no one equal to him. 
(37) Let all my wealth vanish, but this child I must have for 
my own.” This idea came to his mind because he had no child 
of his own. (38) Still further he thought: “He looks like a 
Twice-born boy, but I see him stamped with a royal mark. 
(39) As I look at his moon-face, my chakor-eye gazes unsatisfied. 
If I can adopt him as my own son I shall place him on the 
royal throne.” (40) Having determined on this plan he said 
to Digambar: “Leave your son here and go back to your home. 
(41) Make a promise of one month, and go from here quickly. 
As soon as I receive the money your son will be returned to 
you. (42) If however at the end of the month”, the king con- 
tinued, “the money does not arrive, your son will be initiated 
into my caste. Know this for a certainty.” (43) In conformity 
with this, the king made him give a written agreement. The 
man, being helpless, gave such a writing.. (44) Having given 
the document, Digambar left for his home, but with his heart 
full of anxiety. “Shall I ever see my son again?” he cried. 
(45) “How difficult of apprehension God is!” he thought. “How 
can I go and leave my son! He is not my son, but my very 
life. How can I leave him here?” (46) With mind full of 
anxiety, he thought however of Shri Avadhita. Listen, O 
pious ones, to what he said to his son. (47) “O my son! my 
babe! How beautiful to me your body! To leave you but a 
moment seems to me like an age! (48) Burn, burn to ashes 
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my life! Burn, burn to ashes my worldly affairs! You are my 
very life, how can I leave you and go!” (49) What did the 
noble son reply? “He, the King of the Yoga, dwelling in the 
heart, is concerned with his own honor. Why do you worry? 
(50) He is our caste Deity, He will preserve me. When He, 
the Soul-of-the- World, is with me, why fear? (51) At the mere 
thought of him worldly fears fly away. By the mere thought 
of him one is united with the Only-One. By the mere thought 
of him innate joy is aroused. What are these contemptible 
things of life to Him? (52) Do not hesitate, go home. He 
will provide the money, and we shall soon meet again.” (53) The 
father listened to the words of his son, and immediately started. 
Keeping the image of Avadhita in his heart, he arrived at 
his home. (54) Compassionate listeners, hearken with deep 
respect to what happened after he had returned to his home. 

(55) Near Bedar was the shrine of Nrisimha, called Nrisimha 
Spring. The boy went there every day for his bath. (56) The 
King had granted him an allowance of a rupee a day, to meet 
the expense of his meals at this place, but what was food to 
him! (57) He would perform his bath, and give the rupee to 
the Brahmans, himself fasting, and meditating upon the image 
of Datta. (58) That meditation, which to him was drinking 
nectar, continuing every day, made the child appear glorious 
to all. (59) All the men and women of the place looked on 
the beautiful child with tender feelings, and made their many 
observations. (60) Some said: “He is possessed indeed with 
noble qualities.” Others: “The Infatuation of the God-of- 
Love!” Still others: “Blessed is his mother, to have given 
birth to such a son!” (61) The Brahmans said: “He is nota 
mere child. His characteristics are not those of a mere child. 
He is a perpetual Yogabhrashta. We cannot understand 
him. (62) The money he receives for himself he gives to the 
Brahmans. We do not know whether he eats or remains 
fasting. (63) His father has gone and left him, but he is not 
troubled thereby. He is simply a mass of Glory! May Shri 
Hari protect him! (64) The Mohammedan King of this Prov- 
ince has no son, and desires to make him his son! But may 
the Husband of Uma, the Lord of Kailas, Shri Shankar, 
protect him from this.” (65) Others remarked: “The Deity whom 
he worships will certainly protect him. Be assured that through 
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Him the boy will be freed.” (66) Thus the various classes of 
people remarked to one another, but in the boy’s heart there 
was not the least concern. (67) The King, however, was 
counting the days. “How many will complete the month? 
When shall I with joy place him on the throne?” 

(68) Back in the home, however, the Mother and Father 
were in deep anxiety. Unable to raise the money by their 
efforts, they became much depressed. (69) Day by day rolled 
on, and the last day of the month arrived. The money had 
not come from the Father: but what did the child do? (70) 
He thought thus: “My birth took place with ease in the Brah- 
man caste. I am, however, in supreme perplexity. (71) In the 
8,400,000 births, attaining a human body is difficult, and attain- 
ing of birth in the Brahman caste still more difficult. (72) 
Now what is to be in reality my future condition? To whom 
shall I go for protection? Who will preserve my Brahman- 
hood? (73) The month is gradually coming to an end. Whence 
can the money be obtained? How can I be freed? Whom can 
I meet to deliver me?” (74) While he was thus anxious in mind 
the month came to its last day. At dawn the Mohammedan 
king said to the boy: (75) “I shall certainly wait until the 
evening. If the money comes by then, [ shall truly send you 
back to your Father. (76) But if the money does not come 
to-day, I shall assuredly make you a Mohammedan.” (77) As 
these words, like a lightning-bolt, fell on the boy’s ears, they 
pierced through his heart. There was no deliverance now for 
him except through Datta. (78) His lotus-face wilted. Tears 
of pain flowed from his eyes. His heart was overcome with 
emotion. It was all incomprehensible. (79) He thought to 
himself: “Up to now I did have hope from my Father. Now 
I see no hope. I cannot discern the future. (80) I can see 
no one to ward off this calamity but the special Deity whom 
I worship, whom Brahma and other gods meditate upon.” 
(81) With this feeling in his mind, he concentrated, and placed 
his meditation at the feet of Avadhita, crying to Him for 
help. (82) “Victory, victory to Thee, Son-of-Atri, Home-of-Joy, 
Creator-of-Happiness, Thou whom multitudes worship. To 
whom can I now go for protection but to Thee, Shri King- 
of-Yoga? (83) Although Thou pervadest everything, Thou art 
without qualities, and unattached. Thy indivisible nature is 
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incomprehensible to Brahma and the other Gods. (84) Thy glory 
is incomprehensible. Wonderful are Thy acts, ever new! Thou 
All-witness, All-illuminate, Self-existent-in-form, Omnipresent! 
(85) Thou art Lord-of-All, therefore Thou art called Lord-of- 
the-World. One does not see at all in Thee the delusion of 
world-existence, so called. (86) Thou art Spotless, Changeless, 
taking form for the sake of Thy worshipers. Thou movest in 
the animate and inanimate world, O Thou-of-my-heart, Merci- 
ful-One! (87) There is no one as compassionate as Thou, no 
one so pitiful. Thou alone feelest for me tender compassion, 
O Thou Source-of-Soleness, Ocean-of-Pity! (88) Thou art the 
Non-Dual, Existence, Intelligence, Joy, Yearner-for-Thy- 
worshipers, Source-of-Innate-Joy! Thou claimest to be the 
Protector -of-Thy-worshipers, O Digambar! (89) If Thou art 
in truth the Protector of Thy worshipers, Thou wilt to-day 
prove it true. Thou art in truth one who yearns over the 
distressed, Giver-of-Joy, Inner-Soul, O Digambar! (90) My 
Father, from whose seed I was begotten, remains far away. 
Thou art the Father who art in my heart. Therefore I cry 
to Thee. (91) Thou art the Mother and Father of the Uni- 
verse. Thou art He who cares for the Universe. Thou art 
the support of the Universe. The Pervader-of-the-Universe, O 
Soul-of-the-Universe, Lord-of-All! (92) This Tiger of a Mohan- 
medan seeks to swallow me whole. But by the sword of Thy 
Mercy quickly kill him, and save me, O Merciful One! (93) 
This Ocean of a Mohammedan seeks to drown me, but Thou 
art my Saviour, O Holder-of-the-Helm! Deliver me, O con- 
passionate One! (94) This Death-Serpent ‘of a Mohammedan 
desires to bite me, and change me into one dead, but since 
Thou in Thy form of Pure-Intelligence art the Snake-Charmer, 
what fear have I? (95) This Hand-cuff of a Mohammedan 
with extreme haste seeks to manacle me, but Thou, Mighty 
Advocate, break the hand-cuff quickly, O Brother of the 
Distressed! (96) This Forest-fire of a Mohammedan seeks to 
force me into the fire, but Thou, Cloud of Compassion, rain 
and cool the fire, O Thou of Dark-form! (97) Who aside 
from Thee can protect me, a child? But Thou, O Protector-of- 
the-Distressed, run, run, O Shri Avadhita! For what extrem- 
ity art Thou waiting? (98) Whilst Thou art waiting for that 
extremity I shall certainly lose my life. So run, run quickly 
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to my help and ward off the evil. (99) If a Mother should 
neglect her child, then who would care for it? Thou art truly 
my Mother dear, take me on Thy lap. (100) As the Sun goes 
to its setting tonight my Brahmanhood will suffer loss. This 
Thou knowest, O Thou who holdest the Rod, Ocean-of-Mercy, 
Compassionate One! (101) My pure pearl of Brahmanhood 
the King would sink in a Mohammedan hole. Protect me, O 
Preserver -of-the- Distressed, Punisher-of-the-Wicked! (102) 
Ward off, ward off this unbearable calamity, O! O! Digam- 
bara! Aside from Thee, O Digambara, I have no one!” (103) 
As he thus meditated in his heart, tears flowed from his eyes, 
His face turned to every quarter. He could not think what 
more to do. 

(104) An hour only of the day now remained. The King 
could not contain himself for joy. He called the Mohammedan- 
F ordained Kajis, and gave them his orders. (105) Calling 
together high and low, and many brahmans also, he put this 
question to them all. (106) “The father of the boy made an 
agreement of a month. The month is today completed. What 
shall we now do? (107) ‘If I do not send the money within 
the month, you may make him a Mohammedan.’ You know 
this is the agreement made by his father. (108) I am not 
responsible for the words of this agreement. You have of 
your own accord come together this night. Now what answer 
do you men and women, all here together, give to this?” 
(109) As they heard these harsh words, tears flowed from all 
eyes, All were choked with emotion, they could utter no 
words. (110) A great crowd of Brahmans was there, but no 
answer escaped their lips. With drooping faces they began 
to ery to God for His help. (111) “O God, Thou who hast 
a yearning for Thy worshipers! O God, Thou who carest for 
the Brahman caste,O God! Thou Great-Wave-of-Mercy, what 
a sight is this that Thou lookest upon! (112) This child is an 
ornament to the Brahman caste. This child is possessed of 
noble qualities. This child is the very life of our life. Protect 
him, protect him, Oh Compassionate-One!” (113) The child 
was now brought into the assembly. He was without bodily 
consciousness. The Soul that takes cognizance of the body had 
been summoned away in contemplation of the Only-One 
(114) His eyes remaining closed, he was imploring his Pro- 
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tector. This Protector was self-existent in his own heart, 
(115) He did not see men, but Janardan in man. His feelings 
found their full joy in Janardan, while in bodily unconscious- 
ness. (116) Listen with joy to what the Good-Guru, Shri 
Digambar, the Protector-of-the-Distressed, now did. 

(117) Becoming a Mahar (padewar), a staff in his hand, 
a blanket on his shoulder, and with cash and bills of exchange 
in hand, he suddenly appeared there in their midst. (118) He 
greeted them with “Salam! Salam!” Looking all around He 
saw extreme bewilderment. He was the Supreme Being in 
reality, but none of the dull of wit recognized him. (119) “Take, 
take these bills of exchange,” cried, without doubt, the Pro- 
tector-of-the-Distressed, but the cry was really this: “Preserve 
the Brahmanhood of the child.” But no one recognized Him. 
(120) So again Shri Digambar exclaimed: “See here! I, a 
Mahir, have come here. Ask me why, Sirs, and I will tell 
you the reason.” (121) An officer then said to him: “Well, 
where are you from? Who are you?” He replied: “I have 
come from Narayanpeth. See, I have come bringing these 
bills of exchange.” (122) With these words in their ears the 
joy of all present was more than the heavens could contain. 
A flood of delight came flowing down the heart-streams of all. 
(123) Indeed what a flood of joy broke loose! What a rain- 
fall of delight! What a well of happiness was discovered! It 
was joy everywhere. (124) As when a sinking ship reaches 
the shore; as when a dying man obtains the drink that gives 
immortality, there is joy, so all there present were filled with 
joy. (125) The total eclipse that the Moon-face of every one 
had suffered through sorrow, as Demon Ketu, now ended 
through their prayer to Avadhita. (126) The assembly of 
Brahmans now exclaimed to the child: “Blessed, blessed 1s 
your fortune. He whose joy is non-duality, your Caste-Lord, 
being your helper, how can there be fear? (127) Now open 
your lotus-eyes. Your Father has sent the money. He (God) 
is before you in the form of a man.” (128) The moment the 
boy heard this through the door of his ear, he opened his 
eyes and looked around, and there stood before him his Caste- 
Lord in human form. (129) Tears of love flowed from the 
boy’s eyes. He fell prostrate in the presence of the assembly. 
His lips were unable to utter a word for joy. He began to 
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drown in the ocean of innate joy. (130) In describing that 
joy, the hungry are satisfied. How much more others! Who 
can fully describe that joy? (131) Just as the Moon, with its 
sixteen phases, arises on the night of full-moon, so now the 
Moon-face of the boy shone forth. (132) His lotus-face, that 
had been drooping in the night of sorrow, now filled out at 
the rising of the Sun Digambar. (133) The bees of Brahmans, 
taking their honey of happiness from his lotus-face, became 
Brahma-joy and sank in the ocean of Brahma-joy. (134) The 
King now questioned the man. “Hullo! Whence are you? 
Who are you? Who sent you?” (135) He replied: “I am 
the servant of Digambar. Regarding me as very faithful, he 
placed these bills of exchange in my hand and sent me here.” 
(136) The King exclaimed: “You are a servant of how long 
standing? Tell me at once your name.” 137) He replied: 
“My name is Dattaji. I am Digambar’s servant from seven 
generations. You ask about my stipend? My food is all I 
ask of him, (138) He can never do without me a single mo- 
ment. In waking hours, in deep sleep, or in dreams I am 
always at his side. (139) If he leaves me for a single moment 
it seems equal to an age. But because He has sent me here 
for this child I am here. (140) Here, see, are bills of exchange 
for the balance due you. These bills are absolutely good, payable 
at sight, and in cash. (141) If you do not trust these bills 
of exchange, I have the cash with me. I will pay you abso- 
lutely in full, receive it now.” (142) Thus speaking he poured 
out a pile of money. All who saw it viewed it with wonder. 
(143) The man certainly stood there until the money had been 
counted. Was he man? He was Shri Avadhita, My Lord, 
Shri Digambar. (144) Blessed are these fortunate people there 
assembled! Blessed the King of good repute! Blessed that 
Maharaj Child, that Avatar into this world! (145) Men wear 
themselves out ior him in Yoga, sacrifices, and the like; they 
spend a whole life going on pilgrimages to sacred waters. Very 
hard, very hard indeed for them! But can they get a reve- 
lation of Him like this? (146) Blessed is my Shri Digambar. 
Putting aside the Majesty of His Lordship, He took the form 
of a Mahar, and ran to the help of his worshipers. (147) He 
in whom there is no smallness or greatness, He whom the four 
Vedas have attempted in vain to describe, He whom the six 
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shastras were unequal to, and the eighteen (Purans) wholly 
fail in their attempt. (148) The majesty of whose Maya is 
Creation and the other acts; even She cannot know his phases, 
such is He, King and Lord! (149) He to whom there is no 
coming or going, who fills the whole world to its absolute 
fulness, to call him a Mahar is strange indeed! (150) He is 
in Mahar and King alike. He fills all animate and inanimate 
things, but for his worshipers’ sake he chooses from time to 
time to manifest such deeds. (151) Well, after the King had 
counted out the money he exclaimed: “Where is the Mahar? 
Give him a stamped receipt.” (152) Who was the Mahar? 
Where was He? Where he manifested himself, there he 
vanished! But the King’s heart was pierced at once. (153) He 
cried out: “Run, run, where is that Mahar? My eyes are 
bursting to see him again. He seems to me to be the light 
of the eye! (154) Let this heap of money burn to ashes! 
Burn to ashes! Because of it I failed to converse with him. 
I am a mass of sin, and yet he visited me. (155) Has he 
disappeared by casting a spell on this assembly? Where could 
he have gone, escaping the vision of all here? (156) I had 
intended to give him a rich gift that would overwhelm him, 
and to send back this child in his company. (157) Search! Search 
everywhere! Where, where has he gone? Bring him quickly 
before me! I am waiting for him.” (158) His servants replied: 
“He was here a moment ago, but where he has now gone, 
escaping the vision of all, we do not know.” (159) He whom 
Brahma and the other Gods are unable to see, how can he 
be found by human beings? He only can have a vision of him 
who is united at his Good-Guru’s feet. (160) Still, because 
the King was good, and the people there also good, Shri 
Avadhita had given a manifestation of himself in human 
form. (161) Blessed be that City of Vidur, called Bedar! 
Here for the help of his worshipers the Supreme manifested 
himself. (162) So also to help Damajipant the Yearner-for- 
his-worshipers, Shri Jagajjetthi joyfully and hastily ran from 
Pandhari. (163) The King, in the midst of the Brahman 
assembly, gazing again and again at the child, exclaimed with 
joyful emotion: (164) “Blessed is His divine power! Blessed 
is this child! Blessed does his Caste appear! God has saved 
him from shame! (165) I must send this child back to his 
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father. He is a mass of glory! I love him greatly.” (166) The 
Brahmans from all sides now said to the King: “While medi- 
tating on God he used to fast. The money you allowed him 
he gave to the Brahmans. (167) That meditation was his food. 
By that meditation he has become free. By that meditation 
pity was aroused for him in your heart.” (168) After listening 
to all the remarks, the King warmly embraced the child, and 
said: “I will richly clothe him and send him back.” (169) He 
had a necklace made of the nine jewels brought, and bracelets 
and other ornaments, and many rich garments, and adorned 
the child. (170) He had a new comfortable litter brought, 
and in his joy said: “Be seated in it, in my presence.” 
(171) With added pleasure he continued: “You are very dear 
to me. Leaving your Father at home, come every year to 
visit me.” (172) Thus with hurried words, he gave joy to the 
lovely boy and sent him to his home. 

(173) Now let us turn to what was happening there. Mother 
and Father were in distress night and day for their son, be- 
cause they had not sent the money. (174) The Mother mourned: 
“Oh my little babe! My eyes are wasting away in not seeing 
you! When will they be filled with the sight of you? Will 
it be possible to see you again? (175) For twelve years I was 
not a moment without you. Who will now bring about a 
meeting with my child? To whom shall I go in supplication? 
(176) This separation has attacked my whole body. It is not 
separation, but wasting disease. What physician shall I suppli- 
cate? (177) This separation in the form of a horrible demon 
has completely possessed me. ‘What exorciser shall I meet 
who will apply his supernatural powers to give me back my 
son? (178) For twelve years I nursed and cared for him! 
What a thing this King has done! How hard my fate to be 
separated from my babe! (179) How is it possible to have 
my son again! How is it possible to greet again that image 
of rest! Who will bring to my sight this very life of mine? 
(180) Let my life go, if need be, but let me meet again my 
Jewel-son.” Thus speaking, her eyes were filled with tears, 
and she seemed about to die. (181) The women and men of 
the town and certain of her relations sought to comfort her 
in various ways, but she was unconsoled. (182) “I am a most 
unfortunate one! How can I expect to own so great a trea- 
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sure? Who has taken from me, a blind woman, my staff of 
a son? (183) What terrible sin have I committed? What 
failing has Hari-Hara seen in me? What have I failed in 
the recitation of their deeds, that I should receive this? 
(184) Or, have I insulted Saddhus or Saints? Or have I 
brought discord in the relationships of brotherhood or sonship, 
that I should have to suffer this sorrow?” (185) While she 
was thus bitterly mourning and loudly wailing, some people 
brought the welcome news: “Your son has come. (186) He 
is seated in a litter,” they said. “He is accompanied by a 
large crowd. He is in the temple ‘outside the city-gate. He 
will soon be here at his home.” (187) The Mother replied: 
“Why this jesting, when you see me in grief?” While she 
was saying this, that joy of hers came and bowed before 
her. (188) When the Mother looked up, behold it was indeed 
her son standing before her, but in her confused mind she 
said: “Am I awake, or is it a dream?” (189) Separation from 
her son had caused her bodily unconsciousness, and in the reality 
of seeing her jewel of a son, she was drowning in the sea of joy. 

(190) The Father now came running, and saw him making 
his prostrate obeisance, and standing with hands palm to palm 
in delight. (191) Streams of tears of love flowed from the eyes 
of both. They embraced with love, and kissed one another in 
their joy. (192) It seemed to them then, as when nectar is 
given to one about to die, or as when one about to drown is 
suddenly drawn out by some one. (193) The fulness of joy 
that the Mother and Father of Krishna had, when he came 
from Mathura and Gokul, these had even more. (194) Both 
began to drown in the ocean of happiness. The joy of each 
the Heavens could not contain. Their happiness they could 
not contain within themselves, but through their organs of 
sense it became broadcast. (195) When they looked up to the 
ten directions they seemed all joy. The sorrow of separation 
totally disappeared as he saw the moon-face of his son. 
(196) Then all the relatives assembled, and with them many 
mendicants, and the father gratified them all by gifts and 
honors. (197) He invited the Brahmans and the men in autho- 
rity, and gave a feast and presented gifts to Brahmans. It 
seemed (to the father) as though his son were just born agai, 
(198) or as if he had just escaped from the jaws of a tiger, 
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or as if, carried off by a serpent, he had been dropped, or as 
if by good fortune he had drunk nectar, and come back again 
to life. (199) In bis joy he forgot even to ask the son what 
had taken place, and how he had succeeded in returning. He 
was simply dazed. (200) Things continued thus for a few days. 
f Then the Father questioned his son: “How did your escape 
take place? Tell me. (201) Or did you come away without 
taking leave? For if so, there will be trouble. Tell me, my boy, 
all in detail. (202) The King is wholly avaricious. How would 
he let you go without the money? How did you get free? It 
seems all wonderful to me! (203) He was watching for the 
opportunity to make you a Mohammedan. Who had mercy on 
you and freed you? How did you obtain the palanquin and 
these other pomps? (204) What generous, benevolent person, 
an Ocean-of-mercy, could you have met who would pay the 
debt, and free you, O son?” 

(205) The son listened to the words of his Father, and 
replied with a confused air: “Why, you sent the money, and 
because of it I am come. (206) You made the agreement that 
as soon as you returned home you would send the money 
within the month. As the month came to its end, listen to 
what happened. (207) On the last day, as the last hour arrived, 
I was taken into the assembly where also Brahmans had been 
summoned, and the King then said: (208) “To-day the month 
is fulfilled. I am not responsible for the words of the agreement, 
that if the money is not sent by your father I may make you 
this night a Mohammedan.” (209) The Brahmans listened to 
these harsh declarations, and could not think what to do or 
say. They stood silent, looking at one another, and not a word 
was able to escape their lips. (210) The faces of all drooped. 
They were choked with emotion, their eyes were filled with 
tears, they lost the power of speech. (211) How can I describe 
my condition? I had lost bodily consciousness in my fear of 
what might take place. (212) I had ceased entirely to hope 
that my eyes would again behold your feet, and so kept my 
mind on our Caste-Lord. (213) The Brahmans with one accord 
were praying to the Husband of Uma: ‘Run, run, to our help, 
O Husband-of-Gauri! Protect this child! (214) This child is 
absolutely without a protector, but Thou art one who yearns 
for Thy worshipers, O Protector of the weak! Run, run to 
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our help! O Lord of Kailas, O Merciful-One, O Shri Shankar!’ 
(215) As the people were thus calling for help, what should 
happen? It will rejoice your soul to hear of it. (216) The 
Kajis were all ready in the assembly to initiate me into their 
beliefs, when most suddenly your messenger appeared. (217) He 
had his blanket on his shoulder, his complexion was that of a 
dark cloud, he looked again and again towards me, and 
exclaimed, smiling with joy: (218) ‘I have come! I have come, a 
servant of Digambarraya. I am his faithful servant; hence he 
has sent all the needed money by my hand. (219) I have bills 
of exchange. If you have not confidence in them, then I will 
pour out this pile of money, and you can at once count it. 
(220) Whatever is due you, take in full. I will give you 
however much money you may demand. (221) I am his mes- 
senger, and I have uncountable money. Take this at once and 
let his son go.’ (222) As they heard these words of the 
messenger, their joy was more than the heavens could contain. 
It seemed to them as it would to a man who might obtain a 
life-giving potion when at the point of death. (223) All their 
lotus-faces that had drooped now blossomed out. The messenger 
was, as it were, in the form of the rising sun. (224) The 
anxiety of mind that filled me was also dissipated by the 
sun-messenger. His light spread without and within, and over- 
flowed the ten directions. (225) The King’s officer said to 
him: ‘Who are you? Whence have you come?’ He replied: 
‘I am from Narayanpeth; I have come with the money.’ 
(226) Thus replying, he poured out a pile of money. All were 
astonished as they saw the money. (227) While the money 
was being counted he stood mutely by. When the avaricious 
King looked up the man was gone. (228) ‘Search! Search for 
him!’ cried the King, in great concern, When he was not 
found, the people said: ‘He was here but a moment ago.’ 
(229) In the King’s heart arose a great desire to see him 
again. But no one could find him, though all looked for him. 
(230) Some said: ‘Has he bewitched us and disappeared?’ Thus 
the varied classes of men made their various remarks to one 
another. (231) Even I did not see him, but he was looking at 
me with great affection. (232) While the money was being 
counted he was standing looking at me, and was saying ‘Send 
him back’, (233) He seemed infinitely near to me, and it 
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seemed to me as though I should wave my offering about 
him. (234) He was my very life, or my Brahmanhood 
itself. Therefore He had come. Such was my joy! (235) 
How can I describe to you the emotions of this joy! He 
was not a messenger, but Joy itself, so it seemed to me. 
(236) The King then exclaimed: ‘Blessed is your father, blessed 
his family line, true to his word, a noble jewel.’ (237) Thus 
rejoicing, he honoured me, gave me jeweled ornaments, and 
sent me on my way. (238) He had a new easy palanquin 
brought, and had me seat myself in it in his presence. He 
spoke most kind words to me, and sent me to see you again. 
(239) And now, if I have your blessing I shall be happy for 
ever. Your feet are Joy itself.” So saying, he worshiped his 
father. 

(240) When the father heard these words of his son, his 
eyes were filled with the water of love, and to what he said 
hearken, ye pious folk. (241) “How could there have been 
money with me? Who could have sent that messenger? I 
cannot understand this! Whence could the man have come? 
Who could he have been? I do not know. (242) I am abso- 
lutely without money. Whence then could I have sent the 
full amount of money? [ had given up all hope of you, and 
lived overwhelmed with anxiety. (243) But blessed is my Lord 
Shri Avadhita, who is the Caste-deity of my Caste. It must 
surely be He who came and freed you, my son! (244) There 
are no limits to His kindness. He is my very own, my relation, 
my inner soul, the Merciful-One! (245) I am just a sinner 
above all sinners. There is no end to my transgressions. But 
He is the Yearner-after-His-Worshipers, the Saviour-of-the- 
World, the Giver-of-Joy-to-the-W orld. (246) In describing whom 
the Vedas had to be dumb, the Six Shastras failed in their 
attempt, and the eighteen (purans) became dejected; how 
impossible then for others to describe Him! (247) At whose 
lotus-feet Indra and all the other Gods, becoming as bees, sip 
honey with delight; (248) He who is a Bee in the lotus-mind 
of the Yogi, Attributeless, Changeless, Unattached, Ever-happy, 
Pure, Indivisible, Indestructible, (249) for whom good deeds 
are done, for whom austerities are performed, for whom the 
Rajayogi wears himself out, and yet He is not discovered even 
by these. (250) Those who spend all their lives in visiting 
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sacred waters, even they do not attain Him. How is it that 
He became pleased with me, a lowly man, He who yearns for 
the lowly, the-Merciful-One! (251) He who longs for His 
worshipers, Wish-giving-Tree, All-Helper, Satisfier-of-Desires, 
W ho-delights-the- Y ogis-heart, Who-gives-rest-to-all-mankind! 
(252) Because His slave fell into distress He quickly ran to 
his aid. Such is the Yearner-for-His-Worshipers, the Lord-of- 
the-Earth. What can I do to repay Him? (253) The infant 
does not serve its Mother, but still she has compassion on it. 
So my Lord came quickly to my aid. (254) I knew not how 
to worship Him, I knew not how to sing His praises, I knew 
not at all how to call Him to my aid. (255) I am the lowest 
of the low, the greatest sinner of all sinners. My transgressions 
are truly immeasurable. I cannot understand how He should 
have mercy upon me. (256) He whom hundreds of thousands 
of worshipers ever place in the depth of their hearts, He does 
not visit even them. How then has He revealed Himself to 
me, one so lowly? (257) He who should be worshiped by the 
sixteen modes of worship, He who should be seated in the 
temple of the heart, He is my Lord, Digambar, the Protector 
of the lowly, Merciful-One! (258) Thou didst forget altogether 
the dignity of Thy Sovereignty and becamest a Mahar, and 
truly didst deliver Thy slave! (259) O my Digambar, Saviour 
of the Needy, O my Digambar, Compassionate One, O my 
Digambar, Remover-of-Sin, Ocean-of-Happiness, Dark-formed- 
One! (260) O my Digambar, King-of-the-Yoga, Giver-of- 
Blessing-to-Atri, Helper-of-Thine-Own, Thou didst leap down 
of Thine own free choice to help, O Dattatreya, Store-house- 
of-Mercy! (261) Extinguisher-of-the-fire-of-Destruction, Lover- 
of-Yogis, Willing-Nourisher-of-the-Universe, Womb-of-Intelli- 
gence, King-of-Accomplishers, Lover-of-Thine-own! Why hast 
Thou become (for me) an Ocean-of-Pity? (262) Ocean-of- 
Knowledge, Without-beginning-or-end, Nourisher-of-the-Uni- 
verse, Avadhita, Free-from-Maya - yet -associated -with- Maya, 
Ruler of Maya, Primal-Guru! (263) Thou art truly in the form 
of Shiva, God-of-Gods, Yearner-after-the-lowly, O Digambar, 
Sovereign-of-the-World! (264) Dark-as-a-dark-cloud, Lotus- 
eyed, Remover - of - the - evil -of-the-Kaliyuga, Mine-of- Mercy, 
Beyond-cause-and-effect, Without-qualities, Spotless, Unassociat- 
ed. (265) How is it that Thou for me in my need becamest 
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a Mahar, O Shri Digambar? I am a transgressor! O forgive 
me this transgression, Ocean-of-Mercy! 

(266) As he thus cried aloud, love-tears streamed from his 
eyes. His eight feelings flooded him within and without; he 
trembled and perspired. (267) He lost all bodily consciousness, 
“Is it I who am speaking to my son?” All thought of self 
absolutely vanished, and he was lost in happiness. (268) After 
a moment he said to his son in his joy: “Blessed, blessed are 
you, chief of true worshipers; the Brother-of-the-Needy has 
visited you. (269) I was indeed cruel and harsh. I, seduced 
by the love of my life, left you, my boy, in the care of that 
cruel one, and returned home. (270) What kind of a Mother 
or Father am I? What kind of a Protector am I? This 
appears evident to all. Your Father is our Caste Lord. (271) He, 
the-Mother-and-Father-of-the-universe, He, the Helper-of-His- 
Worshipers, the Protector-of-His-Worshipers, the Yearner-for- 
His-Worshipers, Giver -of-Joy-to-His-Worshipers, Deliverer- 
from-fear, Enemy-of-this-worldly-existence, (272) He it was who 
became a Mahar, and rushed to your aid as your Protector. 
There is no limit to your good fortune. You have seen that 
image! (273) One must also declare the King blessed. One 
must declare that country blessed, and blessed are its people, 
for they actually saw that image! (274) He whom Brahma and 
the other Gods find difficult of access, how came He to be 
easy of access? He the Helper-of-His-Worshipers, Lover-of- 
His-Worshipers! Wonderful are the deeds of the Lord! (275) I 
am simply outside of good fortune, I am simply filthy. How 
could I expect a sight of my Lord? (276) Blessed are you, 
Chief-Crown-J ewel-of-the-King-of-Worshipers! Blessed are you 
in the Three Worlds! Therefore you easily met Him Who- 
holds-the-rod-in-his-hand. (277) Through you I have become 
blessed. Your acquired merit of a previous birth is not a 
common one. Through you we shall be honored everywhere 
and always.” 

(278) Hearing his Father thus speaking, the boy thought to 
himself: “The Son-of-Atri must have revealed himself, for my 
lowly self, this Yearner-after-the-lowly, Merciful-One! (279) I 
had thought that my Mother and Father had felt anxious for 
me, and had sent their messenger to free their son! (280) I 
was evidently freed by that messenger. I see now that all 
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these (worldly things) are of no meaning to me. (281) Those 
who gave this body of mine birth bear heavy anxiety for me, 
Under their bringing up this body has grown. (282) To think 
thus seems to me infinite foolishness. Rather should I look to 
Him who freed me. (283) He is my Mother and Father. He 
is my Sister and Brother. He is my Protector. It is to Him 
that I must look. (284) He whom I had not meditated upon, 
nor sung His praises; He whose form I had not brought to 
mind, yet who felt concern for me, to that Lord I must con- 
tinually look! (285) He who showed His power and preserved 
my Brahmanhood, He in truth is my Swami. To live without 
Him is to waste my life! (286) I have possessed this body for 
sixteen years without effort (on my part), but during it I have 
not seen the Lord-of-the-World, my Helper, my Sovereign 
King. (287) To forsake Him and live in worldly existence, 
how can it bring happiness? That Swami is my helper. Is it 
a laudable thing to live without him? (288) If for the future 
I live without him how can I expect happiness? My life will 
be spent quickly, and I may not again be born a man. (289) It 
is only after thousands of rebirths that I am possessed of this 
human body. I must make use of this happy possession. 
(290) Without the possession of a human body how can the 
seeing of Shri Datta take place? To see Shri Datta this human 
body seems to me necessary. (291) If I am born into a body 
other than human, there can be no knowledge of what my 
body is, then how can [ at all possess the supreme knowledge? 
(292) The substance of that supreme knowledge is this; the 
inner meaning of all the Vedas is this—the possession of Shri 
Digambar. I must obtain it! (293) To remain here at home, 
and try to acquire Him will never be possible. Home, wife, 
and so on are but forms of sorrow. (294) In association with 
them come desires and hates, and the idea of Great-Difference 
will increase. How then can I acquire Sacchidananda, my 
Swemi Digambar? (295) In association with them, worldly 
existence will only increase, and I shall continually have to 
feel concern about happiness and pain. (296) Worldly existence 
is the jaw-of-death itself. Many have fallen into it. Even 
Brahma and the other Gods knew not their end! What indeed 
can it be? (297) Whence have we come, whither are we to 
go? Who am I[? What is my condition? How am I to 
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support wife and child and so on? (298) These form our snares, 
association with them is our snare, hard to avoid. To give 
them up is the easy way to escape from them. (299) Burn up, 
burn up association with them. Burn up, burn up all bodily 
consciousness. In association with them I shall never find rest. 
(300) Association with them is even worse than would be the 
state of a poor wretch who sought to make his bed on living 
coals! (301) If I say they are Mother and Father, and there- 
fore I must now care for them, when their Mother and Father 
passed into the next world who cared for them there? 
(302) Janardan is in this whole world. He is Allin All. Who 
then is anyone’s cherisher? Who then is anyone’s supporter? 
(303) Whatever being comes to birth, it happens to him accor- 
ding to his Karma. He cannot find liberation until he reaps 
the result (of Karma). Such is the flow of birth and death. 
(304) Why should a seeing man leap into a fire plainly before 
him? It would bring him to hopelessness. What of happiness 
does he lack? (305) The door to the acquisition of happiness 
is this birth into a human body. Shall I reject this happiness 
and continually concern myself with bodily and household 
affairs? (306) No! No longer let this be my concern, but let 
it be how I may attain to Shri Avadhita. I must devote 
myself to the certain attaining of him. (307) Through whom 
may come about the meeting with Digambara, at His feet I 
will make great haste and place my forehead.” (308) After 
thinking thus, what did Dasopant do, the royal image (of the 
Divine)? He who descended to this earth an avatar? He said to 
himself: (309) “If I inform my Mother and Father of this, 
and they refuse consent, and I remain with them, how will it 
be possible to meet Avadhita?” (310) So what did this chief- 
jewel-of-worshipers plan and carry out? Be gracious to me, 
a lowly man. Oh listen and hear! 

(311) He had heard the story that had come down from 
mouth to mouth, from father to son, that at Matapir in the 
Sahyadri mountains Shri Digambar dwelt. (312) He said to 
himself: “Unless I go there I shall not meet with the Son-of- 
Atri. I will go at once without letting any one know.” 
(313) Thus determining, and fixing his thought on the feet of 
Digambar, this chief-jewel-among-worshipers, Maharaj Dasopant, 
started on his way. 





Justin E. Abbott 


Summary of verses 314 to 778 


With his mind absorbed in the contemplation of Dattatreya, 
Dasopant continued on his way. He first came to the town 
of Hilalpur. The kulkarni of Hilalpur and Dokolgi, named 
Krishnajipant, was sitting in the shade of a tree when Daso- 
pant came by. To Krishnajipant he seemed the very image of 
Avadhita, God himself. He fell at his feet and embraced him, 
urging him to come to his house. Dasopant pleaded that duty 
called him onward, and continued his journey. 

He next reached Premapur, and worshiped in the temple 
there. Further on he arrived at Nandigram, also called Nanded, 
where the Gautami river flowed. Here he bathed and per- 
formed religious rites. For food he lived on whatever was 
given to him. His meat and drink were contemplation of 
Avadhita. The people here were curious about him and asked 
him questions. “Where does your father live?” He replied: 
“Avadhita is my mother and father, my protector. I have no 
one but him.” Continuing on his way he now came to Gangi- 
pur and began climbing the mountain to Matapir, the original 
seat of Avadhita. Full of joy and love he entered first the 
temple of Amba, worshiping and praying that she would help 
him to meet Avadhita. He remained here five days, and then 
ascended the higher spurs of the mountain, stopping by the 
way at the temple of Anasiya. Finally he reached the shrine 
of Digambar, his caste Deity. People wondered at him, and 
asked about his parentage. He replied: “God is my Mother 
and Father, my Sister and Brother. I have no one but him.” 
For twelve years he sojourned here. Avadhita at last appeared 
to him in a dream and said: “Go down from here to Rak- 
shasabhuvan, on the banks of the Ganga, where are my padukas. 
There perform austerities and I will easily be seen by you.” 
In obedience to this dream he journeyed down to Rakshasa- 
bhuvan, on the banks of the Godavari. Here, on the sands of 
the river by the pddukas of Digambar, he began his austerities. 
He continued these for twelve years, when finally Digambar 
manifested himself to him, and with his six arms embraced 
him, each addressing the other in words of love and praise. 





9 The only known manuscript of this work ends abruptly here. Presu- 
mably the lost portion completes the narrative of Dasopant’s life. 
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The following is a translation of the two incidents in the 
life of Dasopant told by Mahipati in his Bhaktalilamrit. 


Bhaktalilamrit 22, 48—65 

(48) As Eknath journeyed on, his heart always full of joy, 
he unexpectedly met Dasopant in his path. (49) From child- 
hood Dasopant had cherished the desire for a visible mani- 
festation of Shri Dattatreya. He had therefore undertaken 
severe austerities in this loving desire. (560) You may ask how 
he performed them, Listen, ye fortunate hearers. He abandoned 
all his friends and went alone into the forest. (51) He lived 
on fallen leaves. He took not the least care of his body. He 
slept on the bare rock, enduring cold and heat. (52) If any 
human being unexpectedly appeared he would run away from 
him. Without ceasing he kept Shri Dattatreya in his mind. 
(53) From these austerities, lovingly carried on, he finally lost 
bodily consciousness, and because he lay on rocks his body was 
covered with sores. (54) For twenty years he carried on 
austerities in this way; then finally Dattatreya gave him a 
visible manifestation of himself. (55) As Dattatreya embraced 
him, his body became divine, and through the blessing bestowed 
upon him he became a prolific poet. (56) And through the 
grace of the Sadguru, and his good fortune, there came to 
him great wealth, and the respect of great men, as they 
recognized his great intelligence. 

(57) Dasopant had placed his abode in Amba Jogai. He 
had heard of Shri Eknath’s good fame from everyone’s lips. 
(58) As Eknath was returning from the supreme pilgrimage 
(Benares), the two unexpectedly met. They embraced one 
another with great joy in their hearts. (59) They embraced 
one another’s feet. They conversed together about their joy and 
happiness. Eknath, full of joy, said to Dasopant: “This is a 
fortunate meeting.” (60) After much solicitation Dasopant took 
Eknath to his home. Waves of joy and happiness arose in 
his soul, and with pure reverence he paid him respect. 
(61) They dined on daintily cooked food. Then came the 
listening to the reading of the Bhagavat, and at night Hari 
Kirtans took place, that deeply moved all as they listened. 

(62) A month thus passed, and then Eknath asked leave to 
goon. Dasopant pleaded with him to accept horses and money 
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for the journey and its expenses. (63) Shri Eknath, however, 
had a mind indifferent to worldly things, and would take none 
of Dasopant’s wealth. Nor would he even take a horse, “be- 
cause,” said he, “the way is difficult.” (64) In leaving, Eknath 
said to Dasopant: “I am to celebrate at my home the festival 
of the birthday of Krishna. At that time come to the sacred 
city of Pratishthana.” (65) “I certainly will come,” he replied. 
They made one another namaskdra. Shri Eknath hastened 
on his journey, and arrived at the sacred city of Pratishthana. 


Bhaktalilamrit 22, 79—101 


(79) Two months passed in this way, and then came the 
festival of Kyishna’s birth. Uddhava, according to his custom, 
began to make all the necessary preparations. (80) He col- 
lected in the house an abundance of things needed to gratify 
the taste. He besmeared the walls within and without, and 
painted pictures upon them. (81) Suddenly, on the day of 
full moon, Dasopant arrived for the festival. Eknath had not 
heard that he had arrived, when unexpectedly he appeared 
at the main door. (82) A strange sight was now seen. Shri 
Datta, with his trident in his hands, stood watching at the 
entrance, as a doorkeeper. (83) Dasopant saw him, and was 
supremely amazed. He leaped from his palanquin and made 
a sdshtinga namaskara. (84) He embraced Datta and ex- 
claimed: “Why have you come here?” The Son of Anasiiya 
listened to the question, and replied: (85) “Eknath is not a 
human bhakta, but a visible avatar of Shri Pandurang. For 
the salvation of the world he has become an avatar in this 
Kali Yuga. (86) Only if by good fortune there exists the 
richness of a punya, performed in a former birth, can one have 
the opportunity of serving him. Know this fact for a truth. 
(87) I hold this trident in my hand, and guard securely the 
door. I will go in and inform Eknath of your presence. Until 
then, do not enter in.” (88) As Avadhita thus spoke Daso- 
pant was overcome with astonishment, and extolling Shri Nath’s 
glory said: “I did not recognize his extraordinary greatness.” 
(89) Shri Datta informed Eknath that Dasopant had come to 
see him, and lovingly made him a namaskdra. (90) They fell 
at each other’s feet, and embraced one another. Eknath 
then took Dasopant by the hand, and led him into the house. 
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(91) Uddhava made the proper arrangements for all the palan- 
quins and carriages. He gave the men the materials and the 
necessities for cooking. Nothing was lacking. (92) Formerly 
in the time of Shri Krishna’s avatarship Uddhava was greatly 
loved by the God. The desire of Uddhava to serve the God 
was not then fully satisfied, but that desire he was now having 
satisfied. (93) In the former birth there was the relationship 
of debtor, and so now the opportunity arrived for the unselfish 
service of Eknath. (94) Dasopant performed his bath, and 
finished his meal with Eknath. All night he sat listening to 
the Hari Kirtan, until the sun began to rise. (95) He then 
perfumed the image of Pandurang, anointed him and worshiped 
him with the various ceremonies, experiencing the while loving 
joy. (96) Festal instruments were played at the door. Festal 
invocations were sung. The Brahmans recited aloud from the 
Vedas, and finally handfuls of flowers were offered. (97) The 
days were spent in giving gifts to Brahmans, the nights in 
Hari Kirtans. From the first day of the fortnight to the 
ninth, the festival was at its full. (98) On the tenth, the 
Gopalakala was excellently dramatized. Dasopant saw it all 


with joy in his heart, (99) and exclaimed: “I have seen with 
my own eyes the unprecedented, gracious voice of Shri Eknath, 
his make-up, his dramatic power, and his mine of philosophic 
knowledge. (100) I thought myself to be a worshiper of Datta 
in visible form, but since seeing the glory of Eknath with my 


own eyes, I have become one-who-recognizes-no-difference.” 


(101) The great festival being ended, there was feasting on 
the twelfth day. Dasopant then took his leave, and returned 
to his own home. 
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WHILE THE FIRST HALF of this verse presents some difficulty 
from the etymological and grammatical point of view, the 
rendering of the passage is almost uniformly the same on the 
part of all interpreters, rabbinical and modern. The poet prays 
that the wicked might dissolve like a snail dissolving in the 
slime; literally “which passes away into dissolution.” A cravw- 
ling snail or slug leaves a trail of slime, and this was popu- 
larly regarded as a gradual dissolution of its body. Snails, 
both of the so-called naked variety (e. g. limaz) and of the 
shell variety (e. g. helix), were common in the Mediterranean 
regions. Of the older authorities, Rashi (1040—1105) translates 
Sablil as imax and regards the word as coming from the same 
root from which the noun Sbbolet is formed, namely Sabal, 
meaning “to flow.” Altschul (1650) in his Mesudot David speaks 
of the snail as “melting in the sun.” Ibn Ezra (1042—1167) 
gives the same etymology as Rashi. Of the more modern 
Jewish commentators, Malbim remarks that the snail is stimu- 
lated to secrete slime when it is touched. S. R. Hirsch regards 
Sablul as related to sebil, “a path”, with reference to the slimy 
track left by the crawling mollusc. Alshech (1550), in his 
Romemot El, gives a similar rendition. Professor Haupt takes 
the word Sabliil to come from balal (hence Aramaic tiblala), 
“pour out” or “moisten”. The word temes is explained by 
general consensus from the root masas, “melt” or “dissolve”, 
and on the side of form, as a noun. All commentators are 
agreed that the psalmist is referring to the apparent dissolution 
of the snail during its progress. The present author wishes to 
suggest a new and somewhat interesting interpretation which 
equally well or even better fits into the context and also 
throws some light on obscure passages in rabbinical literature. 
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Bédecker and Troschel in 1854 (Ber. Akad. Wiss., p. 468) 
discovered that the secretion of various snails contains a large 
amount of acid. These investigators examined in particular 
the species of snail, Dolium Galea, and found that it secreted 
sulphuric acid. These observations have been corroborated by 
other investigators, notably by Paola Pancheri (“Gli organi e 
la secrezione del Acido Solforico nei Gastropodi”, Napoli, 1869. 
Mem. estr. dal Vol. 4 degli Atti della reale academia delle 
scienze fisiche e matematiche). Recently the whole subject of 
acid secretion by snails has been investigated very carefully, 
from both the anatomical and the physiological point of view, 
by K. Schénlein (“Uber Siuresecretion bei Schnecken”, Zeit. 
f. Biol., 36, 1898, 523) and by F. N. Schulz (“Beitrége zur 
Kenntnis der Anatomie und Physiol. einiger Siureschnecken”, 
Zeit. f. allgemeine Physiol. V, 1905, 206). Schulz, who has 
written the most important monograph on the subject, studied 
in particular the naked snail, Pleurobranchaea Meckelii, but 
also examined various other naked as well as sheil-bearing 
varieties, namely, Oscanius Membranaceus, Oscanius Tuber- 
culatus, Cassidaria Echinofora, a shell snail very much like the 
common garden variety (Helix Pomatia), Dolium Galea, Murex 
Trunculus and Murex Brandaris. All of these snails were 
found to secrete sulphuric acid. It was found that the very 
acid slime secreted by various snails is produced by special 
glands, tubular in structure. The amount of acid secreted is 
something extraordinary and serves to emphasize the old adage 
that microscopic and other small creatures are really more 
wonderful in their structure than large ones. It has been 
estimated that the amount of sulphuric acid secreted by Dolium 
Galea is at least 3%/) and sometimes more. Compare with this 
the acidity of gastric juice in higher animals. According to 
Pawlow, estimates of the maximum acidity in the human 
stomach range between 0.2—0.39/) free hydrochloric acid, while 
the acidity of the gastric juice of the dog varies from 0.46 to 
0.569/). The sulphur required to produce this amount of acid 
comes partly through a breaking down of the protoplasm itself 
and partly from salts ingested by the animal. The biological 
significance of this secretion is probably chiefly of a defensive 
but possibly also in part of an aggressive character. 

In view of these remarkable pharmacological findings in 
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regard to the slimy secretions of snails, the scriptural passage 
under consideration admits of a new and very appropriate 
interpretation. The expression “dissolving snail” need not he 
rendered, as has been done by all interpreters, intransitively, 
referring to the apparent dissolution of the snail itself during 
its progress. The word temes may just as appropriately be 
rendered in the transitive sense, in which case the idea expressed 
is not figurative at all but an actual fact. The snail does 
actually dissolve or destroy marble, or limestone, or whatever 
other substratum it may crawl over by virtue of the highly 
acid content of its slimy secretion. The metaphor therefore 
may be taken to express the prayer of the Psalmist not only 
that the wicked may pass into dissolution as a snail appears 
to do, but that they may perish and dissolve themselves into 
nothingness because of the destruction that they spread along 
their path. 

Such a translation certainly agrees better with the Targum. 
We read, Hék zahel tiblala dé-ma’es orhéh, “Like the snail that 
crawleth and melteth (corrodes) its path.” Furthermore, this 
transitive meaning of the word temes serves to explain an 
otherwise obscure passage in the Talmud. In Sabbath 77b we 
read that the Lord created the snail for the katit (bara Sablul 
le-katit). The rabbinical commentators render the word kati 
as “scab”. It is very plausible to assume that the snail’s secre- 
tion may act favorably as a caustic in softening scabs and 
other thickenings of the skin. Acids are used by physicians 
for destroying granulations and other superfluous growths. In 
fact, an examination of the old pharmacopeias reveals that 
snails have been used for that purpose. In the Thesaurus 
Pharmacologicus of Johannes Schroeder, 1672, a liquor limacum, 
or snail juice, is mentioned, of which the following is stated: 

“Rubri limaces concisi misceantur cum pari pondere Sal. communis, 
conjicianturque in manicam Hipp. ut in cella defluant in liquorem, quo 
dolentes partes podagricae illinuntur, & verrucae scalpello prius abrasae 
facile averruncantur.” 

And again in the London Dispensatory of William Salmon, 
1702, we read on page 260 of a liquor cochlearum that. “it is 
good to anoint with in the gout, and it takes away corns 
and warts.” 


Zwelfer in his Pharmacopeia, 1572, gives directions for al 
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external application in skin conditions which contains the 
following ingredients: . 

Cerussae albae 

Succi limionis 

Limacum 

Album ovarum 

Camphore 

Boracis 

Myrrhae 

Thuris 

Mastichi 
These older pharmacopeeias, of course, for the most part copy 
their information from more ancient authorities, especially Pliny. 
Pliny mentions the medicinal uses of snails or cochleae repea- 
tedly in his Natural History, especially in Book 30. Among 
other indications for the administration of snail preparations 
he speaks of podagra or gout (chapter 9, line 43) and “contra 
maculas facier” or various blemishes of the face (chapter 4). 

References to medicinal uses of snails we find even in the 
later English dispensatories. Thus James, in his Dispensatory, 
London 1747, page 517, states that “the liquor is used to 
anoint the parts affected with gout and to extirpate warts, 
being first scraped with a penknife. It also cures prolapsus 
or falling down of the anus”. Even Cullen in his Materia 
Medica, 1789, speaks of the medicinal virtue of snails. 
Perhaps the most interesting account of snails from a zoo- 

logical as well as a medical point of view is found in the long 
treatise of the medieval writer on natural history, Ulysses 
Aldrovandus. In his great work on natural history, Bonn, 
1606, volume 9, book 3, he gives a long dissertation de testaceis, 
in which he discusses various snails. Thus Book 3, chapter 29, 
contains 21 folio pages on the subject of snails. The etymology 
of the names in different languages, the morphological descrip- 
tion, the geographical distribution, the embryology and repro- 
duction, the literary allusions, the symbolism, and the uses of 
snails as foods and medicines are minutely described. In chapters 
30 to 39 various species and varieties are distinguished and 
the book contains many very valuable and beautiful wood-cuts 
of which one is here reproduced. Aldrovandus describes nume- 
rous pathological conditions for which snails or snail extracts 
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and secretion have been employed. Here again the application 
of snail juice for the removal of warts and callosities occupies 
a prominent place. Quoting from book 3, chapter 29, page 386, 
we read, “Adamus Lonicerus scribit de stillata e limacibus 
Maio vel Octobrio mense aqua, clavum refectu, si instilletur, 
sanare; manuumque verrucas purgare; et ferrum in ea extinctum 
chalybis induere duritiam tradi. Et Gualther Ryffius verrucas 
et clavos percidi primum jubet, quoad eius fieri commode potest, 
deinde linteum hoc liquore madidum imponi.” (Adamus Loii- 
cerus writes concerning water which is distilled from snails in 
the month of May or October, that it cures a tumor by 
refreshing it, if it is instilled, and that it purges warts of the 
hands, and that it is handed down in tradition that iron cooled 
in this puts on the hardness of steel. And Gualther Ryffius 
orders warts and tumors to be cut through first, as far as can 
be done properly, then that a linen cloth wet with this liquid J 
be laid on.) 

The pharmaceutical history of snails is thus but another 
illustration among many of the popular and empirical uses of 
various substances which have in the light of modern science 
at least a modicum of rational support. 
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and secretion have been employed. Here again the application 
of snail juice for the removal of warts and callosities occupies 
a prominent place. Quoting from book 3, chapter 29, page 386, 
we read, “Adamus Lonicerus scribit de stillata e limacibus 
Maio vel Octobrio mense aqua, clavum refectu, si instilletw, 
sanare ; Manuumque verrucas purgare; et ferrum in ea extinctum 
chalybis induere duritiam tradi. Et Gualther Ryffius verrucas 
et clavos percidi primum jubet, quoad eius fieri commode potest, 
deinde linteum hoc liquore madidum imponi.” (Adamus Loti- 
cerus writes concerning water which is distilled from snails in 
the month of May or October, that it cures a tumor by 
refreshing it, if it is instilled, and that it purges warts of the 
hands, and that it is handed down in tradition that iron cooled 
in this puts on the hardness of steel. And Gualther Ryffiu 
orders warts and tumors to be cut through first, as far as can 
be done properly, then that a linen cloth wet with this liquid 
be laid on.) 

The pharmaceutical history of snails is thus but another 
illustration among many of the popular and empirical uses of 
various substances which have in the light of modern science 


at least a modicum of rational support. 
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PRESTER JOHN AND JAPAN 


CLARENCE AvuGustTus MANNING 


Cotumpra UNIVERSITY 


THE BELIEF that a Christian Empire existed somewhere in 
Asia as a foil and balance to the Holy Roman Empire of the 
West was long current in Europe. It commenced in the twelfth 
century and continued in varying forms until the scientific 
exploration of Asia had rendered untenable any such theory. 
And why should this idea not have been held? It was hard 
to believe that Christianity had never taken firm root outside 
the range of classical culture. To the East there had been 
the great Nestorian Church with its centre at Edessa; and 
though heretical, it might have flourished and given effective 
aid to Christendom during the dark days when Islam was § 
widening its boundaries and encroaching on the Western World. 

In addition to this desire for material aid in the struggle 
against the unbeliever, Christians seemed to be influenced by 
the teaching of the Church. “From the East light; from the 
East the Saviour.” This promise fulfilled in the spread of 
Christianity into Europe might indicate that somewhere to the 
East still remained a pure and holy pattern of the Faith. 

This idea took fast hold in Russia and after the disorders 
of the seventeenth century, the Old Believers regarded the 
entire Russian Church as apostate and turned eagerly to the 
East to recover the lost hierarchy. For this purpose their 
agents travelled far and wide to see if they could not find 
some bishop who had maintained the Old Faith before the 
days of Nikon. How far deliberate fraud entered into the 
reports which were brought back we cannot determine but 
many of the agents returned with tidings of success. Others, 
more sincere, never returned, perishing in the wilderness and 
deserts of the heart of Asia. Still others tried to follow in the 
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steps of those heroes, and to supply the demand there came 
into existence a series of guides to aid the pilgrims in their 
quest of the promised land. 

The following description of this Eastern Paradise may be 
of interest. It is published in Melnikov, Polnoye Sobraniye 
Sochinenti, Vol. VII2, p. 23. with the title, “The Wanderer or 
route to the Kingdom of Oponia, written by a returned tra- 
veller, the monk Marko of the Topozersky Monastery, who 
had been in the kingdom of Oponia. His route.” Then comes 
the text. “The route or wanderer. From Moscow to Kazan, 
from Kazan to Ekaterinburg and to Tyumen, to Kamenogorsk, 
to the village Vybernum, to Izbensk, up the river Katunya to 
Krasnoyarsk, to the village Ustyuba, where one is to inquire 
for the hospitable Petr Kirillov. Near this place are many 
secret caves, and a little beyond are snow-capped mountains 
for three hundred versts, and the snow on these mountains 
never melts. Beyond these mountains is the village Ummenska 
(in another manuscript Ustmenska) and in it is a chapel; a 
monk, the anchorite Iosif. From this there is a route by the 
Chinese realm, requiring 44 days, across Guban (Gobi?), then 
to the kingdom of Oponia. There the inhabitants have a home 
in the confines of the ocean, called Byelovodiye.! There the 
people live on seventy islands, some of then 500 versts in 
length, and the small islands cannot be counted. The life of 
the people there is known to the devout members of the old 
rite of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. I assert this truly, 
for I was there, I the sinful and unworthy monk Marko with 
two other moaks. We sought with great eagerness and zeal 
in the Eastern lands the old Rite of the Orthodox hierarchy, 
which is very necessary to salvation, with the help of God, and 
we found 179 churches of the Assyrian tongue; they have an 
Orthodox patriarch, of the line of Antioch, and four metro- 
politans. And as many as forty Russian churches there have 
also a metropolitan and bishops, of the Assyrian succession. 
From the persecutions of Roman heretics much people has 
come by boat through the Arctic Ocean and by land. God is 
filling this place. If any one doubts, I will call God to wit- 
ness: the holy Sacrifice will be offered until the second coming 





1 White Waters. 
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of Christ. In this place they receive those who come from 
Russia in the first rank.2 They baptize always with triple 
immersion those who wish to remain to the end of their lives, 
The two monks who were with me resolved to stay there 
forever; they received holy Baptism. And they say: ‘You have 
all been polluted by great and diverse heresies of Antichrist, 
for it is written: Come from out of the midst of these dishon- 
orable men and do not touch them, the serpent pursuing the 
woman; he cannot touch the woman who is hidden in the 
crevice of the earth.’3 In these places there are no deeds of 
violence or robberies or other deeds contrary to the law. They 
have no secular government; the spiritual authorities govern 
the people and all men. There are trees equal in height to 
the highest trees. In winter there are unusual frosts with 
crevices in the earth. And there are thunders with no small 
shaking of the earth. And there are all the fruits of the 
earth; grapes and wheat grow there. And in the ‘Swedish 
Pilgrim’ it is said that there is no limit to their gold and 
silver, precious stones and very costly beads. And these people 
of Oponia admit no one into their land and they have war 
with no one; their country is isolated. In China there is a 
wonderful city, such as nowhere else on the whole earth. Their 
first capital is Kaban.” 

This seems to indicate a direct road to the East and has 
therefore a certain geographical basis. Another version (Ander- 
son, Staroobryadchestvo i Sektantstvo, p. 174) is quite different. 
It commences in the same way but from Ekaterinburg the 
road passes to Tomsk, Barnaul, the River Katurnya and Krasny 
Yad. Then the pilgrim goes to the village of Aka and then 
to the village of Ustba, where there is the chapel of Petr 
Kirillov. He then goes to Alam (Elam?) from which point he 
can see the Snow Mountains which extend for three hundred 
versts. He then comes to Damascus where there is a chapel 
with the monk Ivan (or John). He then takes a, forty day 
trip to the Kirzhissi (Kirghiz) and in four days more he comes 
to Tatania and then to Oponia in Byelovodiye. Here there 
are one hundred islands, dark forests and high mountains and 





2 As heretics who are to be rebaptized. 
3 Revelation XII. 
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there are no barbarians and “if all the Chinese were Christian, 
no one would ever perish.” 

It will at once be noted that this route is far less possible 
geographically. The pilgrim starts for the East and then in 
some mysterious way is back in Arabia and makes his way 
through the steppes of southern Asia to an island Oponia 
which is perhaps nearer to India or central Asia than it is 
to the Pacific Islands. 

At different times during the nineteenth century, groups o1 
sectarians set out in search of this happy land (cf. Melnikov, 
op. cit. p. 24 note). Impostors found a fruitful field of operations 
in pretending that they were clergy of the Oponian Church 
visiting in Russia. Among these we may mention “Bishop” 
Arkady of Byelovodiye, who appeared at the very end of the 
century with letters from the humble Melety, Patriarch of the 
Slavonic-Byelovodiye, Kambay, Japan, Indostan, India, Anglo- 
India, Ost-India (East India?) and Yust-India, and Fest-India 
(West India?) and Africa, and America, and the land of 
Khili (Chili?) and the lands of Magelan, and Brazil, and 
Abyssinia. Among other ecclesiastics who were connected with 
this see were the humble Vasily, Metropolitan of the City of 
New York, and Zakhary, Bishop of Ameyan (Amiens) a city 
in Galia (Gaul), and Simeon, Bishop of Altorf not far from 
the Mountain Gothard. (Khokhlov, Journey of the Ural Cossacks 
to the Kingdom of Byelovodiye, with introduction by V. G. 
Korolenko, p. 8f.) We need merely add that this modest man 
had apparently studied foreign names to- good effect. 

There seems to be little doubt that this mysterious Byelo- 
vodiye and Oponia with its countless islands, its mountain 
peaks, and its isolated character, is Japan. So most scholars 
have assumed and Conybeare (Russian Dissenters, p. 111) 
definitely regards the work of Mark or Marko as of the 
eighteenth century. This may be rather doubtful, since it would 
be questionable as to when the Russians first became acquainted 
with Japan. It is more interesting to ask exactly why and 
how the Russians came to assume that Japan was the home 
of Russian Old Believers. 

Conybeare (op. cit.) assumes that we have here a reflection 
of the mission of St. Francis Xavier to Japan. He had gone 
there in 1549 and had established a native Church, but this 
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was wiped out by persecution in 1640, although a considerable 
number of Christians remained and secretly handed down their 
faith by lay baptism. It would be interesting irony if this were 
correct. The idea that the Old Believers constantly attacking 
the Orthodox Church for making peace with the Western 
world were finding their ideal in a Western mission in the 
East would be most remarkable. Of course some tale of this 
mission might have penetrated the Archangel district where 
Marko lived, but this is unlikely. The mission of St. Francis 
Xavier had been officially and practically lost a century before 
and we should seek for some other explanation. 

Korolenko (Khokhlov, op. cit. p. 6) suggests that Marko is 
simply a Russianized form of Marco Polo, the Italian traveller 
who visited China in the thirteenth century. The strange 
adventures of such a wanderer might again drift into Russia 
under an unrecognizable form but one which appealed to the 
people. In the wilds of northern Russia this meant a form 
available for the Old Believers and those sectarians who were 
seeking the true Faith somewhere in the East. 

It may be objected that the reference to Roman persecutions 
would automatically exclude both of these hypotheses. Not so, 
for Nikon who was trying to bring the Orthodox Church into 
line with the usages of the Greeks was roundly denounced as 
a Romanizer by his foes and he might well have been the 
persecutor referred to. Despite this, however, there remains one 
source which was still more available for the sectarians. 

Apparently the first Japanese to come to Russia was one 
Denbey, who was found on Kamchatka by explorers in 1697—8 
and sent to Petersburg where he arrived about 1701. Peter 
the Great used him to open a school for the study of the 
Japanese language. He was however called an Indian. (N. N. 
Ogloblin, “The First Japanese in Russia”, Russkaya Starina, 
Oct. 1891, p. 11). 

India had long been known to the Russians as a Christian 
country. The byliny handed down for centuries by oral tra- 
dition in the swamps of the north and the Archangel and 
Perm provinces told how Dyuk Stepanovich came from India 
the Rich to vist Fair Sun Vladimir. He appears as a beautiful 
young bogatyr or hero of enormous wealth and enters into 
competition with all the richest members of Vladimir’s court 
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as Churilo Plenkovich the Fop. The home of Dyuk is some- 
times Volynia and sometines India the Rich. 

This special bylina is strongly influenced by the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom, a prose letter written by the Tsar-Priest 
John to the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople (Porfirev, 
Istoriya russkoy slovesnosti, Vol. I, p. 232). This letter was 
widely spread among the Western nations of Europe and in 
a Latin version is printed by Zarncke (“Der Priester Johannes”, 
in Abhandlungen der séichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, Vol. VII, p. 872ff). 

We may be able to date with some degree of accuracy the 
appearance of this legend in Russia. The Ipatyevsky Chronicle 
tells that in 1165 the Tsarevich Andronikos, a foe of Manuel 
Comnenos of Constantinople, sought refuge at the court of 
Yaroslav Osmomysl of Galich. Manuel was at this time much 
interested in placing Stefan on the throne of Hungary, and 
the combination of Andronikos and Yaroslav threatened the 
success of this scheme. It is very likely that the Tale of the 
Indian Kingdom was introduced at this period by Andronikos 
in order to persuade the Russians that Manuel was not the 
most powerful ruler in the whole world, since the Priest-King 
of India far excelled him in wealth and power. Manuel failed 
in his intrigues and ultimately became reconciled to Andro- 
nikos, who returned to Constantinople, but the legend once 
introduced remained alive. (Keltuyala, Kurs istorii russkoy 
literatury, Vol. I, Part 12, p. 991.) 

There are several details which show the striking similarity 
existing between the bylina and the tale. Thus Vladimir in 
answer to the boasts of Dyuk Stepanovich sends envoys to 
India the Rich to measure and list the wealth of the Asiatic 
ruler. As they enter the court, they greet several elaborately 
dressed women as the Queen but are informed each time that 
they are mistaken and that these are but servants dressed simply 
as compared with their mistress. After working for three 
years they decide that it will be necessary to sell Kiev in 
order to buy enough paper to finish their task. Similarly 
John writes to Manuel: “Tell your tsar Manuel: if you 
wish to know all my resources and the wonders of my 
realm of India, sell your entire Grecian realm and buy paper 
and come to my kingdom of India with your scribes and I 
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will let you make an inventory of my land of India and you 
will not be able to make an inventory of my kingdom before 
your death” (Porfirev, op. cit. I, p. 89). Other similarities are 
in the golden stream of Dyuk which reminds us of the Tigris 
with its golden sands. Dyuk’s palace has a golden and be- 
jewelled roof, while the roof of the Indian palace is covered 
with self-lighting carbuncles. Wonderful columns adorned with 
figures of a tsar and tsaritsa in India are decorated like the 
costly buttons on the mantles of Dyuk. | 

This great wealth of India reappears in the riches of Oponia. 
A more striking similarity is the great piety and morality of 
its population. We have seen the great virtue of the Orthodox 
of Oponia. In India, “no one there lies or can lie; if any one 
attempts to lie, he immediately dies and his memory at the 
same time. We all walk in the steps of truth and love one 
another” (Keltuyala, op. cit. p. 348). The Latin version trans- 
lates this: “Inter nos nullus mentitur, nec aliquis potest mentiri. 
Et si quis ibi mentiri coeperit, statim moritur, quasi mortuus 
inter nos reputatur, nec eius mentio fit apud nos nec honorem 
ulterius apud nos consequitur. Omnes sequimur veritatem et 
diligimus apud nos invicem” (§ 51—52. Zarncke, op. cit. p. 916). 

Another point of similarity lies in the great number of high 
ecclesiastics who figure in the legend. Byelovodiye had a large 
number of them as we have seen, but in this it was not behind 
India. Prester John was surrounded by a large throng of 
kings, princes, armies, and officials. “In mensa nostra comedunt 
omni die iuxta latus nostrum in dextra parte archiepiscopi XII, 
in sinistra parte episcopi XX, praeter patriarcham sancti 
Thomae et protopapatem Sarmagantinum et archiprotopapatem 
de Susis” (§ 73, Zarncke, op. cit. p. 920). 

The general outlines of the Church at Oponia and in India 
are so similar that we are led to assume some relationship. 
Melnikov says (op. cit. p. 25): The rumors about “the patriarch 
of the Assyrian tongue living in Japan, spreading more and 
more widely, finally spread throughout the entire Russian Old 
Faith, exactly as the rumor spread during the middle ages and 
was accepted as truth for several centuries of the existence 
somewhere in the East of Prester John. And in fact, the whole 
surroundings of the mediaeval Prester John are absolutely 
similar to the surroundings of the Raskolnik ‘Assyrian Patriarch 
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who is in the kingdom of Oponia’.” It is strange that Melnikov 
did not mention the possibility of a new form of the old legend 
as the basis for Oponia. This relationship is the more likely 
when we remember that the home of Marko, the Topozersky 
Monastery, is in the Government of Archangel, almost in the 
region in which the byliny were preserved for so many cen- 
turies. The wandering minstrels and preachers who were telling 
about Oponia could hardly have failed to know of the wonders 
of the Christian land of India the Rich. 

It remains now to explain the references to Antioch and 
Assyria in the story of Oponia. For some reason Antioch was 
always regarded with more favor than the other patriarchal 
sees by the Russian Old Believers. They could not bring 
themselves to believe that this see also agreed with the other 
Eastern patriarchates and they held that those Antioch eccle- 
siastics who in Russia associated with the Nikonian priests 
would be prevented by God from returning home. Similarly 
again and again the Old Believers asserted that their rites 
and traditions were not based on those of Constantinople but 
of Antioch and Syria, and apocryphal books were freely cir- 
culated under the name of various saints of Antioch. Of course 
Antioch was the most Eastern of all the sees, and its juris- 
diction extended over Orthodox Christians to the East of the 
Empire when there were any in those regions. 

Besides this, Syria and Assyria were closely associated in 
the minds of the Slavs. Another interesting example of this 
is the statement of the Monk Khrabar to the effect that the 
language which Adam and Eve spoke was Syrian and not 
Greek or Hebrew (cf. Novakovich, Primeri Knjiznevosti i Jazika 
starago i staro-slovenskago, p. 204). He then continues that 
after the dispersal of the languages God gave to the Assyrians 
the knowledge of magic and necromancy of different kinds. It 
was probably from such beliefs that the idea spread that the 
Syrian usages were the more ancient and therefore the more 
correct. 

With such inconsistencies and conceptions well established 
it was easy for the see of Antioch to be confused and con- 
nected with India and Prester John. Otto von Freising declares 
that John was a Nestorian (Zarncke, op. cit. p. 848) but this 
is not emphasized by all the comtemporary narrators and is 
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probably a mere surmise. As a matter of fact the Mongol 
leader Ku-Khan, who was probably not a Christian of any 
kind, seems to have been the conqueror known in the West as 
Prester John (Zarncke, op. cit. 863). Be that as it may, we 
are not here directly concerned with the development and 
growth of the legend in its better known phases. 

Usually the legends of Prester John place his Christian 
country in the heart of Asia. Oponia is an island. It will 
however be noted that the anonymous account to which we 
owe the first information about the visit of the Patriarch John 
to Pope Calixtus (Zarncke, op. cit. p. 839) lays much stress on 
the fact that the shrine of St. Thomas is situated on a lofty 
mountain in the middle of a lake and is accessible only at the 
yearly ceremonies in honor of the saint. This detail may have 
had some effect upon the site of Byelovodiye. 

There was also in northern China a small colony of Old 
Believers who had been transported in 1685 to a site near 
Pekin after their capture at Albazin. At times attempts were 
made to provide these people with priests, but this was not 
done regularly and it is said that part of this colony was 
converted to the Roman Catholic Faith by the Jesuits 
(Khokhlov, op. cit. p. 90). We can hardly assume that these 
scattered groups had any effect on the form of the story, although 
they may have had some influence on wanderers to the East. 

We may sum up by saying that the account of Oponia 
contains no detailed description which will prove that the Old 
Believers had any substantial knowledge of Japan. An approxi- 
mation to the name of the country and a story of mountainous 
islands are all that the story contains; but on this slight frame- 
work the Old Believers drew a charming picture of an ideal 
state. To supply the details they undoubtedly turned not to 
Marco Polo nor to stories of St. Francis Xavier but to their 
own oral tradition of India the Rich. Being ignorant of the 
details of geography they embellished this with striking results. 
In consequence Prester John, driven from Persia to China 
and to Abyssinia, seems to have found a last resting place in 
Japan where he furnished a refuge for the long-suffering Old 
Believers who sought to flee from Antichrist to a new land of 
promise and of peace, of piety and devotion, the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 
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NEU-PERSISCH YAZDAH 
Paut TEpDEsco 
Vienna, Austria 


MEHRERE ZAHLWORTER der 2. Dekade zeigen im Mittel- und 
Neu-Persischen ein auffallendes 3, bzw. z Im Alt-Persischen, 
wo ,12“ und ,,13% vorkommen, sind sie ungliicklicherweise nicht 
ausgeschrieben, sondern durch Zahlzeichen gegeben (Meillet 
VP. 37). Nur durch diesen Zufall konnte das z der spiteren 
pers. Formen bisher iiberhaupt ein Problem bilden, denn mit 
der ErschlieBung der altpersischen Form ist es, wie sich zeigen 
wird, erkliart. 

Die spiteren persischen Dialekte haben: 
mpT.! ydzdah(6m), duvazdah? 
mpM. u. mpB.! y’édh, dv’édh und dvbe, syédh, éh()rdh, 

pnédh, s5dh u. B. 8 é°, hpdh u. hpte, hs u. hdt-, nvé 

u. nhvé (vgl. mpM. nvh, B. nhv). 
up. yazdih, duvazdiih, séedih, Cahardih, panzdih, sanzdah, 

haf(t)dih, hastdih (hizdih), nizdih (nuvazdih). 

Dagegen haben die Nord-Dialekte z-lose Formen: 
aw. *aévandasa, dvadasa, *tridasa, *tatrudasa, panéadasa usw.® 
nwT.! ‘évandas, duvadés u. duvadas.4 
chr. soyd. dvatas. 





1 mpT. = mittel persisch (im engeren Sinne) der Turfan-Handschriften ; 

nwT. = nordwest-iranisch der T.-H. 

mpM, u. B. = mittelpersisch der Miinzen und Biicher. 

2mpT. duvdzah neben duvazdah vielleicht nicht ,,verschrieben“ (so 
Salemann Man. Stud. 66), sondern jiingere Form. In den Pars-Dialekten 
wird st>s, zd>z, vgl. nédéiztk, duzt (Mann Pers-D. 14, 15). 

3 Die unbelegten Formen im Ordinale erhalten; vgl. Bartholomae, 
Gr. I,, § 210). 

4 nwT. einmal duvadas (im selben Text duvadéés und duvadés) ist trotz 
ost-oss. duviiddés gegen west-osset. duvadas wohl nur Defektiv-Schreibung, 
nicht altes Stammkompositum, wie die ost-oss. Form. 

20 JAOS 42 
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osset. 0.-oss.yudindds, duviidds (aber west-oss. duvadiis), drtinddsusw. 

Eine Erklarung des ¢(z) versucht zuerst Darmesteter Et. Jr. 
I, 147; auf ihr fubt Horn, Gr. I 2, 114 u. 72: & sei von pancdah 
aus iibertragen, sei in ,yacdah‘, duvacdah‘ lautgesetzlich zu z 
geworden und von hier aus z auf panjdah riickiibertragen. 

Solche Ausgleichs-Erscheinungen gibt es in der 2. Dekade 
nun allerdings: vgl. afy. diydr-las ,13‘, spdras ,16‘ nach cvdr-las 
14‘; osset. drtindds (d. i. *#rin-dasa) nach yudndds; dxsérdiis 
16‘ nach cippiirdis 14‘ (also ,16‘ nach ,14‘ umgeformt genau 
wie im Afyanischen). 

Dennoch erscheint die Verschleppung eines so schweren 
Wort-Elements wie des € von pancdah, das zudem in seinem 
Ausgangspunkte nichts fiir die 2. Dekade Charakteristisches 
war, sehr unwabhrscheinlich; ebenso die Umgestaltung der jeden- 
falls hiufigeren ,11‘, 12‘, ,13‘ nach ,15‘; meinem Sprachgefiihl 
waren die Worter ,duvadédah‘, ,séédah‘ von jeher unméglich. 

Die Schwierigkeit der Hypothese wird noch gréfer, wenn 
man die Frage stellt: Wie sind die Yorformen von ,yaédah‘ usw. 
vor Ubertragung des ¢ zu denken? Wie man sich ap. ,13 
vorstellte, wissen wir: Hiibschmann P. St. Nr. 763 gibt *#a- 
yadada, ebenso Brugmann Gr. 2, II, 24 *#raya'data. Das 
ware eine ap. Neuzusammenriickung des einfachen Zahlworts 
(im Nomin.) mit *dada. ,11‘ und ,12‘ waren analog als *aiva'- 
data, *duvadada anzusetzen, was mp. *évdah, *duvadah, *sédah 
ergeben hitte. Davon hiatten die letzteren fiir ,duvdcdah’, 
secdah‘, nicht aber das erstere fiir ,yaédah‘ die Basis gegeben. 

Aber genug von diesen Unformen; schon die blofe Dis- 
kussion der Vorformen gibt die richtige Lésung: statt der 
obigen héchst sonderbaren Neu-Zusammenriickungen wie*#aya"- 
dada haben wir doch naturgemif alte Komposita vorauszu- 
setzen; diese aber konnten nur vor-persisch 


*awazdata, *duvddata, *trayazdata 
lauten. 


Davon ist *#rayazdada unmittelbar gleich np. sézdah und 
verbindet sich weiter mit ai. trayodasa und lat. trédecim (aus 
*treiezdekm). 

*aivacdata und *duvadada wurden gewifs schon friih m 
*aivazdada und *duvdzdada ausgeglichen (wobei wohl Alter, 
weil einfacher, die Ubertragung der Linge in die ,11‘-Zahl; 
jiinger, vielleicht erst nach-altpersisch, die das Wortbild stirker 
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modifizierende des z in die ,12‘-Zahl); das sind aber schon die 
unmittelbaren Vorformen von np. ydzdah, duvazdah.® 

Weiter ergibt sich, daf rein lautlich die ai-Formen ekadaga, 
dvadagsa, trayodaga den up. yazdah, duvazdah, sézdah direkt 
gleich (bzw. homolog) gesetzt werden kénnen. Doch ist ai. 
dvadasa kaum aus *dvdzdaga entstanden; eher schon ekddasa 
aus *azkdzdasa. 

ekadasa wurde bisher erklirt 1. als Stamm-Kompositum 
*ckadasa mit @ nach dvddasa und 2. als Zusammen-Riickung 
mit dem Nom. fem. 

Ersteres ist aber schwierig, weil die iibrigen Sprachen nomi- 
nativische Zusammenriickungs-Komposita haben (so &dee, un- 
decim und selbst aw., wo in ,12‘ und ,13' Stamm-Kompositum, 
*qévandasa) und auch letzteres ist bei der relativen Seltenheit 
des Femininums nicht wahrscheinlich. Da scheint ein *aikdz- 
dasa parallel vor-pers. *aivdzdasa aus alterem *aikazdasa parallel 
*qivazdasa mindestens ebenso méglich. Das Eindringen des 
Langvokals in die ,11‘-Zahl kénnte dann schon indo-iran. ge- 
wesen sein, und es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, daf die Ersetzung 
von *aivaz- (*aikaz-) dasa durch *aivaz- (*aikaz-) dasa nicht 
nur durch dvddasa verursacht wurde, sondern auch die plu- 
ralische Bedeutung des ganzen Kompositums und seine Ver- 
bindung mit dem Plural mitgespielt hat, d. h, dah *aivaz- 
(*aikaz) dasa in gewissem Sinne Plural-Dvandva sind.® 

Wir haben also folgende Kompositionsformen: 

,11‘: Durchwegs nominativisches Zusammenriickungs-Komp.; 
und zwar im Vorderglied entweder Nom. neutr.: aw. *aévandasa 
(fortgesetzt in nwT. ‘évandas, ost-oss. yudindds), griech. &dexa 
(und lat. andecim, wenn aus *oinomdekem) — 

oder Nom. mask., pers. und ind. wohl friih umgeformt in 





5 yazdah: *aivazdada = yak: *aivaka-. Zur Gestalt der Kompositions- 
Fuge vgl. Bartholomae Gr. I,, § 304, Ila): jAw. xvarenaz-da (neben 
xvarend. da), aogazdastama; ap. vahyazdata-; jAw. maz-drajahim. Das 
Alt-iranische hat im Kompositum W or tinlauts-behandlung (*#rayazda$a 
wie nazdista-); das Alt-indische Satzinlauts-behandlung (trayodaga gegen 
nedistha-). 

6 Herr Prof. Bartholomae (brieflich) lehnt das ab, weil eka- und aiva- 
pronominal flektieren; doch finden sich ja auch substantivische Formen 
(Whitney Gr. § 482, b) und bleibt als Hauptmoment der Einflub von 
dvadaga. — [The a@ of ekadaga might also be explained as ‘rhythmic 
lengthening’; Wackernagel, AlGr. II. 1. § 56. — F. E.] 
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Nom. Plural mask.: ai. ekddasa, ap. *aivizdada und Nach- 
formen (; lat. aindecim, falls aus *oinozdekem). 

,12‘: Nominativisches Zusammenriickungs-K omp.in ai.dvadasa, 
ap. *duvddada; gr. Sudsexa, dddexa; lat. duodecim; 

aber Stamm-Komp. in aw. dvadasa, das wegen ost-osset. 
duvidiis nicht blob graphisch (Defektiv-Schreibung) sein mui 
(auch ,13‘ hat im Aw. entgegen dem Ind. und Pers. Stamn- 
Komp.); jedenfalls aber muf daneben auch in den nord- 
iranischen Dialekten *duvadasa bestanden haben, denn dies 
setzen nwT. duvadés, west-oss. duvadds voraus. 

13‘: Nominativisches Zusammenriickungs-Komp. in ai. trayo- 
dasa, ap. *#agazdada, lat. trédecim; 

aber Stamm-Komp. in aw. *t#ridasa, fortgesetzt durch ost- 
osset. drtindds (aus *trindasa, nach *aivandasa umgeformtes 
*Fridasa).7 

14: Aw. und ai. Stamm-Komp. (*tatrudasa und caturdasa). 

Auffallenderweise geht also das Persische immer mit dem 
Indischen gegen das Awestische. 

Das z ist also in ,11‘ und ,13 altererbt; in dem dazwischen- 
liegenden ,12‘ jedenfalls alte Analogiebildung; von diesen drei 
Zahlwértern aus, wahrscheinlich den haufigsten der 2. Dekade, 
konnte es sich leicht ausbreiten, zumal da im Alt-persischen 
und Friihmittel-persischen das z gegeniiber den entsprechenden 
Zahlen der ersten Dekade als fiir die zweite charakteristisch 
empfunden werden mufte (ap. *#agazdadta: *Faya*, mp. 
sézdah: sé). 

Also np. nozdah oder (nach du: nuh oder alter do: *nd = 
duvazdah: x) nuvazdah; z statt des urspriinglichen Konsonanten 
in panedah, sanzdah; Cahardah durch mp. Neu-Komposition. 
[Fiir das Alt-persische wire wohl nach Mafgabe des Alt- 
indischen *tad udata wie aw. *tatrudasa anzusetzen, was mp. 
*tasdah ergeben hitte, weshalb eben die Neu-Komposition 
eintrat.] 





7 [Auch aw. @ridasa konnte (mit H. Prof. Bartholomae brieflich) Zu- 
sammenriickungs-Kompositum, mit dem Plural neutr. *#ri, sein, vgl. aw. 
*aévandasa.| 

Gegeniiber gemeinind. trayodaga, fortgesetzt in mi. usw. terasa, scheint 
sich das Nordwestindische mit Aéoka Sahbazgarhi tidasa (vgl. Johansson 
Sahb. II, 77) und heutigem Baigali trits < *tridasa (wo ts <, d gefallen, 
vgl. dots = dasa; Konow JRAS. 1911, 20) mit dem Nordiranischen 
(Awestischen) zu verbinden. 
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Das n dagegen in bal. (Lehnwort) sénzdah, up. Sanzdah, 
Kurd. (Kirmanji) ydnzdah, dvanzdah, (Amadia) nunzdah ist 
natiirlich von panzdah ausgegangen wie umgekehrt Mukri-Kurd. 
pazdé nach ydzda. 

In diesen Zahlwértern hat sich also eine indogermanische 
Kasus-Endung (der Nom. Pl. *-ds der a-Stiimme und *-ayas der 
i-Stimme) bis heute rein erhalten. Da also die Zahlwérter 
der ersten und zweiten Dekade und im Pers. auch die Zehner 
auf den Nominativ zuriickgehen,§ ist es nicht auffallend, 
wenn auch das Substantiv in der Zahlwort-Verbindung den 
alten Nom. Plur. erhalten hat, waihrend sonst der Obliquus 
durchgedrungen ist.? Es liegt in der Natur der Sache, dab die 
Zahlwortverbindung besonders oft auferhalb eines eigentlichen 
Satzzusammenhanges, d. h. im Nominativ steht. 


Nur ein Punkt bleibt noch zu erkliren: die Pahlavi-Schrei- 
bung dieser Zahlwoérter mit 3. Diese hat ja auch offenbar 
Darmesteter und Horn zu ihrer Erklirung veranlafit. Nach 
dem Gesagten kann man 3 hier zweifellos nur als Schreibung 
fir z auffassen. 

Nun wird allerdings die Gruppe zd im Pahlavi sonst I ge- 
schrieben; vgl. ohrmazd, azd, nazdik usw. 

duvazdah, sézdah usw. waren aber im Mp. offenbar sowohl 
phonetisch (durch stirkere Druckgrenze) als im Sprachbewubt- 
sein, (indem das gemeinsame Hinterglied der zweiten Dekade 
-dah abstrahiert werden mubfte); deutlich aus zwei Wortern 
zusammengesetzte Komposita. 

Sie fielen also nicht unter nazdik usw. (noch weniger natiir- 
» lich unter -mazd, azd mit tautosyllabischem zd), sondern das 
» Vorderglied wurde als Einzelwort geschrieben. Dann fielen 





; 8 Hiibschmann’s Zuriickfiihrung von sé auf aw. Gen. Pl. #raygm (S. 78) 
) statt den Nom. Pl. $rayo ist sprachgeschichtlich nicht moéglich; der spiat- 
) altiran. Gen. Pl. kann nur *9rindm gelautet haben; und np. du, cahar 
) lassen sich nur auf aw. dva, d. i. duvd, CaSward, nicht auf dvaya, éatu- 
) rqm (oder spateres *¢avdrdndm) zuriickfiihren. 

; Uberhaupt ist aw. $rayqm nur falsche Transskription von try’ vm 
| gegeniiber richtigem Sryqm, d. i. SriyOm = gr. tadv. Andrerseits ist im 
} aw. Nom. Orayd (tr’yv) statt *#rayd @ nur graphisch nach Andreas 
= Wackernagel GN. 1911, S. 12, b). Yayndbi tirai kann aw. Srayd nicht 
) stiitzen, sondern beruht auf Sonder-Entwicklung. 

9 Vgl. Verf. Nom. Plur. 6 ff. (Anz. WAW. 1921). 
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aber ydz und duvdz in die Gruppe az, raz, vardz, geschrieben 
°é, r’é, vr’é, séz in die Gruppe méz-, (rist-) dxéz, geschrieben 
myc-, *hyé, und mubten daher y’é-, dv’é-, syé- geschrieben 
werden. 

Uberhaupt wird ja, um das nur einmal kurz klarzustellen, 
z intervokalisch (und nach r) im jiingeren Pahlavi regelmiabig 
durch ¥ gegeben; vgl. aufer obigen Beispielen hazdr (3) dazar- 
dan (3), frazinak (3), virdz (3), dza5 (3, aber sehr bemerkens- 
werter Weise Hajiabaid noch t!); nur in wenigen Wortern 
(vazist, mazandar, uzisan) * noch neben 3; nur in ganz wenigen 
(frazand, nizdr) nur * (vielleicht durch Kompos.-Anlaut). 

Eine ausfiihrliche Darstellung dieser Verhiltnisse und ihrer 
sprach- und schriftgeschichtlichen ratio soll ein andermal ge- 
geben werden. 

Hier geniigt es, zu erkennen, dafi, um so mehr als awestisch 
gleichartige Formen, an die man sich in der Orthographic 
hatte anlehnen kénnen, nicht vorlagen, ydzdah usw. im Pahlavi 
nicht anders als mit ¥ geschrieben werden konnten.10 





10 Kin treffendes Analogon zur Schreibung verdanke ich der Freund- 
lichkeit Herrn Prof. Barthelomae’s: *védyh, ’védyhyk neben ’vzdyhyk 
= aw. uzdahyav- (Wb. 412). 
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In Sumerran we often find after numbers an affix tam 
(written Ta-A-AN). It is used also in Assyrian, just as we write 
1°, 2° (= It. primo, secondo) for first or second occurrence, 
respectively. We also use No. (= It. numero) for number. 
Similarly we retain the Latin preposition per in phrases like 
per day, per hour. In German you say pro anno for per annum 
(also pro Stiick). We also use the French preposition sans. 
The éa of the cuneiform affix ta-a-an may be omitted (NE 49, 
n. 12; 136, n. 15; Lyon, Sarg. 16, n. 40).1 This omission may 
be merely graphic: 1-a-an (HW 153) was probably pronounced 
as-tan. In iv R? 16, 7* (ef. 1, n. 25) Sum. dingir 1-a-an is rendered 
in the interlinear Assyrian version: ilu it@nu, the only god, 
written 73-ta-a-nu, which shows that the a was long. We say 
quarto, octavo, no matter whether we write 4to, 8vo or 4°, 8°. 

This Sumerian numeral affix is preserved in Heb. ‘asté-‘asar, 
eleven, ‘asté (< ‘a3tén) being the Ass. edtén, one, which is the 
Sum. as-tan, the first syllable being the numeral, and tan the 
numeral affix. The final nasal is dropped also in the cuneiform 
texts: instead of am (a-an) we find also @ (written A-a): @. g. 
Streck, Assurb. 577, 1.11; ef. SG § 198, c. For the apocope 
of the final nasal we may compare Talmud. ammdi < Ass. am- 
méni, wherefore. (Mic. 104; JBL 29. 104, n. 61; JSOR 1, 41). 
According to SG 61, n. 1 only the first syllable of Ass. etén, 
one, is undoubtedly Sumerian. For the adverb as-e-e3 (SG 
§ 78, b) = esténis, at one, in accord, in agreement, in the same 
way, see MVAG 26. 2, p. 43. Instead of 5a (= 4) in ASKT 
67.3 AV 6360 has the figure 5; ef. also JBL 19. 68, n. 40. 





1 For the abbreviation see vol. 37 of this Journat, p. 321; cf. American 
Journal of Philology, vol. 43, p. 238. 
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Am (written a-aN) is a common affix in Sumerian (Br. 11401, 
SG §§ 197-201). We have it also in dam, consort; tam, brother; 
nam, fate, which are contractions of da (or ta) + am = (at the) 
side being (¢f. Hesychius’ dxAevpos = % pi) exovea BoyPeaav) and 
declaration being (SGI v. 133. 156. 197). The abstract prefix 
nam, on the other hand, seems to be a contraction of ma, 
verily (SG § 100) and am, anything (SG § 55, b) so that this 
mam would correspond to Heb. lé-kél (GK 28 § 143, e; GB 
372%, c; VS 110). 

Ta means in the litanic (ZA 31, 244) dialect: what? (CV 
Xxxvil, ad n. 23) and this may denote something (cf. our I'll 
tell you what) or portion, amount (cf. a little what). Instead of 
ta, what? we find also ta-am (SG § 52,c). Also the common 
Chinese numerative ko may mean something: in the dialect of 
Shanghai ku (or kau) appears also as relative pronoun. There 
are more than 20 Chinese numeratives which are used only in 
special cases, e. g. in connection with circular things (rings, &c.) 
or globular things (pearls, &c.). Similar numeratives (or classi- 
fiers, numeral coefficients) are used in Siamese, Malay, &c. (HB'16, 
217°; 25, 9>; 17, 477°; Misteli, T’ypen des Sprachbaues, pp. 191. 
219. 263). It has recently been suggested by Hiising that 
there may be some affinity between Sumerian and Burmese. 
The Mongoloid people of the Far East must have come from 
the West; the cradle of mankind seems to have been in south- 
western Europe (cf. Hrdlitka, The Peopling of Asia, PAPS 
60. 545). 

For these numeratives we may compare our phrases twenty 
head of deer or fifty sail of ships (Maxwell, Malay Manual’, 
pp. 70. 136). In the lingua franca of the Chinese ports and 
the Far East, known as Pidgin-English (pidgin being a Chinese 
corruption of business) we hear one piecee man or three piecee 
dollar. Similarly the driver of a Bavarian Stellwagen (stage- 
coach, omnibus) used to speak of zehn Poststiicke (postal parcels) 
and sechs Stiick Fahrgiste (passengers). Just as you say in 
Malay: ampat biji télor for four eggs, the word biji, seed, being 
the numerative for globular things, so you can say in German: 
vier Stiick Eier or eine Meute von vierzig Stiick Hunden, or 
er erlegte hundert Stiick Wild (cf. also ein Laib Brot and our 
an orchestra of twenty pieces, i.e. musicians). Ger. vier Mann 
Soldaten is different from Gr. avipes orparirac and similar 
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phrases where dvjp corresponds to our Mr. in Mr. President, 
Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ambassador. For your father you say in 
French: monsieur votre pére, Ger. Ihr Herr Vater. 

The explanation given in AJSZ 20. 231, No. 24 (cf. Muss- 
Arnolt’s dict. p. 1176%) that the cuneiform affix TA-a-an is 
to be read ima an, in amount (cf. Syr. dé-kdil@) is untenable; 
in the first place, ra is used in Assyrian, as a rule, for itu, 
from; moreover, we should expect ina @nz or, rather, an?; the 
form an is the construct state of an#, just as the construct 
state of Sada, mountain, is jad (AJSZ 22. 259”). This word 
(cf. ZA 10, 12, n. 3; ZR 64%) is derived from the stem of 
untiu = unautu, pl. unadti = unaudti; Arab. ina’, Heb. dni, 
vessel, Ant, an does not mean amount, and tam, tan is found, 
not only in Assyrian, but also in Sumerian, e. g. ASKT' 55. 37— 
42 and in the last line but one of the last Sumerian family-law 
(vy R 25, 21). For egir-bi-tam in 1. 7° cf. JAOS 38. 67; SG 
§ 101, af. 

Nor can we accept the view that 7-ta-a-an in an Assyrian 
text is to be read sibitan or Sibitan (Streck, Assurb. 78. 577). 
Torczyner, Die Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus 
(Vienna, 1916) pp..87—118 (cf. especially p. 115‘) regards Ta- 
4-AN and a-an as Semitic endings, the ta being the Semitic 
fem. ¢ (cf. JAOS 28. 115). According to Ungnad (who had 
prepared a paper on this question for tke Festschrift, which 
was planned for the seventieth anniversary of Delitzsch, but 
could not be published) a-an, which afterwards became 4, is 
a Semitic demonstrative pronoun which may be compared to 
the ending of the emphatic state in Aramaic; he thinks it 
possible that the original form of this dn or @ was ammé or 
aga (OLZ 25. 8). 

Muss-Arnolt’s reading ina dn for TA-a-AN was based on 
AL (1889) p. 36, No. 313: ana Gn, in amount; ana-dn, however, 
on Bezold’s pl. iii in PSBA 10. 418, is not the Assyrian 
preposition ana, but the Sumerian interrogative pronoun ana, 
what? (SG § 52, c). This ta-am (va-a-an) and ana-am (A-Na- 
A-AN) corresponds to the Heb. mazzé GK28 § 136, c; GB'6 
193b*; of. also mi-hii-zé, JBL 37. 217, v.19 and Nah, 204; 
Mic. 97™) or to Eth. ment-n&. The Assyrian equivalent may 
have been mind-ma or mind-mi (BA 2. 305; AJSZ 28. 228. 
239). For the affix -mi see HW 387°; for annitu-mi and the 
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vocative iladni anntiti (KB 6. 62, 28; 240, 165) ef. (a) otros, 
The -mi in Heb. Simri-mi ban-nid‘r, bé-’Absalém, look out for 
the boy, Absalom, may be miswriting for li (30 6SIT & 2 MSS§). 
The explanation given in GK 28 § 137, c is unsatisfactory. For 
-ma in OT see the remarks on bisi‘atékd-ma (Ps. 21, 2) in 
JBL 37. 214. 

According to AL? (1878) p. 10, No. 97, Ta-a-aN was read 
taian, tain in Sumerian and meant measure, number (cf. CG 
279; SFG 64. 4). 

While the Sumerian numerative tam, tan may mean something, 
the affix after ordinal numbers, kam, is composed of the genitive 
particle -ka and -am: Sum. a3-kam, first, means lit. one-of being, 
being of one (SG § 88). Similarly Syriac uses for the ordinals 
the cardinal numbers with the prefixed exponent of the genitive 
e. g. zauma da-térén, the day of two = the second day (N éldeke, 
Syr. Gr.2 § 239). In Malay the ordinal numbers have a prefixed 
ka: e. g. tiga, three; ka-tiga, third. Witzel in the first part 
of his Keilinschriftliche Studien (Leipsic, 1918) p. 89, n. 1 
combines the ordinal affix kan with gan, totality, Ass. kullatu. 
He thinks the original meaning is fulness, so that the Sumerian 
ordinal affix would correspond to the Coptic ordinal prefix meh 
(= Eg. meh) which means orig. filling out, completing: the fifth 
of a series completes the number five. We find the same formation 
in Egyptian. But there is no evidence that Sum. gan, totality, 
means fulness. According to SG 84 the primary connotation 
of gan, totality, may be wnion, association. Gan denotes also 
bolt, bar (Ass. sikktiru) for fastening a door, and the original 
meaning may be fastener. A fastening binds and makes fast. 
In the cuneiform texts the ordinal affix -kam is generally 
added, not horizontally, but aslant (ef. ASKT’ 55. 35; iv R25. 
14—25*) just as we write 4 for 4th = fourth, or as we use a 
slanting »¢ in making out a check for Fourhundred,»‘twenty 
Dollars. Cf. AJP 43, 245. 
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A cLAY TABLET! in the Goucher College Babylonian Col- 
lection, dated in the 5th year of Nabonidus (555—538 B. C.), 
directed the writer’s attention to a study of the relations 
existing between Babylonia and Arabia in the 6th century 
B.C. The tablet in question is a temple record stating that 
fifty shekels of silver were given to a man for a donkey and 
some flour for the purpose of making a journey to mat Te-ma-a, 
i.e, the land of Tema@?2. The document itself gives no clue 
as to where it was drawn up, but it belongs to a collection 





1 Text No. 294, Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Na- 
bonidus, Vol. I of Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

2 The transliteration and translation of the inscription are as follows: 
50 Sigil kaspi a-na 1 iméri alakti (A-GUB-BA) i a-na gimi (ZID-DA)-8u 
a-na md Nabi-musétiq-urra apil md Tétar-na-din-ahi a a-na mat Te-ma-a 
dap-ra na-din arah Addaru imu 5 kam sattu & kamd Nabi-naé’id sar Ba- 
bilikt, “Fifty shekels of silver for one road donkey and his flour are 
given to Nabi-mushétiq-urra, the son of Ishtar-nadin-ahi, who is sent to 
the land of Tema. The 5th day of Adar, the 5th year of Nabonidus, king 
of Babylon”. The term A-G UB-BA = alaktu = “road” (see Briinnow 11494) 
evidently means that the donkey (iméru) was capable of making a long 
journey. It seems best to connect the pronominal suffix of the phrase 
a-na gimi (ZID-DA)-su with Nabi-mushétiq-urra, as flour was generally 
supplied for the use of human beings. Cf. Strassmaier, Non 1065, 3. 6. 9. 
Ibid. 214,7 and Nbk 282,1.2 show that it was possible to purchase a 
donkey and at least 5 kors of flour for 50 shekels of silver. According to 
Nbn 1065, 3. 1 pi of flour was dispensed as the food of 13 goldsmiths. If 
1 pi of flour represents the rations of 18 men for one day, 5 kors of flour 
would last one man 825 days (1 kor=5 pi). Thus 5 kors of flour would 
be a liberal allowance for a journey of about 500 miles from Erech to 
Teima, and return, even if more than 1 pi were used a day. It may be 
presumed that the main purpose of the donkey was to carry this large 
supply of food for the man on his long desert march. The primary 
meaning of Sapdaru indicates that the man was commissioned to deliver a 
message. : 
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of nearly a thousand tablets coming mainly from Erech in 
southern Babylonia, and this practically determines its origin. 

The inscriptions of Tiglathpileser IV (745—727 B.C.) give 
accurate information as to the geographical position of Temé, 
for 4 Te-ma-a-a is associated with [4] Ma-as-’-a-a-a and 
al Sa-ba-’-a-a-a°, The list of the sons of Ishmael in Genesis 
25, 13—15 includes 89°A and NYP, and it is altogether likely 
that the expression 4 Sa-ba~-a-a-a is an Assyrian gentilic 
equivalent of 83¥, Genesis 10, 7; 25, 3; and Job 1,15. Thus 
the identification of mat Te-ma-a with Biblical Np‘A seems 
firmly established, and that the reference is to a district in 
Arabia is equally certain‘. 

Teima, or Teyma (#225), the well-known city of Arabia, has 
already been shown to be the same as Hebrew NOR and 
Assyrian 4 Te-ma-a, which represents the name of the city, 
while 4 Te-ma-a-a is equivalent to Arabic Teimany, which 
means “A man of Teima”>. The district in which 4 Te-ma-a, 
i.e., the city of Teima, was located was called mat Te-ma-a by 
the Babylonians. Teima@ was recognized as an important city 
in antiquity® It is called Oaiya on Ptolemy’s map of Arabia 
Felix. However, we are indebted to modern explorers and 





3 III Rawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 10 
No. 2, 38 ff. Cf. Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Band II, p. 20, line 53, De- 
litzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 301f.; Schrader KAT?, p. 149; Meyer, 
Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstimme, pp. 318 f., 327, 346, 347, 462. For 
minor references to Teim@ consult Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, 
§§ 28, 32, 148, 220, 332. 

4 Job 6,19 associates 8o°A with xv. In Isaiah 21, 13. 14, “The burden 
concerning Arabia” includes a reference to xD‘A PIR = Mat Te-ma-a. Jere- 
miah 25, 23, which mentions xp‘A, is followed by “and all the kings of 
Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people that dwell in the wilderness”. 

5 Cf. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 303. See ibid. pp. 295ff. for 
a discussion of all cuneiform references to Arabia. Note Text No. 175, 3, 
Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, for subat 
A-ra-bu = “an Arabian garment”. As to Arabic Teimany, cp. x30", 
p. 385, Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, which has 
been related by some to “Temanite”, Job 2,11, etc. Note Gesenius, Buhl. 
1921, p. 877. Othegs derive *39°A from jp*A. 

6 Consult Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 84, for a re- 
ference to a legend concerning Samaw’al, who lived in a castle at Teima 
and dug a well of sweet water. The Arabs have a tradition that Teima 
was built by Solomon. See El-Bekri in Mara’sid, IV, 23. 
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writers such as Wallin, Doughty and Hogarth’ for detailed 
accounts concerning the city and its environs. Wallin’s report 
of his visit to Tezma@ in 1848 makes note of its favorable lo- 
cation, its mode of irrigation, and its excellent products®. 
Doughty, a generation later, reveals its attractive appearance 9, 
its prosperous condition 1°, its good water supply ‘1, its flourish- 





7 Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1921; Hogarth, The Penetration 
of Arabia, 1904. 

8 Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, Vol. X,p. 242f., “Teima stands on 
a mass of crystalline limestone, very slightly raised above the surrounding 
level. Patches of sand, which have encroached upon the rock, are the only 
spots which can be cultivated. The inhabitants, however, have considerable 
date plantations, which yield a great variety of fruit, of which one kind 
is esteemed the best flavored in all Arabia. Grain is cultivated, especially 
oats of a remarkably good quality, but the produce is never sufficient for 
the wants of the inhabitants. The greater portions of the gardens are 
watered from a copious well in the middle of the village. The hydraulic 
contrivance by which water is raised for distribution through channels 
among the plantations is the same as is used through Mesopotamia as 
well as in Nejd, viz., a bucket (Arabic dullé = Assyrian dali) of camel 
skin hung to the end of a long lever moving upon an upright pole fixed 
in the ground”. 

9 Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1921, Vol. 1, p. 285, “Delightful 
now was the green sight of Teymé, the haven of our desert; we approached 
the tall island of palms, enclosed by long clay orchard-walls, fortified with 
high towers. Teymé is a shallow, loamy, and very fertile old flood-bottom 
in these high open plains, which lie out from the west of Nejd”. “We 
entered between grey orchard-walls, overlaid with blossoming boughs of 
plum trees; of how much amorous contentment to our eyes!” 

10 Tbid. p. 286, “Prosperous is this outlying settlement from Nejd, above 
any which I have seen in my Arabian travels”; p. 293f., “Their corn plots 
are ploughed, in the fall of the year, with the well-camels, and mucked 
from the camel-yards; a top-dressing is carried upon the land from loam 
pits digged in the field’s sides. There is not so good tillage in the Syrian 
villages”. Doughty enumerates the following products of Teymd: wheat, 
barley, corn, millet, tobacco, plums, pomegranates, figs, citrons, lemons, 
grapes and dates. 

11 [bid. p. 286; “If anyone here discover an antique well, without the 
walls, it is his own; and he encloses so much of the waste soil about as 
may suffice to the watering; after a plowing his new acre is fit for sowing 
and planting of palms, and fifteen years later every stem will be worth a 
camel”, “Their wells are only the wells of the ancients, which finding 
again, they have digged them out for themselves”. 
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ing groves and gardens 2, its valuable salt deposits 1%, its height 
of 3400 ft. above sea level14, its freedom from plagues and 
fevers 15, its manufacture of sleeping carpets‘, its trade with 
Damascus and Bagdad‘’, its extensive ruins‘8, its ancient 
inscriptions 19, and its old importance as the center of a large 
province?°, Hogarth emphasizes the fact that Tewmd was “on 
the old route from the Gulf of Akabah to the Persian Gulf” 
and “a dividing point of roads from Petra to Gerra (on the 
Persian Gulf) in the east and Sheba in the south”?1. It is 
in the Great Nafud, which furnishes plenty of food for horses 
and cattle and is the home of Bedouin tribesmen a large part 
of the year 22, 





12 [bid. p. 293. 

13 Ibid. p. 296, “In the grounds below the last cultivated soil, are salt 
beds, the famous memlahat Teyma. Thither resort the poorer Beduins, to 
dig it freely: and this is much, they say, ‘sweeter’ to their taste than the 
sea-salt from Wejh. Teymé rock-salt is the daily sauce of the thousand 
nomad kettles in all these parts of Arabia”. See ibid. p. 287, for a sketch 
of the oases, ruins, salt grounds, etc., of Teimda. 

14 Tbid. p. 285. 

15 Ibid. pp. 286f. 

16 Ibid. p. 302. 

17 Ibid. p. 295. 

18 Ibid, p. 287, “Old Teymé@ of the Jews, according to their tradition, 
had been (twice) destroyed by a flood. From these times there remain 
some great rude stone buildings; the work is dry-laid with balks and 
transoms of the same ironstone. Besides, there is a great circuit (I suppose 
almost three miles) of stone walling, which enclosed the ancient city”; 
p. 288, “But the great mosque, whither all the males resort for the Friday 
mid-day prayers, preaching and Koran reading, stands a little without the 
siks to the eastward. It is perhaps the site of some ancient temple, for 
I found certain great rude pillars lying about it”. Note also pp. 549 
and 552. 

19 Tbhid. pp. 291 and 296. 

20 Teima@ consists of three oases, ibid. p. 533, and originally included 
seven townships. Old Teima@ was the borough of the district. See ibid. 
p. 551. “Like other Arab tribes the children of Tema had probably 4 
nucleus at the town of Teima, while their pasture grounds extended west- 
ward to the borders of Edom and eastward to the Euphrates, just as those 
of the Beni Shummar do at the present time”. Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. X, p. 243. 

21 Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia, p. 280. P. 156, ibid., notes the 
importance of the Shammar region in Arabian traffic with Babylonia. 

22 Ibid. p. 257f. 
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An exceedingly interesting indication of the ancient culture 
and central position of Teima@ is a monument known as the 
“Téma Stone”, which may be compared with the Moabite 
Stone because of its valuable Semitic inscription, dealing with 
the introduction of the worship of a foreign deity2°. The 
script is that of “the early part of the middle period of Ara- 
maic writing”. Cooke says, “Caravans (Job. 6,19) on their 
way to Egypt or Assyria halted here (i. e., at Teima); and 
the influence of commerce with these two countries is evident 
in this stone: the name of the priest’s father is Egyptian, the 
} figures of the god and his minister are Assyrian” 24. Another 
suggestion of Mesopotamian influence upon TJeimé@ is seen in 
certain words in the inscription supposed by some to have 
been borrowed from the Babylonians25. The name of one of 
the deities may also be compared with that of a Babylonian 
goddess 26, It is thought that the “Téma Stone” belongs to 
the 5th century B. C. and that the city enjoyed a high degree 
of civilization at that time, with its religious life largely colored 
by Babylonian influence. If this is so, we can readily under- 
stand that a similar condition prevailed in the 6th century 
, B. C., and possibly earlier, for, as has been noted, Tiglath- 


pileser IV refers to the people of Teiméa in the 8th century B. C. 

Half-way between Mecca and Damascus and equidistant 
| from Babylonia and Egypt, it is undoubtedly true that Teima 
occupied a strategic position in the trade routes of early 
times. Hence it is easy to perceive the importance of the 
| Goucher tablet which indicates that a man was commissioned 





23 Cf. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 195—199; Revue d’ Assyrio- 
logie, Vol. I, pp. 41—45. Note references under Tema in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 

24 Cf. Cooke, ibid., p. 197. 

25 Winckler suggests the following: xnp1% = sattuku, xnow = simtu, 
and xn1D = asumitu. See Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, I pp. 183f. 
and II pp. 76f. Professor Montgomery has called the writer’s attention 
to the fact that the first two terms may be regarded as good Aramaic words, 
while xnip has been compared by Noeldeke to Arabic S53. 

26 Of. Cooke, ibid. p. 198, where he discusses the deity xba3w. He says, 
“The name has been compared (Corp.) with that of a Babylonian goddess 
>3¥, mentioned in the lexicon of Bar Bahul, and stated to be the Chaldaean 
equivalent of Aphrodite, Legarde, Gesam. Abhandl. 17. Another suggestion 
is that Singala (Sin-gala) is the moon-god, Neubauer, St. Bibl. i 224 n”. 
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to make a journey from Babylonia to the land of Teimd@ in 
the 6 th century B.C. That such a journey was not a hardship is 
shown by the line of oases within easy reach of one another 
stretching 500 miles from the Euphrates to the city of Teima’, 
The desert was not an impassable barrier, for Nebuchadrezzar, 
having pursued the Egyptians to the border of their land after 
the battle of Carchemish in 605 B. C., upon hearing the news 
of the death of his father Nabopolassar, hurried back across 
its sands to make sure of his throne in Babylonia, 

The most interesting reference to Teimaé in cuneiform lite- 
rature remains to be considered. In the Chronicle of Cyrus 
concerning the reign of Nabonidus and the fall of Babylon it 
is recorded that Nabonidus was in @ Te-ma-a in the 7th, 9th, 
10th and 11th ‘years of his reign, while the son of the king 
(i. e., Belshazzar), the princes and the soldiers were in méat Ak- 
kadu 9, Pinches connects 4 Te-ma-a with Te-e kisa ki-ir-ba 
Babili kt and Tu-ma ki3°, Aside from the difficulty of equating 
al Te-ma-a, Te-eki and Tu-maki, and thus proving that a 
section of the city of Babylon is meant, the statement in the 
Chronicle that Nabonidus was in 4 Te-ma-a is almost imme- 
diately followed by the declaration that the king did not go 
to Babylon*!. The conclusion is warranted that 4a Te-ma-a 
was not in the city of Babylon. In fact, it is intimated that 
al Te-ma-a was outside the country of Akkad, for the statement 
that Nabonidus was in 4 Te-ma-a is opposed by the affirmation 
that Belshazzar, the princes and the soldiers were in méat Ak- 
kadu*2, Thus it is apparent that 4/ Te-ma-a of the Chronicle 





27 Cf. the excellent maps at the close of Hogarth, The Penetration of 
Arabia. Ibid. opp. p. 282, gives a good photograph of the “Téma Stone”. 

28 Cf. Winckler, The History of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 316. See 
Richter, Berosi Chaldaeorum Historiae, p. 66. 

29 Cf. Transactions of The Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1882, 
Vol. VII, pp. 1389—176 ; Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Band III, 2. Hilfte, 
pp. 130f.; Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Vol. 2, pp. 214—225, 235—257. 

30 Cf. ibid. p. 171, with illustration on page 152, showing plan of the 
city of Babylon, mentioning the district Tu-ma ki. 

31 Ibid. pp. 156, 157, 160, 161. 

32 Cf. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 12, for reference to the 
fact that the Assyrians used the term Akkad loosely for the whole of 
Babylonia. The Neo-Babylonians evidently used the term in the same 
way. Uf. Halévy, Mélanges de critique et d’histoire, p. 2, note 2. 
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of Cyrus must be sought without the bounds not only of the 
city of Babylon but of Babylonia itself. 

The fact that important religious ceremonies were not per- 
formed in the 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th years of the reign of 
Nabonidus may be adduced as corroborating evidence 3%. It 
is difficult to believe that the king failed to function at these 
exalted rites while within reach of his capital city. Further- 
more, when the mother of Nabonidus died in the 9th year 
of his reign, one of the years when he was in 4/ Te-ma-a, he 
is not mentioned as taking part in the mourning which was 
observed in Akkad34, The only inference that can be drawn 
is that he was too far away to participate. Another link in 
the chain of evidence is a Yale tablet, dated in the 10th year 
of Nabonidus, when he was in 4 Te-ma-a, indicating that food 
for the king was taken to mat Te-ma-a35. The Yale Babylonian 
Collection also contains two royal leases of land issued during 
the reign of Nabonidus. One, dated in the 1st year of his 
reign, was obtained from Nabonidus himself36, The other, 
dated in the 11th year of his reign, when he was in 4 Te-ma-a, 
was obtained from Belshazzar who is mentioned by name’. 
Thus it may be claimed that there is sufficient documentary 
proof for the conclusion that Nabonidus spent at least portions 
of the 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th years of his reign outside of 
Babylonia proper at a city called @ Te-ma-a. That this 
al Te-ma-a is the same Arabian city referred to by Tiglath- 
pileser IV can hardly be doubted. Its identification with 
Biblical 8p°R, Ptolemy’s Oaiue and modern #,25 seems within 
the bounds of reason, if not inevitable. 





33 Cf. references given in note 31. 

34 Cf. Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. VII, 
p. 158f. 

35 Text No. 134, Records from Erech, Time 0f Nabonidus, Vol. VI of 
Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts. The food was brought back and 
sold by a slave, who was required to restore it at once to the temple in 
Erech. Cf. Text No. 131, 13, ibid., dated in 10th year, and Text No. 155, 6, 
ibid., dated in the 12th year. 

36 Text No. 11, ibid. 

37 Text No. 150, ibid. In this text Belshazzar is presented in the rdéle 
of an exacting lord as compared with the more gracious attitude ascribed 
to Nabonidus in Text No. 11. 

21 JAOS 42 
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Various reasons may be suggested for the visits of Nabo- 
nidus to 4 Te-ma-a, now known as Teima. In the first place, 
as a victim of the malarial climate of Babylonia he may have 
sought relief in the clear desert air and elevated atmosphere 
of Teimé. Or, as an archaeological enthusiast and rebuilder 
of temples, he may have been attracted by the inscriptions 
and monumental structures at Teimé. Goodspeed supposes 
that Nabonidus was forced into retirement in the 7th year of 
his reign and that Belshazzar then became the real ruler of 
the nation’, This view cannot be substantiated. In the 
12th regnal year oaths were still sworn by the laws or decrees 
of “Nabonidus, king of Babylon, and Belshazzar, the son of 
the king” 3%, Crown prince Belshazzar, as the second ruler in 
the kingdom 49, had almost equal authority with his father, 
but he is not mentioned as king in a single instance on the 
numerous contract tablets covering all the years ascribed to 
Nabonidus‘, Moreover, possession of full kingly authority 





38 Goodspeed, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 372. 

39 Texts Nos. 225 and 232, Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, 
Vol. VI of Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts. Cf. Text No. 39 and 
discussion on page 55 of Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection, Vol. I of the same series, for a document dated in the 7th year 
of Nabonidus, recording two dreams which were interpreted as favorable 
to both Nabonidus and Belshazzar. See Expository Times, Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 297—299, for a corroborating text published by Pinches. These texts 
confirm the view that Nabonidus maintained his kingly authority with the 
help of Belshazzar. There is nothing to indicate that the latter revolted 
against his father. 

49 It was because of Belshazzar’s position next to his father that Daniel 
was made the third ruler in the kingdom after he interpreted the hand- 
writing on the wall. See Daniel 5,29. Josephus refers to “Baltasar, who 
by the Babylonians was called Naboandelus”, and states that Baltasar 
reigned 17 years, which corresponds to the number of years ascribed to 
Nabonidus. This confusion of Belshazzar with Nabonidus is not surprising 
under the circumstances. 

41 See Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonidus; Clay, Legal and Com- 
mercial Transactions, dated in the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and Persian 
Periods, BE Vol. VIII, Part I; Clay, Babylonian Business Transactions 
of the First Millennium B. C., Part I of Babylonian Records in the Li- 
brary of J. P. Morgan; Keiser, Letters and Contracts from Erech, Part I 
of Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of J. B. Nies; Dougherty, 
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) by Belshazzar would have made unnecessary the non-perfor- 
} mance of metropolitan rites and ceremonies during the absence 
§ of Nabonidus. Hence the theory that Nabonidus sought asylum 
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at Teim@ as a deposed monarch is far from the truth. 
Likewise, it is difficult to regard either ill health or archaeo- 
logical zeal as a sufficient explanation for the extended stay 
of a Babylonian king in Arabia, 500 miles from the seat of 
his empire, over which he still maintained control, and within 
150 miles of the Red Sea. If it must be admitted that Na- 
bonidus spent much of his time at TJeimd, it is natural to 
suppose that the northern and central sections of Arabia were 
under his rule. As the inscriptions of Nabonidus deal mainly 
with his building operations very little is said in them con- 
cerning the bounds of his empire. The statement usually 
quoted belongs to his descriptions of the restoration of the 


} temples in Harran and Sippar, in which he simply says that 
he caused his numerous troops to come from Gaza at the 


border of Egypt, from the upper sea (i. e., the Mediterranean), 
on the other side of the Euphrates, as far as the lower sea 
(i. e, the Persian)42, Such a brief geographical reference 
cannot be regarded as determining the true extent of his 
domain. In the 8th century B.C. the inhabitants of Teima 
along with other Arabian peoples were tributary to Tiglath- 
pileser IV 43. It is unlikely that these Arabian districts be- 
came permanently independent during the rule of the powerful 
Assyrian monarchs that followed, viz, Shalmaneser, Sargon, 
Sennacherib,43* Esarhaddon and Asshurbanipal. So when Nineveh 


i fell in 606 B. C. and Egypt lost to Nebuchadrezzar at Car- 


chemish in 605 B. C., we may suppose that the new régime 
in Babylonia inherited the neighboring and more distant oases 





Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, Vol. VI of Yale Oriental Series, 
Babylonian Texts; Nies and Keiser, Historical, Religious and Economic 
Texts and Antiquities, Part II of Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection 
of J. B. Nies; and Dougherty, Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Nabonidus, Vol. I of Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

42Cf Langdon, Die Neubabylonischen Kénigsinschriften, pp. 220f., 


Col. I, lines 38f. 


Assyrians”. 


43 See note 3, 
43® Herodus, II. 141, calls Sennacherib “king of the Arabians and 
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of Arabia, if indeed it had not already absorbed them. The 
tradition preserved by Josephus that Nebuchadrezzar made 
Egypt a Babylonian province adds to the probability that the 
part of Arabia which was one of the highways of commerce 
and travel between the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys was 
similarly dominated 4+. 

Little light is thrown upon this problem by Greek, Latin 
and Arabic sources4®, Ptolemy 6, 7,17, mentions a people 
living on the Persian Gulf called OQapoi or Qepot. Note also 
the «3 5, referred to by Jakut, Mosclit., pp. 310, 352, 413, 
Fleischer, Hist. Anteislam, p. 198, thinks that the Beni Teim 
may refer to the original inhabitants of Tema wandering in 
different parts of Arabia. Forster, Geography of Arabia, I, 
pp. 289f., holds similarly that the Beni Temim, who dwelt mainly 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, sprang from the city of Teimé **, 

These indications that people of Zeimad had their abode in 
the region of the Persian Gulf are interesting. It must be 
remembered, however, that Cyrus in his Chronicle states de- 
finitely that Nabonidus was in 4 Te-ma-a, i. e., the city of 
Teimad. If he had meant to convey the impression that Na- 
bonidus was simply in a district that was settled by people 
from Teimé, he would have used the more general term 
mat Te-ma-a. Furthermore, the 4/ Te-ma-a cited by Cyrus was 
well-known or else he would have been more precise in his 
reference to the place. 

Knowledge of only one important city, thus named, has come 
down to us, and there is no doubt that Teimaé in Arabia en- 
joyed a renown and prestige in the ancient Semitic world far 
beyond our present conjecture4?. It is entirely within the 
range of historical possibility that Teima& was the political 
center from which Nabonidus governed his Arabian province, 
while Belshazzar looked after affairs in Babylonia. Such a 
situation would corroborate and give added significance to the 
position occupied by Belshazzar as an energetic and masterful 
crown prince. The most interesting revelation, however, is 





44 Cf. King, A History of Babylon, p. 278. 
45 Cf. Weber, Arabien vor dem Islam, pp. 9f. 
46 Cf. note 20. 

47 See notes 18 and 20. 
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that Arabia seems to have been intimately connected with 
Babylonia in the 6th century B. C.48 





«8 Cf. JAOS Vol. 41, p. 458 for a preliminary note on this subject. 
After the writer had come to his conclusions an interesting reference in 
Tiele, Babylonisch- Assyrische Geschichte, 1886, Part 1, pp.470f., was found. 
Tiele arrived at the same view concerning the location of @l Te-ma-a 
without the bounds of Akkad, but specifically states that it cannot be the 
Arabian city mentioned by Tiglathpileser IV, although he suggests no 
proof for this latter inference beyond its apparent improbability. At the 
same time he recognizes the historical enigma presented by the absence 
of Nabonidus from Babylonia but finds no solution for it. Hagen in Bei- 
triige zur Assyriologie, Vol. 2, 1894, pp. 236f. and note, also decides against 
the identification of @/ Te-ma-a with Teimé in Arabia. His theory is that 
al Te-ma-a was the favorite residence of Nabonidus in Babylonia outside 
the capital city. He refers to the fact that it was customary for Baby- 
lonian kings to have such special living quarters from which they would 
depart for Babylon only at the time of the New Year’s festival. However, 
it has already been shown that the direct intimation of the record is that 
al Te-ma-a was not in Babylonia and that Nabonidus did not go to Ba- 
bylon for the usual ceremonies at the beginning of the years he is mentioned 
as being at @/ Te-ma-a. This can only be explained by the supposition 
that Nabonidus was at a considerable distance from the political center 
of his kingdom. Hagen also refers to the building operations which Nab- 
onidus credits to himself at Sippar, Harran, etc., during the years when 
he spent at least part of his time at @/ Te-ma-a. Hence he concludes that 
al Te-ma-a must have been located in Babylonia, or the supervision of 
this work on the part of Nabonidus would have been impossible. It is 
true that the building inscriptions of Nabonidus, like those of his prede- 
cessors, are very detailed in their accounts of operations, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that everything was done under the royal eye. No 
doubt the work was supervised by special officers who made reports to 
the king when he could not be present. Nabonidus, even at Teiméa in 
Arabia, could have kept in touch with all the affairs of his domain in 
which he was interested, as an elaborate messenger service was maintained 
in ancient times. Cf. note 2. For instance, in the first month of the 
7th year of his reign, when he was at 4! Te-ma-a, he gave a command to 
Belshazzar to attend to a certain matter. Cf. Text No. 103, 1—3 of Re- 
cords from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, Vol. VI of Yale Oriental Series, 
Babylonian Texts. Texts Nos. 71 and 72, ibid., indicate that Nabonidus 
may also have been absent from Babylonia in the 6th year of his reign, 
a8 a very important question concerning the use of temple paraphernalia 
in Erech was referred to Belshazzar in that year. The records were in- 
vestigated for the purpose of determining the precedents set by Nebuchad- 
tezzar, Neriglissar and Nabonidus. A decision made by Nabonidus in the 
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first year of his reign was quoted. It must be presumed that a weighty 
matter was not decided without referring it to the absent king, unless, 
previous action on his part gave the needed authority. That Nabonidy 
seems to have been interested in the western part of his empire durin 
the early years of his reign is indicated by the references to Hamath, 
Mt. Ammananu and the Sea of the Westland in the opening fragmentary 
lines of the Chronicle of Cyrus concerning Nabonidus. Cf. note 29. 





NEW LIGHT ON MAGAN AND MELUHA 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


American ScHoot in JERUSALEM 


THE RAPIDITY with which knowledge progresses in the ancient 
Oriental field is well illustrated by the flood of new material 
with reference to Magan and Meluha. In Schroeder’s new 
volume, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (Leipzig, 
1920) there is some very important evidence on the subject. 
Text No. 92 is a kind of geographical handbook, describing the 
extent and the mutual relation of the dominions of Sargon II 
of Assyria, but pedantically, and not always accurately, sub- 
stituting names and terms from the age of Sargon of Akkad, 
wherever possible. Line 30 ff. reads: 120 double-hours (béré) 
of marching distance (Siddu) from the dam (KUN=mihru) of 
the Euphrates to the border of Meluha and Mari (MA(!)-RI-K1) 
which Sargon (Sarrugina), king of the world, when he conquered 
the expanse of the heavens (sic, sthip Samé) with might, traversed. 
Here we are informed that it was 240 marching hours from the 
fords of the Euphrates between Mari and Sumer, or Babylenia, 
as follows from line 29, to the boundary between Mari and 
Meluha.t But where could Mari, on the middle Euphrates, 
and Meluha in Africa have possibly met? Clay has long 





1 The 240 hours from the Euphrates to the Egyptian frontier imply, 
at three miles an hour, an actual marching distance of about 720 miles. 
The actual distance in a straight line from Thapsacus to Raphia, and thence 
to Pelusium is five hundred miles, but during the course of a month spent 
in walking over Palestine and Syria, the writer learned that it required 
eight marching hours to cover a distance of sixteen miles measured by the 
map, owing to the relatively large amount of climbing and detours which 
is necegsary in this rough country. Accordingly, the 120 double-hours are 
precisely what we should expect. Similarly, the 30 double-hours from 
Aphek to Raphia, given is Esarhaddon’s report, correspond to 130 miles in 
straight line. 
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American ScHoot 1n JERUSALEM 


THE RAPIDITY with which knowledge progresses in the ancient 
Oriental field is well illustrated by the flood of new material 
with reference to Magan and Meluha. In Schroeder’s new 
volume, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (Leipzig, 
1920) there is some very important evidence on the subject. 
Text No. 92 is a kind of geographical handbook, describing the 
extent and the mutual relation of the dominions of Sargon II 
of Assyria, but pedantically, and not always accurately, sub- 
stituting names and terms from the age of Sargon of Akkad, 
wherever possible. Line 30 ff. reads: 120 double-hours (béré) 
of marching distance (Siddu) from the dam (KUN =mihru) of 
the Euphrates to the border of Meluha and Mari (MA(!)-RI-K1) 
which Sargon (Sarrugina), king of the world, when he conquered 
the expanse of the heavens (sic, sthip Samé) with might, traversed. 
Here we are informed that it was 240 marching hours from the 
fords of the Euphrates between Mari and Sumer, or Babylonia, 
as follows from line 29, to the boundary between Mari and 
Meluha.t But where could Mari, on the middle Euphrates, 
and Meluha in Africa have possibly met? Clay has long 





1 The 240 hours from the Euphrates to the Egyptian frontier imply, 
at three miles an hour, an actual marching distance of about 720 miles. 
The actual distance in a straight line from Thapsacus to Raphia, and thence 
to Pelusium is five hundred miles, but during the course of a month spent 
in walking over Palestine and Syria, the writer learned that it required 
eight marching hours to cover a distance of sixteen miles measured by the 
map, owing to the relatively large amount of climbing and detours which 
is necessary in this rough country. Accordingly, the 120 double-hours are 
precisely what we should expect. Similarly, the 30 double-hours from 
Aphek to Raphia, given is Esarhaddon’s report, correspond to 130 miles in 
straight line. 
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maintained that Mari is really synonymous with MAR-TU, 
or Amurru, and refers to Syria, as well as to the middle 
Euphrates country, but few have accepted his view. Now, 
however, it is proved for the seventh century B. c. by the 
remarkable geographical vocabulary published by Schroeder, 
No. 183, line 11, where Mari is explained by méat atti, the 
Hittite country, which in late Assyrian texts is the regular 
expression for Syria, including Palestine. 

In late Assyrian texts, from Sargon to A’Surbanapal, Meluha 
always refers to the Ethiopia magna of the Pianhi dynasty, 
and is thus often extended to include Egypt, which formed a 
part of the Ethiopian Empire. Sargon II says, in his Triumphal 
Inscription, line 102f., that Yamani of Ashdod fled ana iti 
Musuri 3a pat mat Meluha, “to the part (lit. border) of Egypt 
which is in the territory of Meluha”. The king of Meluha in 
line 109 is the Ethiopian monarch. The same usage is found 
in the texts of Sennacherib. It explains the confusion in the 
mind of Esarhaddon’s scribe when he says, describing Esar- 
haddon’s famous desert march to Egypt, “From Magan I 
departed, to Meluha I approached”, and then mentions the 
30 double-hours from Aphek (Apqu= Fig, east of the Sea of 
Galilee) in Samaria (Same[riJna) to Raphia, which is just one- 
fourth the total distance from the Euphrates to the Egyptian 
frontier, in perfect agreement with the estimate given above. 
From Raphia, instead of taking the direct route by way of 
Pelusium, and attacking the strongly fortified frontier zone, 
Esarhaddon, gathering camels and supplies from “all” the 
tributary Arab sheikhs, made a terrible desert march by way, 
it would seem, of Suez, and outflanked the Egyptian army of 
defence. His description of the serpents met within the “Arabah” 
reads like an excerpt from the book of Numbers. In the Esar- 
haddon text Magan takes the place of the Mari of the geograph- 
ical inscription, since under the Sargonids Egypt was included 
under the head of Meluha and there was thus no room in Africa 
for Magan. However, the old condition of affairs survives, as 
indicated by the alternation between Magan and Meluha in 
some texts and Musur and Meluha in others. 

That Magan was not combined with Syria in the early period 
is shown by the Sumerian texts I have quoted in previous 
papers, and proved by a passage in the geographical text 
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already cited, which in this case obviously derives its infor- 
mation from. early Babylonian sources. Lines 41 ff. state: 
Anami,? Kaptara (Eg. Kptr, Bib. Caphtor), lands beyond 
(BAL-RI) the Upper Sea (Mediterranean), Tilmun, Magana, 
lands beyond the Lower Sea (Persian Gulf), and the lands 
from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun, which 
Sargon, king of the world, up to his third (year?) conquered 
| (qatsu ik’udu). So Magan is faithfully given, in accord with 
the old Sumerian tradition, as a land beyond the Persian Gulf 
by the sea route — and yet it is on the land route from the 
Euphrates to Meluha = Ethiopia! 

Lest the problem should be cleared up too speedily, our new 
vocabulary furnishes an additional complication; line 13 has 
(b-d) ktir Ma-gan-naki=méat Si-id-di-ri=[mat M]i-is-r[i]. 
As Col. b contains only Old Babylonian names from the third 
millennium, we may consider Siddiri as an early form of the 
same word which later appears in Babylonia as Misri, Misir, 
and in Assyria as Musri, Musur. The word has thus origi- 
nally a d between the s and the 7, just as in the later Greek 
form, MecS(r)pa:uz, where the 6 is, however, apparently a secondary 
parasitic element. The primary Egyptian name would then 
be approximately **mdédrew, heard by the Babylonians as 


*(édere, which would have to be written in cuneiform as Sid- 
diri, with accentual doubling of the d. Later we may suppose 
that the Western Semites corrupted the plural, *Misidrim, 
‘Egyptians’, into the more compatible Misrim, from which the 
various forms, Amarna Misri, Heb. dual Misrdyim, singular 
Masér (by popular etymology, following masdr, ‘fortification’) 
were derived by back-formation. 





2 The cuneiform text, as given by Schroeder, has A-na-AZAG, which 
is certainly a mistake, like E-ZU and LIL-URU for MA-URU = Mari 
elsewhere in our text. In a cramped Assyrian hand there is no noticeable 
difference between AZAG and MI. It is possible that Anami is the Ana- 
mim of Gen. 1013, which may represent Cyrene, being followed by Leha- 
bim, the Libyans of Marmarica. The Caphtorim of the next verse are 
naturally the people of Kaptara, or Crete. Cnossus in Crete is mentioned 
in a text of Esarhaddon found at Assur as Nusisi, if we may accept Peiser’s 
identification (OLZ 14. 475; 15. 246). Cf. also the remarks in my paper 
to appear in JPOS,‘A Colony of Cretan Mercenaries on the Coast of 
the Negeb’. 
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The fact that Magan is in one passage termed a land of 
copper, so far from being against its identification with Egypt, 
is in favor of it. Hume, Preliminary Report on the Geology of 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt, 1907, pp. 56f, says that copper 
ores are found in the eastern desert, and that there are old 
workings at Abskiel and Abu Hamamid, a statement confirmed 
by Mr. Thomas, JHA 7. 110. I have also been assured by 
a mining engineer, Mr. Walter Middleton, that there is an 
abundance of copper ore in the Nubian desert, in the region 
northwest of Port Sidan, which to the Egyptians was the coast 
of Pint. This explains why the Egyptians and Sumerians 
brought malechite from Pwnt=Meluha. 

Nor can there be any doubt now that the invasion of Egypt 
by a king of the Dynasty of Akkad was quite within the range 
of probability. Thanks to the remarkable discoveries of Forrer, 
Hrozny and others among the treasures of Boghazkeui, it is 
now certain that Sargon I extended his conquests far beyond 
Mari, or northeastern Syria, and Ibla, or northwestern Syria, 
into southwestern Cappadocia, where he captured the city of 
Burgahanda, Hittite Barsuhanta, between Hubiina = Kybistra 
and Tuwanuwa = Tyana. Moreover, according to a text de- 
scribed by Forrer, Die acht Sprachen der Boghazkoi-Inschriften, 
p. 1038 f, a king of Akkad, almost certainly Sargon, fought 
a coalition of the kings of Kanis, near Caesarea Mazaca, Hatte 
(Boghazkeui) and Kursaura, northwest of Tyana. 

Despite recent assertions, it is absolutely certain that Yari- 
muta, as described in the Amarna tablets, lay to the south 
of Phoenicia. The indications of the letters sometimes point 
rather to the Delta than to the Plain of Sharon, but the 
non-Egyptian form of the name and the Semitic names of the 
two functionaries, Yanhamu and Yapa-Addi, point rather to 
Palestine. Moreover, Amarna, No. 296, can only mean (which 
does not appear to have been observed) that Gaza and Joppa, 
both Egyptian garrison towns, were in the district controlled 
directly by Yanhamu, that is, in Yarimuta. In JEA 7. 80, the 
writer was unable to check Professor Sayce’s identification of 
Yarimuta with ‘classical Armuthia’, but since this paper was 
written the necessary books have been acquired. There is no 
classical Armuthia at all! The source of it is Tompkins, 
TSBA 9. 242, ad 218 (of the Tuthmosis list): ‘Maiti. Perhaps 
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the Yari-mita of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, now (I think) 
Armithia, south of Killis. ‘Armithia’ is only a bad ortho- 
graphy for Armfidja, a small village some three miles south of 
Killis, and thirty north of Aleppo, not on the coast at all, but 
in the heart of Syria. Moreover, instead of the Nos. 298—301 
of the Tuthmosis list, quoted by Professor Sayce as Arsha, Mari, 
Ibl, and Qarmatia, we really have Nos. 298—299, L3-r3-53-[ ], 
M3-ry-[ ], and 306—307(!) Ly-b-r3, K3-r3-my-ty. The first two 
identifications, as well as the fourth, are impossible, though 
the third is probably right. In this connection it should be 
observed that Professor Sayce’s effort to do away with Ethi- 
opians in the Amarna texts by creating a north-Syrian Kus 
(JRAS 1921, 54) is useless. He quotes an Assyrian letter which 
locates the cities of Arpad, Kullania, and Dana in the land 
of the Ku-sa-a (pronounced K@3@’a), but the latter is simply 
the gentilic corresponding to the well-known Bit-Giisi, or Beth 
Gosh. Arpad was the capital of Bit-Gisi, and Kullania is 
generally located in it by Assyriologists, while there is no 
geographical objection to placing Dana there as well. 

Since the conquests of Narim-Sin extended further toward 
the southwest than those of Sargon, there is no place for 
Magan but Egypt, unless one insists on identifying it with 
Winckler’s ill-fated Arabian Musri in Midian. Hall’s obser- 
vation (JHA 7. 40) that Manium is undeniably a common 
Semitic name is very strange; the writer would very much like 
to have it pointed out in other inscriptions. The ending ium 
is found also affixed by the Akkadians to non-Semitic names, 
as Gutium; it is exactly parallel to Lat. Arminius for Herr- 
mann, &c. 

It is quite premature to say that the chronological situation 
forbids our synchronism. Langdon’s date for Narim- Sin, given 
in his lecture on ‘The Early Chronology of Sumer and Egypt’ 
(cf. Near East, May 5, 1921, p.530b) as 2795(3?)—2739 is a. 
terminus ad quem. For the reasons previously outlined, it 
seems to me necessary to allow fully 125 years between the 
expulsion of the Guti and the accession of Ur-Nammu (formerly 
called Ur-Engur) B. c. 2475, which will bring the accession 
of Naram-Sin to at least 2875*. The new ‘short chronology’ 





3 Thanks to the kindness of Professor Clay, I have been able to read 
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for Babylonia, which would reduce the date for Ur-Nammu 
to about 2300, has been disposed of in an article to appear 
in the Revue d’Assyriologie. Egyptian chronology naturally 
offers a more complicated problem, but the writer fails to see 
any particular difficulty in the scheme which reduces the period 
between the Sixth and the Twelfth Dynasty to 160 years, and 
allows an average of eighteen years each to the kings of the 
first two dynasties. Since it is steadily becoming clearer that 
the history of Egyptian civilization, especially in the Delta, 
reaches far back into the predynastic age, before 4000 B. c., 
why should an Egyptologist assume that the crude beginnings 
of Babylonian monumental art, in the days of Mesilim and 
Ur-Nina, must fall later than Menes? Our theory places 
them only two to three ceuturies earlier. Even with our 
rectification of the chronology, Egyptian art remains superior 
to contemporary Babylonian art, as will be easy to see on 
comparing, for example, the Tanite art of the Thinite period, 
as found by Capart in the group of ‘Nile gods’ in Cairo, and 
the Ludovisi statue at Rome, with the art of the Akkadian 
epoch in Babylonia. 





the translation of the new dynastic fragment found in the Philadelphia 
Museum by Legrain. It offers very useful confirmation of the view out- 
lined that there was an interval of some length between Utu-gegal and 
Ur-Nammu. The ninth column of the tablet contained the dynasty of Utu- 
gegal and the dynasty of Ur; it begins with the regnal years of the last 
monarch of Guti, and closes with the name of the third king of Isin, Idin- 
Dagan, thus containing the names of eight kings, and the record of three 
dynastic changes. While only the first seven lines of the column are pre- 
served, we may estimate the number of names lost by comparing the situ- 
ation in the seventh and eighth columns, where we are on firm historical 
ground. Col. VII contained the names of all the twelve kings of Akkad, 
and the five kings of Erech, with the record of two dynastic changes, and 
the partial account of another. Col. VIII contained the names of all 
twenty-one monarchs of Guti. Accordingly, Col. IX gave a least six, and 
probably seven names of the dynasty of Utu-gegal — less, naturally, if 
there were two dynasties here instead of one, which is hardly probable, 
despite Lugal-anna-mundu of Adab. 





THE INDIAN GOD DHANVANTARI 
Louis H. Gray 


University or NEBRASKA 


AuTHoucH DxHanvantTaki is a deity of minor rank and 
importance, he merits somewhat detailed consideration since he 
is the only real Indian god of healing. The earliest known 
allusion to him appears to be Kausika Sitra 74. 6, which 
prescribes that a portion of the daily offering (baliharana) be 
placed “in the water-holder for Dhanvantari, [? Cloud-] Ocean, 
Herbs, Trees, Sky, and Earth” (wdadhane dhanvantaraye samu- 
drayausadhwanaspatibhyo dyavaprthivibhyam). In this connexion 
it should be observed that healing properties are very widely 
ascribed to water and herbs. 

Sacrifice to Dhanvantari is frequently mentioned. “At evening 
and in the morning one should make offering of dressed ghee 
to the Agnihotr-gods, to Soma, to Vanaspati, to Agni-Soma, 
to Indra-Agni, to Heaven-Earth, to Dhanvantari, to Indra, to 
the All-Gods, to Brahma, saying, ‘svaha’” (Asvaliyana Grhya- 
Sutra 1.2. 1—2),1 and Dhanvantari receives a “Dhanvantari- 
leaf” (dhanvantaritaparna, Manava Grhya-Sutra 2.12.19). At 
the pakayajia, a Brahman must officiate at the “Dhanvantari- 
sacrifice”, as he must at the similar rite in the caityayajna 
(A. G-S. 1. 3. 6; 1. 12. 5).2 One year after the namakarana, 
a goat and a sheep must be offered to Agni and Dhanvantari 





1In M. G-S. 2. 12, 2—3, the order is Agni-Soma, Dhanvantari, All- 
Gods, Prajapati, Agni Svistakrt; in Gautama Dharma-Sastra 5. 10, Agni, 
Dhanvantari, All-Gods, Prajapati Svistakrt; in Manu 3. 84—86, Agni, 
Soma, Agni-Soma, All-Gods, Dhanvantari, Kuhi, Anumati, Prajapati, 
Heaven-Earth, Svistakrt. 

2 For the baliharana, pakayajiia, and caityayajna see Hillebrandt, 
Ritual-Litteratur, pp. 74; 20, 71, 72—73; 86—87. 
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(M. G-S.1. 18.8). According to the Markandeya Purana (29.17), 
the oblation to Dhanvantari must be placed to the north-east, 
the quarter in which he dwells (cf. also Visnu Purana, tr. 
Wilson, 3. 118; Mahabharata 13. 97. 12). 

In the Mahabharata (3. 3. 25; 13. 17. 104) Dhanvantari is 
one of the 108 names of the Sun and one of the 1008 names 
of Siva; but it is doubtful whether these facts are of real 
significance in view of the Indian tendency to identify deities 
of divergent character by syncretism. The epic also recounts 
the legend most generally known concerning him, telling how, 
after the Ocean of Milk had been churned for a thousand 
years, he arose, the very Ayur-Veda, bearing a staff and a 
white bowl containing amrta (dhanvantaris tato devo vapusman 
udatisthata, Svetam kamandalum bibhrad amrtam yatra tisthati, 
Mahabharata 1. 18. 38; atha varsasahasrena dyurvedamayah 
puman, udatisthat sudharmatma sadandah sakamandaluh, atha 
dhanvantarir nama, Ramayana 1. 45. 31—32; cf. Visnu Purana, 
tr. Wilson, 1. 144). According to the Bhagavata Purana 
(1. 13. 17), he was the twelfth avatar of Visnu, from whom he, 
“beholding the Ayur- Veda” (ayurvedadrg), “was manifestly risen, 
* limb for limb” (sa vai bhagavatah saksaid visnor amsamsasam- 
bhavah dhanvantarir; ib. 8. 8. 34). 

Besides this incarnation, Dhanvantari had a second avatar. 
The Visnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 4. 32—33) makes him a King 
of Kasi (Benares), the great-great-great-great-great grandson 
of the famous Purtravas. He was free from human infirmities 
and possessed universal knowledge in every incarnation. In the 
life just previous to his avatar as Dhanvantari, Visnu had 
conferred upon him the boon of being born a Ksatriya and 
of becoming the author of medical science, besides being entitled 
to a share of the oblations offered to the gods. Similarly the 
Trikandagesa (2. 7. 21) identifies him with “Divodaisa, King of 
Kasi, nectar-born” (dhanvantarir divodasah kasirajah sudhod- 
bhavah). The Bhagavata Purana (2.7.21) also knows of this, 
speaking of “the glorious Dhanvantari, the very mention of 
whose name straightway slays the diseases of men oppressed 
with many diseases; ... and, incarnate in the world, he teaches 
the Ayur-Veda” (dhanvantaris ca bhagavan svayam eva kirtir 
namnah nrndm pururujam ruja asu hanti ... dyus ca vedam 
anusasty avatirya loke). This same Purana gives (9. 17. 4—5) 
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the genealogy Kasya, Kasi, Rastra, Dirghatamas, Dhanvantari, 
Ketumant, and Bhimaratha; while the Harivaméa (29.10. 26—28; 
32. 21—22) makes the line KaSa (or Kasika), Dirghatapas, 
Dhanvantari, Ketumant, Bhimaratha. In the latter poem (29. 
9—28) we have a somewhat detailed account which may briefiy 
be summarised. In reward for the penances of the aged King 
Dirghatapas, Dhanvantari again arose from the ocean and for 
a second time became incarnate on earth. In his former birth 
he had meditated upon Visnu as soon as he perceived the 
mighty god; and Hari had named him Abja (“Water-Born”). 
He had besought Visnu, whose son he considered himself, for 
a share in sacrificial offerings and for a position upon earth; 
but the former had already been portioned, and only the latter 
remained available. Nevertheless, in his second avatar he would 
enjoy the dignity of a god, and would be worshipped by the 
twice-born with caru (oblations of boiled rice or barley; cf. the 
pakayajna of the Sutras), mantras, vows, and japas (muttered 
prayers); while he would also promulgate the Ayur-Veda, which 
he already knew. The second incarnation, as Visnu promised, 
took place in the second Dvapara Yuga, when Dirghatapas 
besought Abja for a son. Thus Dhanvantari was born in the 
King’s house and in due time became ruler of Kasi, where- 
upon, having acquired knowledge of the Ayur-Veda from 
Bharadvaja, he divided the duties of physicians into eight 
classes and conferred his lore upon his disciples. 

According to medical tradition, as given in the Susruta- 
samhitaé (1. 2, 12, 16), the divine physician Dhanvantari, in- 
carnate as Divodaisa, King of Kasi, received the Ayur-Veda 
from Brahma through the successive mediation of Prajapati 
(or Daksa), the AéSvins, and Indra, and then taught it to 
Susruta and the latter’s six colleagues. To Dhanvantari are 
likewise ascribed the Dhanvantarinighantu, the oldest Indian 
medical glossary (though not of very ancient date), and a 
number of minor treatises.3 

Later still, Dhanvantari, together with Ksapanaka, Amara- 
simha, Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varaha- 
mihira, and Vararuci, constituted the “nine gems” at the court 





3 Jolly, Medicin, pp. 12—14; Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, 1. 267, 
3, 38; cf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 224 ed., 2. 518—519. 
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of Vikrama (Haeberlin, Kavya-Sangraha, p. 1). It became a 
proverb that even the physician Dhanvantari could not help 
the dead (api dhanvantarir vaidyah kim karoti gatayusi, Hito- 
padesa 3. 141 = 4, 62); tradition told that, although he was 
“a goodly leech, a poet and a prince, and (an incarnation of 
both) Vigsnu and Siva, his gain was only the killing of a cow, 
since in the house of a fool neither profit, weal, nor wealth is 
received” (sadvaidye kavibhipatau harihare labhah param qo- 
vadhah, Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 24 ed., no. 6486); and he, 
too, died, though, like Vetarani and Bhoja, he had been able 
to cure serpents’ bites (dhammantari vetarani ca bhojo | visani 
hantvana bhijangamanam | siyanti te kdlakata tath’ eva, Jataka 
510, Visatinipdta 340).‘ 

Dhanvantari’s name is still known in India. One tradition 
of the origin of the caste of Camars (the curriers, tanners, and 
daylaborers found throughout Upper India) 

“makes them out to be the descendants of Nona or Lona Chamarin, 
who is a deified witch much dreaded in the eastern part of the 
Province. Her legend tells how Dhanwantari, the physician of the 
gods, was bitten by Takshaka, the king of the snakes, and knowing 
that death approached he ordered his sons to cook and eat his body 
after his death, so that they might thereby inherit his skill in medicine. 
They accordingly cooked his body in a cauldron, and were about to 
eat it, when Takshaka appeared to them in the form of a Brahman, 
and warned them against this act of cannibalism. So they let the 
cauldron float down the Ganges, and as it floated down, Lona, the 
Chamarin, who was washing on the bank of the river, not knowing 
that the vessel contained human flesh, took it out and partook of 
the ghastly food. She at once obtained power to cure diseases, and 
especially snake-bite” (Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, 2. 170—171; cf. also his Popular Religion 
and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 224 ed., 2. 285). 

Dhanvantari is likewise an important figure in the Panjabi 
legend of Princess Niwal Dai. According to this tale, Raja 
Parag (the Pariksit of the Mahabharata) was King of Safidot 
(a town in the Jind District of the Panjab) and a disciple 
(chela) of “Dhanvantari the Physician” (Dhanhantar [or Dhantar, 
Dhanantar, Dhanthar| Baid); and in his capital were three 





4 A chapter in the fourth book of the Brahmavaivarta Purana is 
entitled Dhanvantaridarpabhanga; but the text is not accessible to me 
at present. 
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wells, one of which contained amrta (Temple, The Legends of 
the Panjab, 1. 415, 440, 441, 451, 492, 494, 501). Against her 
father’s will, he married Niwal Dai, daughter of the Naga 
monarch Basak (Vasuki); wherefore Basak sent the Nag Chhimba, 
who bit Parag and killed him. A charm recited by Niwal Dai 
restored him to life, but Basak sent two other Nags, Sitak 
and Patak, who again slew Parag, to be revived once more 
by his wife.© A Nag named Jiwan now caused his death for 
a third time, and Niwal Dai was unable to bring him back. 
She therefore summoned Dhanthar, who dwelt in the Abia 
forest; and though Parag had already been cremated, he 
revivified the ashes by touching them with sejiin (Euphorbia 
antiquorum, or milk-hedge).6 Nevertheless, the Nag Tatig 
succeeded in biting Parag, who thus met his fourth death. 
This time Dhanthar was not only unable to bring him back 
to life, but was himself fatally bitten (ib. pp. 490—492, 494, 
497, 499—505, 512). As he lay dying, he bade his disciples 
to “cook and eat me; cut up all my flesh, and you will all 
become as Dhanthar the Leech” (mujhe sab pakake kha lena, 
ji; mera mas sab kat lo, ji; tum sab dhanthar baid ho jao, 71); 
but Tatig induced the farmers to stone the chelads, and birds 
of prey carried off the flesh (ib. pp. 504—506). The development 
of the story is shown by the fact that in the standard Sanskrit 
version (Mahabharata 1. 40—44) Pariksit (Parag)—here King 
of Hastinapura—dies when bitten by the serpent Taksaka, and 
no mention is made of any attempt to restore him to life. 

Shrines in honor of Dhanvantari are rare. Nevertheless, 
about two miles east of Naoli, near the boundary of Bhainsror 
) and Bhanpura, in Udaipur, is a Takaji-ka-kind (“Fountain of 
the Snake-King”). 


“The road, through a jungle, over the flat highland, or Pat’har, 
presents no indication of the fountain, until you suddenly find yourself 





5 The repeated deaths of Parag preserve the tradition that Pariksit 
was killed before birth by Aévatthaman, but revived by Krena (Maha- 
| bharata 10. 16. 1—16; 14. 64. 8; 70. 12). 

6 In Bengal the related Euphorbia ligularia is sacred to the serpent- 
goddess Mimsa, and its root, mixed with black pepper, is used both 
internally and externally for the cure of snake-bite (Roxburgh, Flora 
Indiea, Calcutta, 1874, p. 392). 

22 JAOS 42 
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on the brink of a precipice nearly 200 feet in depth, crowded with 
noble trees, on which the knotted kori is conspicuous. The descent 
to this glen is over masses of rock; and about half-way down a 
small platform, are two shrines, one containing the statue of Takshac, 
the snake-king, the other of Dhanwantari, the physician who was 
produced at the churning of the ocean. The coond or fountain is 
at the southern extremity of the abyss” (Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, 
8rd ed., 1. 9832—933). 


The meaning of the name Dhanvantari is not wholly certain, 
The Major Petrograd Dictionary (3. 863) explains it as “he 
who passes through [tari] in the bow [dhdnvan]”; but there is 
no allusion whatever to the deity’s association with a bov, 
There is, however, a homonymous, though etymologically un- 
related, word dhdnvan, “arid land, desert”, and its cognate, 
dhanu, denotes “sandbank, island” (especially “island in the 
cloud-ocean”, i. e. “cloud”; ib. coll. 863, 858).7 The word dhanu 
has been examined with great care by Persson (Beitrdge zur 
indogermanischen Wortforschung, pp. 39—44), who connects it 
with Lithuanian dénis, “deck (of a boat)”, Irish don, “terra, 
ground, place”, Old High German tenni, “area”, Anglo-Saxon 
denu, “valley, dale” (Scottish den, dean), as well as with Greek 
dap “palm of the hand, sole of the foot, hollow of the sea and 
in the altar”, Old High German tenar, tenra, “hollow of the 


hand”. It would appear, then, that the name means “whose & 


boat is the [cloud-Jisland” (for tari in the sense of “boat” see 
Major Petrograd Dictionary, 3. 269). 

A study of Dhanvantari’s birth from the churning of the 
cosmic Ocean of Milk (the later surrogate of the Vedic sky- 
ocean) and of his association in the Sutras with the celestial 
deities Soma (as the moon), Indra, Agni (in his heavenly 
aspect), and Brahma suggests that he also was a celestial 


divinity; more especially, it would seem, a cloud-god. On the § 


other hand, the clouds play curiously little part in Vedic 





7 Cf. also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, § 


1, 388, 389—390. The view of Pischel (Vedische Studien, 2. 69—70) that 
dhanu means “water, fluids, Soma”, and is connected with dhan(v), “to 
run, flow”, is quite improbable. The word dhant, “bow”, is oxytone. 

8 Pedersen (Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 1. 89) 
connects don rather with Greek x3dv, etc. 
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religion;? and, accordingly, a cloud-deity would tend to be 
| dropped from the company of the great gods, though still 
receiving honor in actual cult among the people. Thus it was 
| only natural that Dhanvantari should not be named in the 
Vedas, but should be worshipped in the Siitras and should figure 
in the epics and Puranas, as well as in folk-stories of the 
| present day. It may well have been that he was absorbed, in 
the Vedas, by the rain-god Parjanya.1° 

If this argumentation is correct, it is not difficult to see why 
Dhanvantari was conceived as a deity of healing. From the 
ocean of the sky the clouds pour down fertilising rain, water 
which gives life to plants and trees, which revives parched and 

suffering vegetation, which heals the distress of man and beast. 

| From this special healing it was but a natural step to healing 
from all suffering and from disease. Then, when the art of 
medicine and surgery was developed, it was felt that gods, like 
men, must have their physician, and that so vital a science must 
have a divine head. Thus it was, perchance, that Dhanvantari 
| regained the status which he had lost, though transferred, so 
to speak, from the old Cloud-Bureau, absorbed in the Rain- 
Ministry, to the newly created Department for Medicine. Later 
still, he again suffered demotion, and an attempt was made to 
p cuhemerise him; so that, from being an independent god, he 
became an avatar of Visnu, then, aided by the development of 
a medical school at Kasi which needed a divine patron, an 
earthly king, and at last a leech who was mortal. Our outline, 
if rightly sketched, is an interesting history of the vicissitudes 
of an Indian god! 

Cloud-deities are none too common outside India. In Greece 
NepéAn appears as the wife of Athamas, by whom she was the 
| mother of Phrixus and Helle; and another Nephele was mother 
of the Centaurs by Ixion.11 In an Irish poem by Gilla Coemain 
(+ 1072), Nél (“Cloud”), who married Scote, a daughter of 
Pharaoh, is the father of Gaedel the Blue: 





9 Bergaigne, La Religion védique, 1.5, 252; 2. 377, 398, 504; 3. 27—28; 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 1. 313; 3. 185; Macdonell, Vedic Mytho- 
logy, pp. 60, 78, 83. 

10 Cf. Bergaigne, 3. 27—28; Macdonell, p. 83. 

11 Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, pp. 79, 565, 
921; 465, 830. 
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Gaidel glas o-tat Gaedil, “Gaedel the Blue, whence the Gaidels, 
Mac side Niuil nert-mdinig; Was son of the Sid 12 Nél, rich in strength; 
Robo thrén tiar acus tair Mighty was he in the west and the east, 
Nél, mac Foeniusa Farsaid. Nél, son of Feinius Farsaid.” 13 


In Teutonic mythology, E. H. Meyer has sought to interpret 
Frigg and Freyja as cloud-goddesses, but in this he is quite 
wrong.!4 Similarly, the Slavic Vily have been explained as 
originally cloud-maidens; but although some of them actually 
live in the clouds, where they build fantastic castles, they are, 
more probably, spirits of the dead, their name being possibly 
connected with Lithuanian vélé, “ghost”.15 

The Babylonians, Jastrow suggests (Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, 1. 60), may have had a cloud-goddess in Ga- 
tum-dug, whom magic texts term the mother of Ea, the divinity 
of the watery deep. It is also possible that the pagan 
Aramaeans worshipped a cloud-deity if the }3y of an inscription 
from Téma (CIS 2. 114; cf. Cooke, Text-Book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 199) is an abbreviation of a theophorous name, 
and if it is an m-formation from the group represented by 


a 


Hebrew 32%, Syriac Mis, Arabic 2%, “cloud”, from 53, “to 
appear” (cf. also pa 4 “appearance of an object before one”— 
corresponding exactly in form to w—ol, “phenomenon, cloud”; 
Cooke compares, further, the Nabataean and Palmyrene proper 
names S3YD and ‘3yp, “Mawaios”), If, for example, }3yp is a 
Pa‘el participle, corresponding to a Syriac ws, the name may 
answer precisely, in meaning, to the Homeric Nededryepéra. 





12 Concering the Sid see MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, 
pp- 683—65; Celtic Mythology (in Mythology of Ali Races, 3), pp. 49—53. 

13 Book of Leinster, p. 3, col. 2; cf. D’Arbois de Jubainville, Introduc- 
tion & l’étude de la littérature celtique, pp. 291-292; Le Cercle mytholo- 
gique irlandais, pp. 39—40, 88—89. 

14 Germanische Mythologie, pp. 202, 266—293 (for his cloud-theories 
generally see ib. pp. 81, 87—91, 97, 108—109, 112, 123—124, 156—157, 
189); cf. against this interpretation Mogk, Germanische Mythologie, 224 
ed., pp. 140—144. The name Frigg is connected with Sanskrit priya, 
“wife”, and Freyja with Old High German frouwa, “lady”, Greek mpéros 
<*po-fo-ros, etc. 

15 Krek, Hinleitung in die slavische Literaturgeschichte, 224 ed., p. 799; 
but see Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 166—177 ; Machal, Slavic Mythology 
(in Mythology of All Races, 3), pp. 256—260. Cf. also Hanusch, Wissen- 
schaft des slawischen Mythus, pp. 305—308, 
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Cooke further notes that }3y® may lie behind the Edessan deity 
Movipos, associated with the sun-god (Julian, Orationes, 4. 150, 
ed. Spanheim) and identified by Iamblichus (apud Julian, loc. 
cit.) who terms him *Aiov wdpedpos, with Hermes (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitriige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 76). It must be 
emphasised, however, that the etymology here suggested is the 
revorse of certain and that it is advanced merely as a possibility. 

Among the Polynesians, on the other hand, true cloud-gods 
seem to have been known. Here belong a series of sister 
deities of the volcano of Kirauea in Hawaii, recorded by Ellis 
(Polynesian Researches, 4. 248): Hiata-wawahi-lani (“Heaven- 
rending Cloud-holder”), Hiata-noho-lani (“Heaven-dwelling 
Cloud-holder”), Hiata-taarava-mata (“quick-glancing-eyed Cloud- 
holder”), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (“Cloud-holder embracing the 
bosom of Pele”), Hiata-ta-bu-enaena (“Red-hot Cloud-holding 
Mountain”), Hiata-tareiia (“Garland-encircled Cloud-holder”), 
and Hiata-opio (“Young Cloud-holder”). In Tonga, Tui sua 
Bulotu, to whom appeal was made in household misfortunes, 
was perhaps a god of cloud and fog (Waitz-Gerland, Anthro- 
pologie der Naturvilker, 6. 289); and so possibly was the Maori 
Tawhaki (ib. p. 274). 

As regards the American Indians, I am indebted to my 
colleague, Professor H. B. Alexander, for the following note: 


“The Pueblo and Navaho Indians of the arid south-west of North 
America have a highly developed cloud-symbolism in their art and 
ritual associated with a variety of mythic beings which are, or have 
been, virtual cloud-deities. Hump-backed sky-daemons—the hump 
being a cloud-pack—occur frequently in myth and not infrequently 
in art; the Navaho Ganaskidi serves as a type. The Zui Uwannami, 
the shadow-people who rise from earth as vapour, floating on 
feather-plumes, are apparently associated with the worship of ancestors 
as well as with the cult of the sky: cirrus clouds tell that the Uwan- 
nami are floating about for pleasure; cumulus and nimbus clouds 
reveal that the earth is to be watered. But undoubtedly the most 
striking of the nephelomorphic deities of the New World is the 
Plumed Serpent, in art invariably represented with cloud-symbols, 
and in myth clearly an embodiment of the rain-cloud as a source of 
fertility ; while, in some mythic elements, he is interestingly extended 
to the cloudy star-path, the Milky Way. The very ancient Pueblo 
triskelion, the Awanyu, is an early precursor of this deity, who is, 
with little doubt, identical with the Aztec and Maya ‘Green Feather- 
Snake’ (Quetzalcoatl, Kukulcan, Gucumatz) and with the Maya 
Itzamna (‘House [or ‘Lap’] of the Dews’), whose idol at Izamal, 
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according to Lizana, gave his worshippers the ritual phrase, ytzen 
caan, ytzen muyal (‘I am the dew, the substance of the sky and of 
the clouds’). In the Andean region, Bochica and Viracocha seem 
certainly to belong to the Plumed-Serpent cycle, though Viracocha 
had apparently developed into an embodiment of the whole vault of 
the sky; yet that he was no ‘Shining Sky’, but rather a giver of rain, 
is evidenced by the streams of tears flowing from his eyes in glyptic 
representations. The Sisiutl, or horned serpent, of the American 
North-West Coast appears to be an entirely analogous embodiment 
of the clouds that form above the ocean.” 


Excursus I—Divodasa. 


The monarch Divodasa, ruler of Kasi, in whom, according 
to some traditions, Dhanvantari became incarnate, is himself a 
legendary figure. The name was borne by more than one other 
famous personage in Vedic and post-Vedic times;16 but the 
Divodisa whom we are here considering was a Bharata, so 
that the later Divodasa, King of Kasi, naturally appears in 
the Mahabharata, which is, indeed, our principal source of 
knowledge concerning him. In this connexion the most important 
passage of the epic is 13. 30. 10—57. In Kaéi reigned King 
Haryasva, who was slain in battle with the sons of Haihaya 
Vitahavya, the same fate befalling Haryasva’s son and successor, 
Sudeva. The latter’s son, Divodasa, followed him on the throne 
and, at Indra’s command, rebuilt and fortified Kasi, ruling 
over a great and prosperous realm until he, in his turn, was 
defeated by the hereditary foe. He fled to the hermitage of 
Bharadvaja, whose sacrifice in the King’s behalf was so potent 
that the monarch begat a son, Pratardana, whom his father 
set upon the throne and who slew the sons of Haihaya, who 
himself sought refuge in Bhrgu’s hermitage. The story of the 
birth of Pratardana is told in 5. 117. 1—21; and in 12. 96. 21, 
we learn that Divodasa forfeited the fruits of his conquests 
because, after subduing his foes, he deprived them of their 
sacrificial fires, their ghee, and their food.17 





16 Major Petrograd Dictionary, 3. 624. For the Vedic Divodasa see 
Bergaigne, 2. 341—345; Macdonell and Keith, 1. 363—364. 

17 For references in the Harivaméa and the Puranas see Visnu Purana, 
tr. Wilson, 4. 33—36; for an attempt to reconstruct these events as history 
see Pargiter, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 38—40. 
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It is not evident at first sight why Dhanvantari should be 
regarded as incarnate in this King, but study of the earlier 
literature reveals what is at least a plausible reason. The Vedic 
Divodasa is associated with the bardic family of the Bharad- 
vajas (Rig-Veda 1. 116. 18; 6. 16. 5, 19; 31. 4). According to 
the Pajicavimga Brahmana (15. 3. 7), Bharadvaja was the 
household priest (purohita) of Divodasa; the Kathaka-Samhita 
(31. 10) states that he gave a kingdom to Pratardana; and 
the Kausitaki Upanisad (3.1) speaks of “Divodasian Pratardana” 
(pratardano daivodasir; cf. Macdonell and Keith, 1. 363—364, 
2, 2930, 97—98). 

But if Bharadvaja is thus associated with Divodasa, he is 
also brought into connexion, in at least one passage (Sankhayana 
Grhya-Siitra 2. 14. 4), with Dhanvantari, who is there termed 
“Bharadvaja Dhanvantari” when worshipped in the Vaisvadeva 
(*All-God”) sacrifice. Possibly we may thus proceed a step 
farther. The Bharadvajas formed one of the two chief branches 
of the Angirasas (Ludwig, Der Rigveda, 3. 128), and the 
Brhaddevata expressly states (5. 102—103) that “Bharadvaja, 
who was a preceptor among the Maruts, was a grandson of 
Angiras” (bharadvajo ... marutsv dsid gurur yas ca sa eva 
‘igiraso napat). The Angirasas were pre-eminently priests of 
magic (Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda, p. 9); while their art 
(angirasa) was “fearful” (ghora) and was essentially witchcraft, 
sorcery, spells, evil magic (ib. pp. 8, 9, 22). Their name is 
etymologically connected with Old Persian dyyapos (épydrys, 
imnperns, axOopdpos. % Aekis 52 Tlepouy. onpaiver S& nal rors ex 
Suadox7js BacrAckots ypapparnpdpovs, Hesychius), and Greek dyyedos, 
“messenger”.18 Thus the Angirasas were originally messengers 





18 See Excursus IJ. The word azgiras has hesitatingly been connected 
by Hopkins (The Religions of India, p. 167) with Sanskrit digara, “coal”; 
by L. Meyer (Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie, 1. 210) with Sanskrit 
anga, “member of the body”; by Bugge (in Bezzenbergers Beitrdge, 14. 
62) with Latin ambulo, “to go back and forth, journey”; and by Prellwitz 
(Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache, 224 ed., p. 3) with 
Lithuanian algis, “angelus summorum deorum.” None of these etymologies 
is convincing. For various views concerning the Angirasas see Bergaigne, 
1. 47—48; 2. 307—321; Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 127—128; 
Macdonell, pp. 142—143; Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 2. 156—169. 
It is suggested by G. W. Brown, in this Journat (41. 159—160), that 
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between gods and men, very possibly shamanists. Their ancestor 
was derived, according to the Gopatha Brihmana (1. 7), 
successively from the saline ocean, from Varuna, and from 
Mrtyu (“Death”), thus establishing his dread, though celestial, 
nature. 

It was in this manner, we may conjecture, that, since both 
Dhanvantari and Divodasa were associated with Bharadvaja, 
the cloud-deity was believed to have been incarnate in the 
king. Furthermore, since the Bharadvajas were probably in 
origin chanters of magic songs, as is shown by their connexion 
with the Angirasas and by the attribution to them of the 
sixth book of the Rig-Veda, it was, very possibly, they who 
intoned the spells which constrained the clouds to pour down 
blessings on vegetation, animals, and men, healing all their 
distress and curing all their ills. In course of time, on earth 
the sorcerer disappeared, and the pious bard lived on; in 
heaven the cloud-deity vanished, and the healing god remained. 


Excursus IJ—Angiras and “Ayyapos. 


The Hesychian gloss dyyapos, quoted in the preceding Ex- 


cursus, has commonly been treated as one word (e. g. by Lagarde, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 184), thus leading to considerable 
confusion. It seems preferable to see in the gloss two etymologic- 
ally unrelated homonyms: (1) dyyapos: 6 é Siadoxqs BacrAcxis 
ypapparnpopos; (2) dyyapos: épydrns, vanpérys, 4xPopopos. The state- 
ments of Suidas add nothing new; but the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum attempts to make a semantic connexion 
between the two words: éAeyov Sé xai rots oraBpois ayyapa, Kai 
tovs émit tH Kabodnyeiv rapadapBavopévovs axovtas... SOev Kai rd «is 
Bacirucds drdyev ti xpelas dyyapevew A€yerau* Kal dyyapeia, SovAcia> Kal 
dyyapwos, SovdAos (s. VU. adyyapedw, dyydpous). This seems rather 
strained; forced labor in the delicate duties of the Royal Post 
would scarcely be satisfactory. 





Angiras is mentioned in a charm published by J. A. Montgomery (Incan- 
tation Texts from Nippur, p. 196), where “in the name of D11338" occurs 
between similar invocations of 35) 12 5a’ and xp. It seems somewhat 
more probable, however, that the allusion is to éyyapos, particularly as 
the other names in the text to which Brown appeals—Hindu and Hin- 
duitha —are Persian rather than Indian in form. 
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The first dyyapos is doubtless connected with Greek déyyedos. 
It occasionally appears in Greek as a Persian term, e. g. Hero- 
dotus 8, 98 (rotro 76 Spdynya tov trv Kadéovar Tlépoa dyyapryuov ; 
cf. 3. 126), Josephus (Antiguitates, 11. 2), and Plato Comicus 
(frag. 220, ed. Kock, F'ragmenta comicorum Graecorum, 1. 161; 
cf. also Aristophanes of Byzantium, F'ragmenta, ed. Nauck, 
p. 172); and may even be found, as we have seen (note 18), 
in an Aramaic charm. Whether, on the other hand, the 
ayyapos of Aeschylus (Agamemnon 269: ¢dpukris 5é ppuxriv Setip’ 
dr’ dyydépov mupds éxeprev) is the Persian word, as is usually 
supposed (e. g. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, p. 636; L. Meyer, 1. 209—210), seems doubtful. 
Like Latin angarius, “messenger” (e. g. Lucilius, 200; also 
regarded by Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 
24 ed., p. 41, as borrowed), it is quite explicable from the 
pre-form *agy*o-, which is likewise the basis of Sanskrit digiras 
and Old Persian dyyapos (cf. Brugmann, Grundrif der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 2" ed., 
1. 452, 456, 460, 464, 467; Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 
1. 24, 141). This view of the independent origin of the Greek 
and Latin words receives support from Spanish dngaro, “signal 
smoke”, and Modern Greek dyyapa, “(couriers’) stations”. From 
the Greek dyyapos are derived the verb dyyapedw, “to dispatch 
as a post-messenger”, and the noun dyyapeia, “slow, heavy, 
ox-drawn public vehicle’ (Van Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum 
suppletorium et dialecticum, pp. 8—9; cf. also Latin angaria, 
“clabularis currus vel iumentum”, e. g. Digesta, 50. 4. 18. 21). 

Another formation from the same base appears in Greek 
ayyéptos* ayyyedos (Hesychius) from *dyyepos i. e. a -ro-suffix where 
Greek ayyeAos shows a suffix in -lo-;19 and this possibly survives 
in Old Spanish anguera, enguera, engera, “compensation for 
unauthorised use of an animal”, Portuguese angueira, “hire of 
an animal for riding or burden”.?° 





19 It is quite incorrect to consider dyyehos as a Hellenised form of 
&yyapos, as does Keller (Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verwandtes, 
pp. 828—829). 

20 For the Romance words see K6rting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worter. 
buch, 224 ed., no. 643, where—as is too often the case—words from 
different bases are jumbled together in a single article. 
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Plainly this group is unconnected with Pahlavi and New 
Persian angardan, “to estimate, think, recount”, as Horn (Grund- 
riB der neupersischen Etymologie, p. 28) maintains against 
Lagarde (loc. cit.). Nor is it wholly clear that it is to be found 
in Hebrew N38, Aramaic 838, Syriac 1-4}, “letter”, as Andreas 
(in Marti, Kurzgefafte Grammatik der biblisch-aramiischen 
Sprache, p. 51*) holds, for these are more probably borrowed 
from Assyrian egirtu (Oxford Hebrew Dictionary, pp. 8, 1078), 

The second dyyapus has in Greek the derivatives dyyapeia: 
SovAcia (Hesychius), dyyapedw, “to compel” (e. g. Matthew 5. 41, 
where the Vulgate has angario and the Gothic, ananaupjan; 
Hesychius also cites the meaning “to pledge”—éyyvarar), dyyapo- 
dopéw, “to suffer distress” (examples in Van Herwerden, p. 9). 
In Latin, angaria, “villanage”’—whence Italian angheria, “ex- 
tortion”, and obsolete English angariate—is found; and through 
the Osmanli Turkish borrowed word come Bulgarian angariya, 
gariya, “compulsory service”, Albanian angari “oppression, 
compulsion” (Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
1, 29; G. Meyer, Etymologisches Worterbuch der albanesischen 
Sprache, p.12), and Modern Greek dyyapeia, “extortion, ungrateful 
toil”, dyyapedw, “to overtax, vex.” Here, too, perhaps belongs 
Judaeo-Persian angiryd, “distress” (XD) NOT 5w XNI38; Bacher, 
Ein hebriiisch-persisches Worterbuch aus dem vierzehnten Jahr- 
hundert, Hebrew part, p. 46), as is certainly the case with 
Talmudic 811238, “forced labor, corvée”, 812238, “commissioner 
of forced public labor” (Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, 
p. 81). 

The group is derived by Jensen (in Horn, PP. 28 [note 3], 254) 
from Assyrian agru, “hireling” (cf. Arabic 31, “to recompense, 
give wages to”, Syriac +4, “to hire”, Hebrew Max, “payment”, 
Palmyrene 8382 = 77 pur Oiseres [Cooke, p. 333]), the develop- 
ment postulated being agru > *aggaru > *angaru, and the other 
Semitic cognates being borrowed from the Assyrian. 

Without pretending definitely to determine the problem of 
the origin of this éyyapos, one may at least suggest the possi- 
bility that it is a -ro- formation to a base * onog-, which appears 
in Old Irish ong, “tribulation, chastisement, groan” (ong i. 
fochaid ocus cosc, i. uch; Cormac’s Glossary, p. 34), Old Danish 
ank, “grief, distress”, Middle Dutch anken, “to sigh, groan” 
(Lidén, Studien zur altindischen und vergleichenden Sprach- 
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geschichte, p. 71; cf., further, Walde, p. 850; Berneker, 1. 268—269; 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, p. 683; 
Falk and Torp, Norwegisch-dinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
pp. 30, 1432). 

The group of Old Church Slavic ygdza, “disease”, Anglo- 
Saxon inca, “doubt, grievance”, Lithuanian énkti, “to torment, 
oppress”, ingis “sluggard”, sometimes connected with the group 
of ong, scarcely belongs to it. Gegish Albanian angéy, “to sigh, 
groan, weep, lament, comfort,” might seem to be cognate, but 
is connected by G. Meyer (p. 304) directly with its Toskish 
equivalent nekén. Neither does Greek dyavaxréw, “to be vexed”, 
or Lithuanian iwngau, “whimper like a dog”, form part of this 
group, despite Bezzenberger (in Bezzenbergers Beitriige, 27. 144; 
see Boisacq, p. 5), though they may possibly be compared with 
Afghan angola (Y,%\), “howl of a wild animal”. 

To summarise the etymologies here proposed, the first Old 
Persian dyyapos (connected with Sanskrit digiras, Greek dyyapos, 
dyyépwos—and ultimately with dyyeAos—Latin angarius) means 
“messenger”; the second dyyapos (connected with Greek dyyapeia, 
Latin angaria, Old Irish ong, Old Danish ank) is derived from 
a base meaning “to oppress, afflict”. 





THE ARCHAIC INSCRIPTION IN DECOUVERTES 
EN CHALDEE, PLATE 1bis 


GerorcE A. Barton 
Bryn Mawr Cotiece 


No TRANSLATION of this very archaic and difficult inscription 
has, so far as I know, ever been published. Four or five years 
ago I worked out a translation of it, but the only portion of 
it which has been published was five lines which I quoted in 
the article ‘Poles and Posts’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. 9, p. 91. Since that time I have 
given the text further study and herewith present the results. 


Face. 


i, 1. nér e§ nunuz'-gal?-ti3 i, 1. 630 strong, living saplings, 

2. gis-nu-ri nu-gi-rti  en- 2. wood unworked, reeds un- 
nam-ag worked, Ennamag, 

. 13ib4 te5-t16-ge7 gin 3. the priest suitable for a 
dwelling brought. 

. NU-Gup sag-pa nu-gup en- 4, Uninjured was the chief 

nam-ag officer, uninjured was En- 

namag. 


1 The sign nunuz, which primarily means ‘necklace’ means also ‘shoot’, 
‘offspring’; see Barton, Babylonian Writing (hereafter cited as OBW) 
no, 348, 2and 6. It is either equivalent to the Akkadian pu (Briinnow, 
8177; hereafter cited as B.) or to pir’u, (B. 8179). The next line implies 
that the material designated by this sign was large enough to be ‘worked’; 
it must, therefore, have been a young growth of some size. I have ac- 
cordingly rendered it ‘sapling’. 

2 See OBW, 875. 3See OBW,765. 4See OBW, 47827. 5 OBW, 330 33. 

6 Cf. OBW, 762 which gives the verb a&@bu. A sign which stands for 
an act usually also stands for the corresponding noun. 

7 gé (OBW, 4396) stands for the numeral ‘one’. Here it is used in 
the sense of the indefinite article ‘a’, or, better, as a substitute for ge, 
the post-position, (OBW, 269 1). 
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. dg-nam-en§ Sag-sam gub 5. Ennamagin thevegetation 






















gar? urt'°-mas ri placed bricks; the princely 
dwelling made. 
6. igi-da-su sam-gid sam-3i% 6. At the front side was tall 
gi! gub vegetation; by the vege- 
tation he placed the wall. 
7. igt ur tut? en-nam-ag 7. At the front of the dwel- 
ling entered Ennamag. 
8. Sag sam ga(?)!3 en-nam- 8. In the vegetation Enna- 
{ ag mag established (it). 
Reverse. 
: i, 1. nu nf[amJ-lal'4 sus i, 1. No peasant raised a 
4 engar16 curse. 
: 2. me-me!7 zag'8-ka 2. It was the command of 
the oracle; 
4 3. nin-gir-su i3ib zag 3. Ningirsu was priest of 
E the oracle. 
: 4, en-8i igi-ga gal 4. The seeing lord guards 
before the house; 
; 5. [nin]-su-gir 15ib. 5. Ningirsu is priest. 
ii, 1. bara lil ner-v ba-gal ii, 1. Thesanctuary the spirits, 


the five igigi!9, protect; 
. the divine lady protects. 
















. en-nam-ag . Ennamag, 
2.ud tu gad nin-[gir-su] 2. when he entered the 





ixib-lal2 ba-ge?!-ti house, Ningirsu, the high 
priest, received (him). 












8 This is an example of the fact that in early Sumerian writing of proper 
names the order of the syllables frequently varies. So long as all the 
elements were written, they seem to have been careless of the order. 

9 This is an unusual form of gar, but is, I believe, rightly identified 
with that sign. Cf. OBW, 509. 








10 OBW, 5715. 11 OBW, 1202. 12 OBW, 574. 
| 13 OBW, 28021. 14 OBW, 4402. 18 OBW, 3111. 
| 16 OBW, 55s. 17 OBW, 478 22. 18 OBW, 491 3s. 





19 For the use of this ideogram to designate igigi, see OBW, 442 2. 

20 For this meaning of lal see OBW, 44052. It seems to be used here 
instead of mag. 
4 This use of ge as a verb infix is most unusual. I take it to be an 
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. ba-an-gal 


» all] 


. tab gizi22 é-gu me nirba 


U 


. nin-gir-su gizi?3-dingir- 


dim?4 te(?) 


. nig-gan da-se 
. nin é-dim 


. nin-gir-su dingir 


- gir-su isib 
. nirba % gu me tab-é 


. nin-gir-su [nir]Jba.... 


. gan sar nig-uri2s 


2. 


3 
4. 
5. aviiic bur zal du 


6. 


. gan w bur zal-ter 


xxavic bur sar-uri 


~l gu iwib-5t 


xxx sugur26-a 


a uzu 


. There guarded it (a- 


gal) 


4, the god Kal. 
. (There were) two posts, 


a bird-house where was 
grain for food. 


. Ningirsu propitiated the 


great plant god(?). 


. The possession of a field 


bearing grain 


. was the lady’s of the 


great house. 


. Ningirsu is a god; 
. (at) Girsu he is priest. 
. Grain is the food of birds; 


they are companions of 
the house. 


. Ningirsu the grain 
. A field, a garden, a pos- 


session of palm-tree land, 


. a field of 4 bur, abound- 


ing in trees; 


. 3600 bur, a garden of 


palm-tree land; 


. 50 birds for divining; 
. 30 goat-fish(?); 
. 1800 bur abounding in 


dwellings; 


. 1 diviner. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that any translation 
of an inscription of this nature is, in the present state of our 
knowledge, purely tentative. 
according to the interpretation reached, the parts of the text 
fit together lends a good degree of probability that the rend- 
ering is on the right track. The text describes the building 


Nevertheless the way in which, 





example of that carelessness as to the order of the signs which appears 
in the early writing. In other words it is for ge-ba-ti, the ge being for 
ge = ‘verily’. 


22 OBW, 32716. 
2% OBW, 316s, 5, 6. 


23 OBW, 327 21, 26-28. 
26 OBW, 3631. 


2% OBW, 607. 
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of a primitive sanctuary, the establishment of a god in it, the 
equipment of the temple with a flock of sacred birds, for divining, 
and the endowment of the temple with lands for its support. 

The name of the builder of the temple, Ennamag, means 
Jord of building’ and might be translated ‘architect’. One is 
at some loss to know whether so to translate it, or to regard 
it as a proper name. After much hesitation it was decided 
to regard it as a proper name. At the front of the structure 
two posts were erected. These remind one of the Asheras 
erected in connection with Semitic sanctuaries. The face of 
the tablet pictures a man, probably Ennamag, in the act of 
grasping one of these posts. , 

The statement that ‘no peasant raised a curse’ shows that 
Ennamag had taken care to satisfy the land-owners and culti- 
vators of the vicinity, so as to prevent their invoking the ill- 
will of any supernatural powers against the building. This was, 
from the ancient point of view, very important. Manishtusu, 
as we learn from his obelisk inscription, took great pains to 
do the same for a new settlement that he undertook, as did 
Sargon king of Assyria, centuries afterwards.27 The appearance 
of the name ‘Ningirsu’ in the various parts of the tablet is 
interesting and somewhat puzzling. In i, 3 of the reverse of 
the tablet Ningirsu, written without determinative for deity, 
is said to be i5%b zag, ‘priest of the high-place’ or ‘oracle’. 
Again in i, 5 Ningirsu, again without determinative for deity, 
is said to be 23%, ‘priest’. Again in iii, 2 it is said that, when 
Ennamag entered the house, Ningirsu, still written with no 
determinative for deity—Ningirsu, described as i3ib-lal, ‘ex- 
alted priest’ or ‘high priest’, received him. It is natural to 
assume in all these cases that Ningirsu is the name of a human 
being who is acting as a priest. But in v, 1 and 2 it is stated, 
that Ningirsu, again without a determinative, ‘is a god, at 
Girsu, a priest’. Does this mean that Ningirsu was, at the 
time this text was written, a man on the point of being deified? 
That is a tempting theory. In that case the famous god of 
Lagash, who is so prominent in the texts from that city from 
those of Ur-nina to those of Gudea, originated in the deifi- 
cation of a human being. 





27 See KB ii. 46. 47. 
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There is, however, another possibility. Ningirsu may be the 
name of a deity wherever it occurs in our text, and this deity 
may have been regarded as a kind of priest among the gods, 

The god ‘Kal’, mentioned in iii, 4 of the reverse, is designated 
by the sign which afterward designated lamassu or 3édu, the 
guardian deities which guarded the portals of temples and 
palaces. We might render the two lines referring to him, ‘He 
(Ennamag) set up the god Kal’, If Ningirsu were the deity 
within the sanctuary, then Kal was the spirit which guarded 
the doors, 

Finally, the sign uri, which I have translated ‘palm-tree 
land’, is the sign later employed as the ideogram for Akkad. 
Professor Clay has shown that wri or wru is another spelling 
of Amurru. This might, therefore, be translated ‘a possession 
of Amurru’, a ‘garden of Amurru’. True, the sign has in the 
text no determinative for place, but neither is the name Girsu 
followed by such a determinative. Indeed, it seems probable 
that the text comes from a time before the use of determi- 
natives had fully developed. 
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THE POLLINATION OF THE DATE PALM 


Paut PoPrpENoE 


CoacHELLa, CaLirorNIA 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS Of the date palm, 
Phoenix dactylifera Linn., is its dioecious nature, the pollen- 
bearing and fruit-bearing, or male and female, flowers being 
borne on separate trees. Among wild palms reproducing from 
seed, the two sexes are produced in approximately equal numbers, 
and this abundance of males furnishes a large supply of pollen 
which, carried by the wind, suffices to pollinate at least enough 
of the female blossoms to perpetuate the species. 

An understanding of this fact was of importance to the first 
systematic cultivators of the date palm, for by hand-pollination, 
instead of wind-pollination, they could dispense with all males 
except three or four for each hundred females, and thus 
economize on space and labor, while ensuring a better crop. 

On the other hand, the separation of the sexes appealed to 
the religiously-tinged imagination of the primitive mind, and 
was doubtless one of the factors leading to the veneration with 
which the palm was regarded by the early dwellers in the 
Tigris-Euphrates region. 

While, therefore, the artificial pollination of the palm has 
an interest to the student from several points of view, it has 
often been misunderstood by Occidentals,! to whom date-growing 
is foreign. European dictionaries give but a confused idea of 





1 The first Occidental account I have seen is that of Herodotus, History, 
Bk. I, ch. 193, who describes what he saw in Babylonia but confuses it 
with the caprification of the fig tree. Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, 
ed. Wimmer, II, p. 6, corrects him, and gives a fair account. Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, Bk. XIII, ch. 7, seems hazy as to the principles 
involved. ‘ 

23 JAOS 42 
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the rich Arabic vocabulary connected with this subject. The 
following brief notes will, it is hoped, give an accurate picture 
of the manner in which the date palm has been pollinated in 
Muslim countries, so far back as records exist; and will organize 
in a preliminary way some of the commoner Arabic terms 
connected with the procedure.? 

I. The male palm is called (1) dakr in Egypt and the Maghrib: 
this word is not only classical but is recognizable in some of 
the earliest cuneiform references. The root ,s> applies to a 
male of any kind, and not merely a palm. In Algeria the 
only form? of the singular I ever heard is dokkdr, although 
G. Schweinfurth‘ records dakr at Biskra. (2) fahl, in the 
Orient generally. The root meaning is “to be masculine”, and 
this word also has a wide range of applications, as to a vigorous 
man, or a strong camel. (3) ‘abr, which is said originally to 
mean a needle, — the penis being likened to that instrument; 
or it may be merely a dialectal variant of ‘afr = to dust, 
hence, to pollinate. (4) bal, a primitive meaning of which is 
sexual intercourse.> (5) gilf, from a root meaning “to take off 
the bark”; because, I suppose, the spathe is removed from the 
male flower before it is used for pollination. (6) ra‘il, origi- 


nally meaning pendent, cf. r%lah = prepuce; the root also 
means “to pierce”; its connection on both accounts with the 





2 I am much indebted to Pére Anastase-Marie de St. Elie, of the 
Mission des Carmes, Baghdad, for suggestions concerning many of the 
Arabic terms mentioned. 

3 In general, I have not thought it worth while to enumerate the 
differences in vocalization, and the like, which are on record. The 
interested reader can get them from such sources as the Kitab-al-nahl 
of al-Agma‘t, ed. by Aug. Haffner and pub. at Bayrit, 1907; from the 
similarly named and better-organized compilation of Ibn Sidah in the 
Kitab al-Muhassas; or in Lane’s Dict. 

4 Arabische Pflanzennamen aus Agypten, Algerien u. Jemen, von 
G. Schweinfurth, Berlin, 1912. All of my information regarding the 
modern Egyptian vocabulary is, unless otherwise noted, derived from 
this source. 

5 Another meaning of D‘al is a palm which is not irrigated. The 
connection between these two meanings is not apparent to me, unless it 
be an example of antiphrasis. B‘al as a god of unirrigated land is a 
well-known figure. Cf. ball = to moisten. This question has been dis- 
cussed in detail by G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New 
York, 1902. 
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idea of maleness is obvious. (7) kus, ordinarily pronounced 
} gos, is the word generally heard around the Persian Gulf, e. g., 

in ‘Oman; in Sindh, however, the male palm is called mi. 
Kuss or guss is said to be from Pers. kuss or hush3h, an angle, 
as &. g. made by the saw in a board; the insertion of branchlets 
of the male inflorescence into the female flower being likened 
| to this. In Multan, according to E. Bonavia, the whole bunch 
| of dates is called goa. All of the foregoing terms are classical. 
| II. When they first appear in the spring, the flowers of 

the female palm (nahl) are enclosed in a hard envelope or spathe, 
which is called (1) kafir, because it conceals the flowers. This 
| is probably the most elegant of all the names for the spathe. 
A dial. var. is gafir. (2) kimm, the root meaning of which 
| is “to cover”. A parallel is akamm or agamm, to impregnate 
| a female camel. A palm with spathes appearing is described 
as makmiim. In the Sahara, according to E. L. Bertherand, 
the name of the spathe is guemamine — which sounds like a 
plural from this root. (3) katar, because, as I suppose, the 
increase or multiplication, 5, of the palm comes from the 
flowers. (4) gig@h, comparing the spathe to an egg-shell; the 
word is defined succinctly by Ibn Sidah as gisr al-tal‘ah. (5) guff, 
comparable in meaning to (3) above, Cas — “to increase”. 
jubb® may be a dial. var. of this; but cf. also XII, 6, for 
' another correct derivation. (6) wali‘, although Abi Hanifah 
says this properly refers not to the spathe itself, but to the 
| flowers within the spathe. alg = violent love. (7) gurbah, = 
a sac. In Assiiit gerab, according to Dr. Schweinfurth. harabah 
is apparently a var. of this, although plausibly connected with 
» harbah = a lance. (8) galafah, reported by Dr. Schweinfurth 
from El-Qorén, Egypt, has the same meaning as the preceding.” 
| He also reports kiss gilaf or simply kiss, which is perhaps 
| Pers. kus, vide I, 7. (9) tal‘, or some var. of it, as in Egypt. 





6 A proverb says | pl ee) Ss Ck: “They are merely spathes [and 
not flowers]; therefore don’t waste time pollinating them [for you won't 
get anything out of them]” — applied to a man who is, as one might 
say, a “gold brick”. 

7 Brown, T. W., “The Date Palm in Egypt”, Agric. Journal of Egypt, 
5 (1916), p. 75, gives “relaf or gerab’’ as the current names for the 
female spathe. 
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talh, is sometimes applied to the spathe, but incorrectly, as it 
properly designates the flowers within the spathe, V, 1, in/ra. 
This use goes back at least as far as the compilation of the 
‘Ain, however. (10) ta’o I have heard only at El Kantara 
in Algeria; it is evidently from taia@ = sexual intercourse; 
cf. tas = rain, and see also V. 13. (11) tara, a name used 
around the Persian Gulf, appears to be from Pers. tar = 
humid, because of the fresh viscosity of the flowers inside the 
spathe, and the tender texture of the spathe itself, while still 
young. Tara water is a well known perfume in the region 
mentioned. (12) girif, a Basrah expression, and gurrafah, the 
usual term in the Hadhramaut,’ are doubtless to be connected 
with garif = sexual intercourse. (13) damigah, = a skull 
wound disclosing the brain, evidently derives its significance 
from the somewhat gruesome but not inapt comparison of the 
splitting spathe revealing the densely crowded mass of flowers 
inside. (14) habb, if not a dial. var. of (5), is easily attached 


to Us = conceal. 

III. Prior to the opening of the spathe or envelope mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, the flowers concealed within it 
are called (1) hadim, because they are crowded together, as. 
(2) falig, erroneously given sometimes as g@lig, from falag = 
to split open in the middle. 

IV. A few days after its protrusion from between the leaf- 
bases of the palm, the spathe splits open, at which time it is 
called (1) dahk, as if it were smiling ux=*. (2) damigah, sce 
II. 13. (3) bagwah = admirable to behold — but cf. .j% = 
a prostitute, as “exceeding” (sc., that which is proper). (4) nagm, 
= appearing or breaking forth. (5) gadid, explained by the 


lexicographers as from .j¢ = fresh or tender, and sometimes 
written fadid or fadis; but the original form may have been 
_pvas = deflowered (applied to a woman), and the other forms 
variants of this. 

V. When the spathe has split open, the flowers within are 
finally exposed to view. These flowers, taken collectively as 
an inflorescence or raceme, technically known as a spadix, are 





8 Landberg, C., Etudes sur les Dialectes de l’Arabie Meridionale, vol. i, 
Leyden, 1901, 
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called (1) tal‘, because they ascend; this is probably the most 
widely current term, both classical and modern, and has variants 
such as the grossly ignorant talh (Egypt) and talah (Persia). 
(2) Hasbah, = abundance; sometimes spelt with .», and Lane 
says the latter is the correct form; if so, it is, I suppose, 
because the flowers, at first white, quickly become tinted on 
| exposure to the air. Abia “‘Ubayd supports this by remarking 
that when the tal‘ has become greenish, one says Js~! as, 
(3) igrid expresses the fact of their whiteness, while (4) hasal 
applies after they have slightly yellowed. (5) The Pers. kardo 
is perhaps connected with kard = a cut branch. (6) hina, 
| = agreeable or favorable, applies to a bunch of ripe dates as well 
as to the young flowers. (7) “lib is said by F. E. Crow® to 
be the prevailing term at al-Basrah: if so, I did not happen 
to hear it there. It would presumably be connected with 
‘alib = hard to the touch. (8) wali‘, see II. 6. (9) faruh, in 
Kgypt and the Hadhramaut, is likewise unknown to me, but 
might be linked with farh = happiness. (10) subdtah is, as 
the Tag al-‘Aris correctly observes, an Egyptian dial. name 
for a bunch of dates, but Dr. Schweinfurth gives it as the 
current Egyptian name for “weiblicher Bliitenstand”, and 
ascribes it also to Biskra, where, however, I never heard it 
and believe it is not generally accepted. The picture of 
“flowing hair” called up by the root sbt is easily transferred 
to the many-branched cluster of flowers. Silas C. Mason 
| (Bull. 223, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, p. 22), who gives 
| “sobata” as the name for the stem alone of the spadix, was 
evidently misinformed. (11) ‘urgiin, the most widely-used name 
in modern Arabic, means “ascending”. It is, however, applied 
» to the stem of the inflorescence (VI. 8, infra) as well as to 
the cluster of flowers as a whole. (12) gand@ or gunw, modern 
Egyptian ginii, = “possession”. (13) tus, at Baghdad, is doubt- 
less from tus (II. 10); it was explained to me as meaning 
“the young spadix when it turns from white to greenish”, after 
exposure to the air; and also “dates when first formed”, i. e. 
a few weeks after the flowers are pollinated. (14) saml is a 
purely classical name which refers to the inflorescence as enve- 

loped by the spathe. 





®In Kew Bull. No. 7 (1908), p. 286. 
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VI. The stem of the spadix or raceme !° is called (1) matyahah, 
= a stick or staff.1! (2) ‘id, = wood. (3) garihah, = leg, etc, 
(4) At Biskra, gunt (from gnw? see V.12). (5) At al-Basrah 
and in ‘Oman the classical ‘asgah is used, from ju. = to 
attach itself. (6) At Assiit and Luxor gurbah, a word unknown 
to me. (7) gidl, on the authority of the Qamis; the word 
usually applies to the trunk of a tree. (8) kindz is given in 
Richardson’s Dictionary as a Persian name for the stem of 
the cluster. In Arabic, words from this root refer naturally 
to the idea of storage, e. g., kaniz = stored dates. (9) ‘urgiin 
is a Protean word, which means either (and nowadays most 
properly) the entire spadix; or else the stem thereof; or in 
Egypt (fide Tag al-‘Ariis) the individual branches or “threads” 
of the cluster; but the last-named usage must be regarded as 
“bad language”. Muhammad employs the word in the second 
sense, when in the Ya Sin chapter (36. 39) he describes the 
moon, waning until it becomes like the old stem of a date 
spadix,!? 228) seeps ob. Despite this authority, the 
word nowadays probably belongs more to the raceme or bunch 
as a whole, and gua dates, not gua flowers. I shall not here 





10 Classically, a palm bearing long-stemmed racemes is (1) bd’inah 
<bin, = an interval or distance between two things; or (2) taruh, from 
trh=to push away. If the stems are short, the palm is (1) hadinah, 
a pretty simile likening the palm to a woman bearing a child on her 
breast; or (2) kabis, which presents the picture of the bunch pressing 
on or invading the palm; or (3) gatm, from ea~> = to lie on one’s chest; 
although Abi Hanifah says the last-mentioned term is not applied until 
the bunch has attained some size.—The length of stems is mainly a 
question of variety of palm. 

11 See Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan, tr. Jayakar, 2, p. 764. 

12 At harvest time the ground around a plantation is strewn with 
these stems, from one to three feet in length and often bright yellow 
or red in color. The resemblance to the waning moon is obvious enough. 
The English translators (Sale, Rodwell, Palmer) of the Koran have, 
however, rendered ‘urjim in this verse as a “palm branch”, entirely 
missing the idea, Moreover, the palm has no branches, but consists 
merely of a trunk with a crown of leaves at the top. It may be added 
that the common expression “palm tree” is likewise inexact: the palm 
is a palm, tout simplement. Arabic usage in designating it merely as the 
date palm, al-nahi, is therefore in accord with good botanical usage; 
although for purposes of definition a lexicographer may explain that it 
is the tree which bears dates, Sagarah al-tamr. 
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go into the extensive synonymy of the bunch of dates, since 
it surpasses the field of pollination. Finally, ‘urgiin is often 
applied nowadays to the entire male inflorescence. (10) than, 
a Classical word which I have never heard colloquially; presu- 
mably <hain = to be despised, etc. — the stem being, after 
the dates are picked, of little value as compared with leaves, 
fibre, and other parts of the palm used in home industries. 

VII. The base of this stem is more or less farinaceous, 
and it is sometimes cut, while still young and soft, and eaten. 
It is called (1) gummar, pronounced gunbar at Biskra; but 
this word more correctly applies to the terminal bud 3 of the 
palm, which is also eaten if for any reason a palm has to be 
cut down, and gummdz, a variant of the foregoing. (2) In 
South-Arabia, kiurzin, = cheese, according to Th. Bent. 
(3) panir-i-hurma (Pers. date cheese). C. Doughty mentions 
that at Khaybar the terminal bud (ummar, sensu stricto). was 
eaten under the name of “Khaybar cheese”. (4) taridah, a 
dictionary word apparently referring to its distance from the 
cluster. : 

VIII. Following along the stem of the cluster, one finds 
that it gives rise to a large number (sometimes 50 or more) 
branches, “strands”, “threads”, or “spikes”, to which the flowers 
(which later become the dates) are attached,!4 ranged one 
after another. These strands are called (1) simrah, a word 
of Aramaic origin, meaning pendent; and the most general and 
correct name. (2) ‘“itkal, from JS = to hang down; though 
this name is also applied, as at al-Basrah, to the entire cluster. 
The first letter is sometimes | instead of ¢; and Aba Hanifah 
endeavors to make the distinction that a strand bearing flowers 
is an ‘“wtkul, whereas if it bears dates it is an ‘itkal. (3) bint 
al-‘urgiin, “daughter of the spadix”. (4) ‘urgin, see VI. 9, 
supra. (5) mitw, = companion, <lho = to join a friend; because 





13 The root meaning of “assembled” or “united” is easily seen in the 
terminal bud, where the bases of the leaves are joined in a circle. The 
use of gummar to mean terminal bud is well-nigh universal, both in 
classical and modern Arabic: only in ‘Oman have I heard anything else. 
There the name is gimmah, which regularly means the top of the head, 
the summit of a mountain, etc. 

14 After the gimrahk has been stripped of its flowers, or dates, it is 
called a tartk, abandoned. 
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of the large number of similar threads together. (6) kindb, <-“s = 
to contain something. (7) ‘ds, <ius = to become hard or tough. 
The three names last mentioned are, so far as my experience 
goes, purely lexicological. (8) habbah — or something which 
sounded like that — in ‘Oman: I neglected to get it spelled. 
I suspect that it may be connected with habb = a grain, etc. 
(9) shoa shoa, in Egypt, and more especially in Nubia, accor- 
ding to T. W. Brown: I cannot even make a guess at this. 
If it is Arabic it must have been corrupted by Nubians. 

IX. Ranged along the strands, Samédrih, are the individual 
flowers, called (1) gummah, from the root gamm = to become 
abundant. Variants of this are gumbah, gunbah, and possibly 
gum, although the last-named is also explained as Pers. = a 
vessel. (2) zirr, = a bud, etc. (3) gahf, = skull, because of 
the shape and general appearance, to a slightly imaginative 
eye. (4) At Biskra, gitmirah; but this is an incorrect usage, 
the word applying rather to the calyx of a flower and, most 
correctly, to the membrane which surrounds the seed of a 
mature date, which is a proverbial simile for a valueless thing. ' 

X. So far, only the inflorescence of the female or fruit- 
bearing palm has been considered. The inflorescence of the 
male or pollen-bearing palm is similar in general outlines. 
When it is still enclosed in its spathe, it is called (1) saff, = 
much interlaced, because the flowers are compressed so 
tightly together. (2) Sir‘af, from ¢,% with suffix 4, = to 
extend; (3) kus3, Pers., vide supra. (4) anbdr-i-nahl, Pers., 
granary of the palm. (5) ‘urgiin, vide supra. (6) in Egypt, 
kiiz, = a pot. 

Xi, The branches, threads, or strands of the male inflores- 
cence are (1) ‘atil, that which increases the size of a body: 
this is the classical term. (2) gusnah, a branch, from gusn = 
to pull off. (3) At al-Basrah ligah (<4), according to Major 
Crow. 

XII. The flowers of the male palm are cut and dried indoors 





15 Cf, Koran 35. 14, where the heathen gods are depreciated by this 
figure of speech. @itmir has been used for at least three different things: 
(1) the membrane around the seed; (2) the ventral channel of the seed, 
nagir, in modern Egypt nugtah; (3) the germ-pore of the seed, fufah.— 
Dr. Schweinfurth notes that in Egypt the name “gullafa” (see II. 8, 
above) is also given to this membrane. 
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for a day or longer. When the female inflorescence splits open, 
it is pollinated. This operation is called (1) laggah or talgih, 
from lgh = to become pregnant. Count Landberg notes that 
in the Hadhramaut this word is used of the camel, and of the 
camel only, among animals. A hadit cited by al-Suyiiti com- 
ments on the likeness of the date palm to the human species, 
in that it is (allegedly) the only plant which copulates 
| (2) ahtar, presumably connected with y= = seeds. (3) naw- 
wag, originally = to separate the fat from the meat; thence, 
) to do anything neatly. (4) ‘affar, to throw dust, see I. 2. 
| (5) tawbir, the root meaning of which relates to wool or hair, 
whence is derived the idea of making anything grow or increase 
| like abundant hair. (6) gabab, from a root which means to 
| extirpate anything, especially the testicles. (7) abbar, see I. 2; 
or perhaps a dial. form of y9, see (5) above. (8) dadkir, see 
I. 1; this is the current name in the Hijaz (according to 
R. F. Burton) and in Egypt. (9) tatlig, from .3\b = to release. 
A derived meaning of the root applies to parturition in women. 
Lane indicates that tlg applies particularly to the pollination 
of a tall palm. (10) fakhat, a corruption of fakhad = sexual 
intercourse. The Hadhramaut name; ©. Landberg says that 
ght, given by dictionaries as synonymous, is merely a misprint 
of this. (11) sammad, which may be related to samdd, ferti- 
lizer; it is also given as X., which must be either a misprint 
| of copyists, or a dialectal variant; and J... which, if not 
another dialectal variant, can be referred to samid, white flour, 
| to which the pollen is comparable. (12) anbar daden, conferre 
| plenitudinem, on the Persian side of the Gulf, teste Kaempffer. 
(13) ta‘m, which may be interpreted as “to satisfy the hunger” 
for food, or sexual intercourse, etc. 

XIII. The season of pollination, February to May, depen- 
ding on climate and variety of palm, is known as the (1) wagt 
al-fahtah, (2) zaman al-gabab, (3) tarth al-ta‘m and so on. 

XIV. The man who performs the operation is called (1) 
laggah, or mulaggah; this is the classical designation. (2) nah- 
wah, a vulgar word for the classical nahhal; or by the proper 
nominal form of one of the other names applied to pollination. 

XY. The process of pollination ‘® is, in outline, as follows. 


16 At al-Koton in the Hadhramaut, Th. Bent heard the pollinator 
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First, if the female spathe has not yet split open, but looks 
as if it were about ready to do so, the operator cuts it open; 
(1) gass, onomatopoeic, cf. French casser. (2) magg, = to open 
vertically. 

XVI. Then he shakes over the female flowers a piece or 
branch (gusnah) of the male inflorescence, often tying it among 
them.!7 Thus it continues to liberate pollen for several days, 
This pollen, cream-colored and finer than dust, is called (1) tahin 
or tihn, = flour, milled. (2) dagig, = very fine or small. (3) 
gubar, = dust. The three foregoing are post-classical. (4) hurg, = 
milled; but apparently of Aramaic origin <hraq = to enter by 
small cracks. (5) kus3, Pers. vide supra. (6) ata, a word used 
in Sindh and said to = flour or fine dust; perhaps a corruption 
of ‘ata = a benefit. (7) lagh, referring to the fecundating 
property of the pollen. (8) wazim, from 35 = to tie up in 
parcels, or to add a little to a little. 

XVII. If the operation has been skilfully performed, and 
other conditions (e. g., absence of rain or frost) are favorable, 
the palm remains fecundated; (1) hatir; (2) munawwagq; (3) 
iltaggah ; and so on. 

XVIII. But the pollen may have been applied too soon: 


(1) basr, originally meaning, to do anything rapidly; before the 
female flowers were open to receive the pollen. 

XIX. Or for some other reason, e. g. rainy weather, or 
sterility of the pollen used,!8 the palm remains unfecundated: 
(1) hal, also said of a camel which has been unsuccessfully 
served by the male; the root means to change or alter. It 


- 





exclaim, “May Allah make you grow and be fruitful”, as he pollinated 
the inflorescence. I have read of something of the kind in Morocco, 
but in general this operation is carried out nowadays without even a 
bismillah. 

17 Count Landberg, whose account of pollination is the most accurate 
of any I have seen in philological writings, says that in the Hadhramaut 


the pollinator rubs the male flower over the females (49 Abt»). I have 
not known this to be done elsewhere, and suspect that, as the Arab 
verb implies, the rubbing amounts to no more than “combing” the 
branchlets lightly. 

18 In Egypt, a male which produces little pollen, or pollen of no 
value, is said by Mr. Brown to be called “dakar hunta”, from C= 
effeminate, impotent; or “dakar farat”, which may be referred to y= 
soft, weak. 
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likewise applies to a palm which bears fruit only in alternate 
years; and this use probably explains the derivation of the 
meaning first-mentioned. (2) dayyah, = masculine? (3) 3%, 
see next paragraph. (4) miglah, = sterile, from glh = to become 
bald. (5) gildah, = patient. The last two on the authority of 
Aba Hanifah. 

XX. If the female flowers are not pollinated, or not polli- 
nated successfully, they continue to develop, nevertheless, and 
produce three imperfect, seedless dates on one stem, in place 
of the usual single, well-formed and seeded berry.!9 Such a 
worthless date is called (1) in some parts of Egypt fass, the 
root meaning of which is to separate. (2) 57%, the most usual 
word,20 and found in a variety of spellings which ring all the 
changes on .», > and .». Arabic lexicologists ascribe this to 
a Pers. word kika; Lane notes that Fraenkel attributed it to 
Aramaic. (3) barik, at Assiut. This derivation of brk is not 
clear to me. A possible parallel is mentioned by the Qamis: 
barik = a woman who marries, having a big son. (4) hast, = 
a eunuch: in the Tiat oases hesydn, which is, or ought to be, 
the plural of the foregoing. It is there explained, however, as 
from has = to be unsalable. (5) balah, at Biskra: but incor- 
rectly, for this classical word properly designates a normal 
date, but one not wholly ripe. In modern Egypt and Syria it 
signifies any ripe date, being the equivalent of the classical tamr. 
(6) mith, on the authority of the Qamis; but of unknown origin. 
(7) salang (Pers.?) at Bahrain, teste Th. Bent. (8) swhhalah, at 
al-Madinah, according to the lexicographers, from a root meaning 
weak or inferior. (9) munmigq, from nimg = to strike the eye, 
the seedless cavity?! apparently being likened to an eye that 
has been “poked out”. (10) fahir, which from its root (= splen- 
did, etc.) would seem to be the contribution of some one with 
more of a sense of humor than the ordinary Arab lexico- 
grapher. 

XXI. But if pollination is successful, the fruit “sets” and 





19 In the normal process of development of a pollinated flower, two 
of its three carpels are aborted, leaving one to attain to maturity. 

20 But not confined to dates alone, for ‘Abd al-Rizzaq al-Gazairi, in 
his Revelation of Enigmas, speaks of a seedless colocynth as sis. 

21 More exactly, the cavity contains a thin, soft, undeveloped seed. 
The seeds of these ds dates are described as ,3928 j9=%, etc. 
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the dates develop to maturity, which involves a copious vocab- 
ulary, as is evident to one who opens an Arabic dictionary 
at random. 

XXII. On the other hand, if the female palm bears no 
flowers at all, one says (1) istafhal, i. e., it is like a male. 

XXIII. As the fruit-cluster develops, the remains of its 
natal spathe or envelope (kafir) become dry, but hang inde- 
finitely on the palm and are called (1) sawah, from a root 
meaning to dry out; or in Algeria (2) tergisa, < rqg§? = spotted 
with black and white. 





CAMPHOR 


Witrrep H. Scuorr 


PuivapELrHia CoMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


THE GUM CAMPHOR of modern commerce is not the same 
product as the camphor which was one of the costliest items 
of earlier sea-trade, worth more than its weight in gold, and 
so scarce that it was hardly to be found outside of royal treasure 
houses. Modern camphor is obtained by passing steam over 
the leaves, wood and bark of the tree laurel (Laurus camphora) 
of Southern China and Formosa. It is also prepared synthetic- 
ally from coal-tar. Its uses are prosaic and utilitarian. The 
original camphor was a natural accumulation in the light and 
fibrous wood of the camphor tree of Sumatra and Borneo 
(Dryobalanops camphora), a vegetable giant, until the discovery 
of the sequoia of California, probably the mightiest tree known 
in the world.t It was regarded by Sumatran man as an earthly 
copy of the heavenly Tree of Fate. Mula Gadi the father-god 
dwelt by that tree with his two wives, the Writer and the 
Weigher. Under the tree every earth-bound soul must pass, 
to receive one of its leaves, whereon was a writing of that 
soul’s earthly destiny—riches or poverty, power or weakness, 
sickness or health.2 And although camphor crystals are in fact 
the product of a natural process resembling gout or arterio- 
sclerosis, they were supposed to be the very life and essence of 
the heavenly tree, the possessor of which had power to unravel 
“the Master-knot of human fate.” 





1 Engler and Prantl, Natiirliche Pflanzenfamilien, III. 6. 264—259. 
Cf. Yule’s note to Marco Polo III, xi, on the Kingdoms of Lambri and 
Fansur; Cordier’s edition, 2. 300—4. 

2 Warneck, Die Religion der Batak, 4—5; 49, 115, 125, 
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This heavenly tree figures most largely in the belief of the 
Bataks, a tribe of the hill country of northern Sumatra. Of 
this people much has been written 3— of their primitive animism, 
which anthropologists accept as typical; of their cannibal 
ceremonies and head-hunting which loom large among the 
“Marvels of the East” of the Arab writers. The magic tree 
of the island of Wakwak, bearing as fruit human heads which 
shout in chorus, is frequently described in Arabic literature.‘ 
Such legends usually have a foundation in fact. This one may 
be an echo of the Batak custom of hanging up on a pole or 
tree before the house door the skull of a slain enemy filled 
with camphor, which they consult upon questions of daily life. 
The taker of the head is supposed to possess the soul which 
the camphor enables him to keep alive and control. 

But it is with the burial ceremonies of the Bataks that we 
are now concerned. The burial of the poor takes place without 
ceremony soon after death, but when the local chief dies, there 
is much ceremony, and when the great chief dies, a messenger 
goes forth with the jawbone of a buffalo, and all the local chiefs 
come to the funeral with live buffaloes which are slaughtered 
together. A catafalque is built upon which rests a coffin of 
heavy durio wood. Within the coffin is the body clothed with 
full regalia and covered flush with camphor crystals. There it 
lies for many months, at the end of which it is uncovered for 
a last look at the sun, and then lowered into the grave. The 
horns and jawbones of the slaughtered buffaloes are hung up 
on a wooden framework before the grave.5 Similar customs 
are noted among head-hunting tribes of Bali, Borneo and the 
Philippines. 

Camphor was used, then, at the burial of kings and potentates 
that they might have the spirit gift of power in the next world, 
and something of the life of Mula Gadi the father-god. 





3 Kruijt, Animism in the Indian Archipelago; Warneck, Ancestor and 
Spirit Worship; Low, “An Account of the Batta Race in Sumatra”, 
JRAS 2, 43 ff. 

4 E. g. Al-Makdisi, cf. Ferrand, Textes Arabes relatifs & l’Eatréme- 
Orient, 117; Kazwint, Ferrand 300; Ibn Sa‘ld, Ferrand 334; Dimaski, 
Ferrand 375; Digest of Marvels, Ferrand 157. 

5 Breuner, Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatras; Junghuhn, Die Batta- 
lander Sumatras, 296. 
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Chemically, of course, camphor is contained in many volatile 
oils, from which it can be separated. It is a solid residue in 
the oil similar to the tallow in animal fats. Some chemists 
would prefer to use for it the word stearoptene, literally, “like 
tallow.” Menthol is a camphor obtained from the oil of pep- 
permint; thymol frem the oil of thyme; and many other oils will 
yield a similar residue, the oil of camphor in far the greatest 
volume.* But the distillation of volatile oils is a comparatively 
recent process. The “fragrant ointments” and “anointing oils” 
of antiquity were neutral oils like olive and sesame, or animal 
fats, flavored or scented by steeping with flowers, gum, bark, 
leaves, grasses or chips of wood. Mohammedan Arabs and 
Persians were probably the first to work out the distillation 
of volatile oils, and the separation of the camphors was not 
studied in Europe before the 17 century. Royalty before that 
time had to be content with the scanty supply of crystals from 
the Indian Archipelago, or the imitation which the crafty 
Chinese learned how to produce by boiling in open kettles the 
wood of their own tree laurel, or certain fragrant herbaceous 
plants,?7 catching the solid residue by stretching straws or wool 
across the top of the kettles The Chinese still counterfeit the 


Sumatra camphor and sell it at large gain to trusting Sumatrans, 


6 Gildemeister, Volatile Oils, 370; cf. Herodotus 2, 85; Dioscorides I; 
Pliny XV—XVI; Theophrastus IX. 

1 Blumea balsamifera is the plant used by the Chinese for this 
imitation camphor, which they call ngai (cf. Fliickiger and Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia, 518519). The market price of the Sumatra camphor 
is about ten times that of the ngai camphor, and fifty times that of the 
tree-laurel camphor. In the South of France and other Mediterranean 
lands another herbaceous plant, Camphorosma monspeliaca, is used. 
(Cf. Baillon, Dict. de Botanique sub verbo). Ibn al Baitar mentions a 
“Jewish camphor” which was a herbaceous plant of Khorassan, probably 
the Camphorosma (Ferrand 274—5). For Chinese counterfeiting, cf. Abi’l 
Fazl, Ferrand 544—5. So also I am informed by C. O. Spamer, American 
Consul at Medan, Sumatra, who has kindly supplied me specimens of 
the true Dryobalanops camphor and camphor oil, and of the counterfeit 
Chinese production. Some of the writers confuse camphor with aloe. 
Ibn Serapion and Ibn al Baitar (Ferrand 112, 289) say that in its natural 
state it is bright red, and becomes white through sublimation. Abi’l 
Fazl (Ferrand 544) corrects this statement, saying that he himself has 
taken it white from the tree. 

8 Gildemeister, op. cit, and references. 
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and to a much larger market in India. To the rest of the 
world it was introduced, probably, by seafaring Arabs who 
knew how to make the most of its alleged virtues in assuring 
the immortality of kings, and who studied its more immediate 
uses in medicine and ointments, and in the preparation of 
cooling drinks in palaces and homes of wealth. The supply 
was limited. The tree grows only on the lower hills near the 
coast and is found here and there in the forests, never thickly, 
Not every tree yields camphor. Many are felled and cut up to 
no purpose.? The most generous yield may be 10 to 15 pounds 
of crystals to be had from a tree perhaps 200 feet high and 
15 feet in diameter. The natives believe that the yield is greater in 
times of supernatural activity, exemplified by earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions,!° and that it is increased by the sacrifice of 
rice, buffaloes or men before the tree. Human sacrifice is sup- 
posed to result in a larger find of crystals, so that the Bataks 
are not to be blamed for setting a high price upon it. Gathering 
is done by the tribe at seasons advised by their datu or priest 
as propitious, and the tree is selected with similar precautions. 
A space is cleared for sacrifice. The camphor spirit is sum- 
moned by flute-playing and appears to the tribe in dreams, 
pointing out the tree. On no account is the object of the 
expedition to be named, lest the ubiquitous begu or malignant 
spirit cause the crystals to disappear into the wood. An arti- 
ficial language is spoken. It is forbidden to pronounce the 
names of tree or crystal, which are utterly taboo.11 The tapper 
of the tree, when selected by the datu, climbs well up the trunk, 
fastens a jar and pierces the bark, from which the sap is allowed 
to flow. Face and hands are carefully protected, for a drop 
touching the skin, being the flowing blood of divinity, would 
blast a mere mortal.12 The tree is then tapped lower down, 
and a whitish gum sometimes appears. Still lower a pocket 
may be found in the trunk filled with the precious crystals. 
If the prospect seems favorable, the tree is felled and the tribe 
sets to work with primitive tools to dissect it, being careful 





9 Breuner, op. cit. 354. 

10 Mas‘idi, Ferrand 97—8; Abi’! Fazl, cf. Ferrand 544, 

11 Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 405—7; 36; 45—6; 65; 
116; Warneck, op. cit., 20; Breuner, 354. 

12 Dimask1; cf. Ferrand, 368—9. 
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first to shroud the top to prevent the spirit from escaping, 
That it can escape, let the doubter prove by exposing a crystal 
to the rays of the sun. The vanishing of the white solid into 
invisible vapor is thus explained. To prevent this the crystals 
must be preserved in jars of a certain form, mixed with certain 
grains or seed, and wrapped securely from the warmth of the 
body.18 The vanishing of the camphor, so Dr. Abbott tells me, 
gives a very definite illustration in modern Indian ceremonial 
of the disappearance of the human soul from the earth. 

The present question is how and when camphor became an 
article of regular commerce, and whence the word is derived. 
To the Greeks and Romans it was unknown. No description 
of it can be found in Theophrastus, Dioscorides or Pliny. It 
f appears in the writings of Symeon Seth, Aetius, Paulus Aegineta 
and Leo Medicus, Hellenistic medical writers of the 4 to 
6 centuries of our era, and a remark of Aetius in one of his 
prescriptions: “if you have a supply of camphor,” indicates the 
difficulty with which it was obtained. It appears also in the 
Syrian Book of Medicine recently published by Budge. This 
is a work of uncertain date, embodying medical data collected 
at Alexandria and elsewhere, and may be ascribed to the Greek 
medical school at Edessa, which is known to have been fostered 
by the Sassanian kings between the 3*¢ and 5™ centuries of our 
era. It appears also in the Ayur-Veda of Susruta, a Sanskrit 
medical work, which Professor Edgerton tells me is believed 
to be at least as old as the fourth century a.p., although it 
is thought to contain, also, interpolations from a later time. 
In the Syriac the form of the word is kapur; in the Greek 
two forms appear, kaphoura and kamphora; in Sanskrit karpura, 
but in all Indian vernaculars kapur or kappir. 

The ceremonial use of camphor must have become general 
in Sassanian times. Dr. Yohannan tells me that Shiite Muslims 
in Persia to this day rub camphor into the nostrils of the dead 
to drive away evil spirits and to assist in the resurrection. 
An Arab prince, Imru-l-Qais, writing before the time of 
Mohammed, mentions camphor, and Weil, in his History of 
the Caliphs, relates that when the Arabs pillaged the palace 





13 Aba’l Fadl Ja’far; Ferrand, op. cit., 604; Ibn Khordadhbeh, De 
Goeje’s ed., p. 45, 
2% JAOS 42 
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of the last Sassanian Khusrau in 636 a. D, they took musk, 
amber, sandalwood and other Eastern aromatics, and “much 
camphor”.14 

The earliest literary reference of the first rank is in the 
Koran. In such passages as Sura 37 it is explained how the 
unrighteous when they reach hell are given boiling water to 
drink. By contrast Sura 76 tells of the joys of Paradise, where 
the righteous receive at the hands of the black-eyed maidens 
cooling drinks, camphor from “a fountain from which the 
servants of Allah shall drink,” and ginger from “a fountain 
which is named Salsabil” (the softly-flowing). Camphor and 
ginger are both refrigerants widely used as ingredients in 
cooling drinks in both tropical and temperate lands; camphor 
in India especially, where it is often so alluded to in Sanskrit 
literature. While one’s first inclination is to regard them in 
these passages of the Koran as material delights of the blest in 
contradistinction to the torments of the damned, some Muslims 
interpret them as symbolic of the ascent of the soul toward 
perfection. In Maulvi Mohammed Ali’s version of the Koran, 
it is explained that kafir, the Arabic form of the word, is 
from a stem kfr, meaning to cover, or hide, and so means 
“suppression,” the extinction of worldly desires on the part of 
those who have drunk of the cup of Allah; and zanjbil, the 
word for ginger, is derived from zana’a and jabal, and means 
“ascent of the mountain’—that is, the steep and difficult 
heights to attain which spiritual strength must be gained. 
This etymology is not here defended. 


Mohammed himself was very fond of perfumes, and an early 
tradition quotes Ayesha as saying that he indulged in “men’s 
scents”, musk and ambergris, and that he burned camphor on 
fragrant wood and enjoyed the pleasant odor. Anas, his servant, 
said, “We always knew when Mohammed had come out of his 
chamber by the sweet perfume that filled the air.” 16 





14 Geschichte der Chalifen, 75. Cosmas Indicopleustes, who visited 
Ceylon in the 6th century and wrote at length of its trade, makes no 
mention of camphor. 

15 The Holy Qur’an with English Translation and Commentary, London, 
Islamic Review, 1917, p. 1143, note 2626. 

16 Muir, Life of Mohammad, 330-1. 
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This high authority was sufficient to fix the form kafur 
throughout the world of Islam, and in such estimation is the 
word held that, so Dr. Sprengling informs me, among dark- 
skinned African Muslims to this day Kafir is a favorite 
given name, 

The commercial interest of the Arabs in camphor is shown 
in the second voyage of Sindbad the Sailor to the island of 
Riha, which may be identified with Sumatra, in which a clear 
account is given of the tree and the search for its crystals.17 

In the 89 Sura of the Koran is a reference to Iram Dat 
Al-Imad (Iram with the Pillars), supposed by some Muslim 
writers to have been a town built in the highlands of Yemen 
as an imitation of Paradise. Its stones were gold and silver, 
and its walls studded with jewels. Mas‘udi relates with some 
reserve a story about a certain camel-driver who chanced upon 
the buried town, from the ruins of which he brought musk, 
camphor and pearls to the Caliph Mu‘awiya.!8 The name is 
South Arabian, and it appears also in Hamdani; but the idea of 
an apocalyptic Heavenly City was very general in Semitic lands. 

Arabian writers about voyages to the East speak of a similar 
white city, al-Barragqa, the brilliant, built of shining white stone 
with white domes, in which cries and songs were heard, but 
no inhabitants seen.19 Sailors landed there to take water and 
found it clear and sweet with an odor of camphor, but the 
houses receded as fast as approached, and finally faded 
from view.20 

There were certain affinities in the word kafur which no 
doubt appealed to the Arabic mind. The stem is the same in 
form and meaning as our word “cover”. It suggests Hebrew 
kopher, bitumen or pitch, with which Noah’s Ark and Moses’ 





11 Thousand and One Nights, Payne edition, V, 167—8. 

18 Encyclopaedia of Islam, No. 26, pp. 519—520. 

19 The word barraga is the same as baregeth, one of the stones of the 
high priest’s breast-plate in Exod. 30, said by Talmudic writers to have 
been caught up into heaven by an angel when the Babylonians destroyed 
the Temple at Jerusalem; and this is the same as smaragdos, one of 
the foundations of the Heavenly City of the Apocalypse (Rev. 18). In 
terms of gem-stones this was the rock-crystal rather than the beryl. 
Both are hexahedral and appear in many hues. 

20 Digest of Marvels; Ferrand, op. cit. 145. 
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ark of bulrushes are said to have been covered, and also a 
whole series of ideas connected with atonement, offerings, and 
sacrifice. Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, is from the 
same stem; also kapporeth, the mercy seat above the Ark of 
the Covenant. The same word kopher means henna,?! from the 
original meaning to cover over or smear, thence to hide or 
conceal, or even to suppress—al]l these meanings naturally 
follow.22 Closely related is Arabic gubir, “grave”. But the 
form kafir is irregular in Arabic and suggests a foreign origin 
or influence, even though the Arabs apply the same word to 
the covered spathe of their own date-palm. India lies half-way 
between A.abia and Sumatra, and we might infer some 
borrowing from Indic vernaculars; but this would not help us 
much, for Professor Jackson and Professor Edgerton seem to 
think that the Indic and Persian words have no indigenous 
flavor. Dr. Laufer has traced the forms of the word from India 
through Tibet to Mongolia, and thinks that the differences 
between Sanskrit and the vernaculars are dialectic variants.2° 
It is possible, of course, that the Sanskrit form karpira is the 
result of “back-writing” from a vernacular kapur, or kappiir. 
Dr. Laufer seems to be of the opinion, however, that the word 
is not Indic, and traces it to an early form, giadbura, or 
giadbula. This is not difficult to carry back to a Malay original, 
which indeed is probable because of the known Sumatran 
origin of the substance. The word can probably be identified 
with the name of the Heavenly Tree of the Bataks, gabii, or 
gamba, and their ceremonial meal, gambiir. 

While probably derived from a common Malayo-Indonesian 
stock, the Bataks have held themselves aloof from all modern 
Malays, whom they regard as foreigners and distinguish from 
Europeans only by the color of their teeth.24 The name of the 
heavenly tree in the Batak language is Gambii-barus. Baru is 
spirit. Gambu, with a root form gabi, means “to scatter”, “to 





21 But the Arabs call it al-hinnd, the leaf, whence our henna, and 
Malay inei. 

22 Cf. Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder, 127—129; also Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 35. 282. 

23 Sino-Iranica, 585—591. 

24 Cf. Warneck, Tobataksch-Deutsches Wéorterbuch, 246; Anderson, 
Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra in 1823, p. 147. 
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hand out”, or “to distribute”. A derivative form gambar, with 
variants, hambir, hampur, kampir, is “that which is handed 
out” or distributed—rice at a tribal ceremony, human fate at 
the hands of the father-god. Literally the name of the tree 
may be rendered “spirit-gift”. The m is a Malay infix, implying 
manner, internal movement, happening, duration, or repetition. 
The final r is a derivative form and may be a transposed infix. 
Among these variant Malay forms is kapir, which may mean 
the white crystals found in the camphor tree, or a similar 
substance found in a variety of bamboo, or chalk, or the lime 
used in betel chewing. The initial guttural varies in intensity, 
for in modern Malay we have abur, “to lavish”, “to waste”, or 
“to be prodigal in expenditure”, with derivatives ambur and 
hambur, “strewing”, “dropping down”, or “scattering”. Also 


kapar, “scattered about”, with which kapur would seem to be 
connected. The word may have, therefore, a dual significance; 
material, as relating to the crystals found scattered through 
the trunk of the tree, and ceremonial, as connected with the 
heavenly Tree of Fate. All modern Malay dialects apply the 
word to chalk, in connection with the whitening of shoes or 
bleaching of fabrics, and to lime, whether for betel chewing or 


for whitewashing and construction. But these applications of 
the word seem to be relatively late and are probably due to 
similarity of appearance.25 Ka@firt in modern Persian and 
Hindustani means “white”, obviously derived through Arabic 
from these Malay forms.?6 

The Greek forms kaphoura and kamphora, the Sanskrit 
karpira, the later Indic kapur and kappira, the Syriac kapur 
and the Arabic kafir, are apparently all traceable to Malay 
variations, Infixed m and 7 and suffixed r have already been 
noted. In a Malay dictionary I note three variations of a 
single word in as many dialects—Malacca karsig, Sunda kasiq, 
and Macassar kdsig. The name of the water buffalo, which 
the Spaniards spell carabao, is a Malay word karbau, and its 





25 Cf. Winstedt, Malay Grammar; Joustra, Karo-Bataksch Woorden- 
boek, 34, 60; Shellabear, A Malay-English Vocabulary, 53, 37, 114; Van 
der Tuuk, Bataksch Nederduitsch Woordenboek 88, 189; Skeat, Htymo- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language, sub verbo camphor. 

26 As to which Prof. Haupt cites Meyer’s Grofses Konversations- 
Lexikon, 6th ed., 10, 524—a. 
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original form is kabau, as seen in the name of another primitive 
Sumatran tribe, the Menang-kabau. 

The Chinese, who found camphor at about the same time 
as the Arabs and placed a very high value upon it, paid no 
attention to its names in Malay or Arabic and called it 
“dragon’s brains”, lung-nau.27 This seems to be a fanciful name 
due to the appearance of the crystals. Various forms of this 
name are still found in Indonesian dialects, notably in the 
Philippines; and to the Japanese it is “brain-matter”, sho-no.28 
The land of Chryse, the meeting point between commercial 
Chinese and Arabic, is the line between “brain-matter” and 
“hidden-matter” as commercial names for camphor. 

In Arabic the word becomes kafiir with a significance of 
“hidden” or “covered up”, instead of “scattered about” or 
“distributed” which it seems to have in Malay. Again the 
meaning is so apt as to explain the ready passage of the word 
between the two languages. The substance does not appear in 
commerce until after the time of Ptolemy, who had reports 
from Greek, Indian and Arabian sources of voyages to Chryse 
and beyond. There is no reason why the Arabs should not 
have found it locally used and perceived its commercial value 
based on its mysterious divine virtues, of which they could 
make much with the credulous peoples with whom they dealt. 

Whether its origin be Malay or Semitic, the word kapir or 
kafiir is an unusual form in either,?9 and its persistence as a 
trade name may be due to its manifold and appropriate 
affinities. Is it unreasonable to suppose that the Bataks of 
Sumatra adopted a foreign form of the name for their Heavenly 
Tree which could be spoken without breaking the taboo? The 
Kayans of Borneo when hunting camphor, say merely “the 
thing that smells”.30 Did the Bataks of Sumatra refrain from 





21 Cf. Cordier’s Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 303; Adams, Comment. Paulus 
Aegineta, 3; 427—9. 

28 Yuhodo, Japanese- English Pocket Dictionary, 635, I-tsing, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim writing in the 7th century, mentions Baros 
camphor; Records of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford 1896, Chap. 27. 

29 Two long vowels are unusual in a Semitic noun, but not impossible, 
for we have Hebrew gitdr, smoke; and the form is probably South- 
Arabian, not classical. 

30 Frazer, op. cit., 406; cf. also Beccari, Wanderings in the Great 
Forests of Borneo, 272—5. 
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saying “spirit gift” and prefer “the thing that is hidden”, 
porrowing from the seafaring traders who paid them such a 
fabulous price for it? Were they not, in fact, safeguarded by 
so doing, because their begu could not be supposed to under- 
stand Arabic? It is possible at least that the elaborate 
ceremonies connected with the gathering of camphor were not 
worked out until a foreign demand appeared for it which taxed 
the productive capacity of their forests. Similar customs are 
noted in the mining for tin among Malay tribes in Banka and 
Billiton, all being essentially propitiatory rites to obtain the 
benevolence of good spirits or to deceive evil spirits and thus 
enhance the fortunes of the tribe.3! It is by no means im- 
possible that the Arabic word was carried over into Batak as 
the spoken name of their Tree of Fate, and its real name 
successfully concealed. 

The Sanskrit and Prakrit forms may have been derived from 
the Malacca Peninsula rather than Sumatra, direct from the 
Malay without Arabic influence. A northern origin for the 
Bataks is suggested by their own legend. The name of their 
port on the west coast of Sumatra, Baros, is the word for 
spirit, and recalls the name Langabalus, or Langabaros, an 
old name for the Nicobar islands—traces possibly of the 
southward migration of a tribal god.32 

Only the Bataks could solve for us the original form from 
which the word camphor is derived. It is taboo, and so they 
would not if they could; but as their Singamangaraja (Malay 
for Sinha Maharajah, that is, lion-great-ruler) claims descent 
from one of the three sons of Alexander the Great, named 
Sri Iskander, they probably could not if they would.*? 

It is a fact that the Arabs, finding a world market for 





31 Frazer, op. cit. 407. 

32 Cf. Ferrand, op. cit. 25, 181; Batakspiegel, pub. by the Batak Insti- 
tute, The Hague, Lijst van de voornaamste aardrijkskunde namen in den 
Nederlandsch Indischen Archipel, Batavia, 1906. Sulaiman, writing in 851, 
says “these people do not understand Arabic, nor any of the languages 
spoken by the merchants.” (Ferrand 39.) Dimaski confuses Balus with 
Langabalus, which he says is the place where the camphor tree grows. 
(Ferrand 382—3.) 

33 Junghuhn, op. cit. Mas‘idi, writing in 955, observes of these 
islands “all their kings bear the title of Maharajah.” (Ferrand 99.) 
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frankincense greater than the supply available at the ports of 
the Gulf of Aden, found a nearly related tree in Sumatra 
which they called luban jawi; that is, frankincense of Jawa, 
which was the early name for Sumatra. Frankincense was 
another very holy tree, and the fumes from the burning of its 
gum brought human benefits valued at a high price, which 
Arab merchants found it profitable to secure. The virtues of 
the luban jawi were asserted to be identical with those of the 
incense of the land of Punt sought out by the fleets of the 
Pharaohs. This name we, following the Portuguese, have 
corrupted into benzoin,34 and Marsden, a century ago, into 
benjamin. But this tree was first found in the Batak territory 
of Sumatra and the Bataks still call that tree aloban.*5 Surely 
that is pure Arabic; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Arab merchants seeking a more generous supply of the 
sacred frankincense found at the same time a tree held similarly 
sacred by the Bataks of Sumatra, and that they commercialized 
the divine virtues of its crystals just as they did the virtues of 
the frankincense. The market was rather different. Frankincense 
was treasured especially in Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
the Mediterranean world; camphor in India and the East; 
yet the Arabs succeeded in convincing the Chinese of the 
virtues of frankincense, and the Persians of the virtues of 
camphor. 

The rapid spread of Islam over the Indian Archipelago 
followed lines of trade established by Arab shipping long before 
the time of Mohammed.36 


POSTSCRIPT 


After this paper was presented to the Society, additional 
details were received through Consul Spamer at Medan, 





34 Cf. Laufer, op.cit.; Marsden, History of Sumatra; Anderson, op. cit. 204. 

35 Anderson, op. cit. 204. Schreiber, Die Battas in ihrem Verhiltnis 
zu den Malaien von Sumatra. 

36 Cf. Van den Berg, Le Hadramaut et les Colonies Arabes dans 
VArchipel Indien, Batavia, 1886; also various notes to Alberuni’s India, 
Sachau’s edition. 
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including an unpublished Batak legend, which it seems worth 
while to append. 

According to Assistant Resident Schroeder of Tartutung, 
Tapanuli, Sumatra, the native stories about the influence of 
earthquakes and insects upon camphor are founded upon fact. 
Camphor is found only in holes or cracks in the wood. This 
wood is rather firm, but splits easily, especially in a radial 
direction, and this in fact results from severe earthquakes. In 
order to transform the camphor oil into borneol crystals, an 
oxidation process is necessary, and the possibility for this is 
furnished by the presence of wood-boring insects. According to 
several accounts the camphor seekers can tell by a rustling 
sound within the tree when camphor is present, and for this 
sound the gnawing of the larvae is said to be responsible. 
The tree is felled in order to obtain the product, and the 
camphor veins usually run in spirals around the heart of the tree. 

The consul has also obtained from Bona haju (chief of camphor 
expeditions) Pa Tambok of Pardomuan (Barus) an account of 
the legendary origin of camphor as told by the Bataks. A 
beautiful girl of supernatural origin named Nan Tar Tar Nan 
Tor Tor was married to a mortal named Si Pagedag Si Pagedog, 
under an agreement that the husband would never allow her 
to dance; but a dissolute neighbor, enamored of her beauties, 
beguiled the husband in an unguarded moment into sending 
his wife a message asking her to dance. She obeyed; but hardly 
had she begun when with a shriek she vanished upwards, Begu 
Sombaon, the evil spirit, having thus been given power over 
the spirit of her unborn child. She flew to a langkukung bush 
and took on the properties of camphor, but the bush was too 
small and was nibbled at by the cattle, and she moved to a 
johar tree. Not finding this tree an ideal abode, she then 
moved to a swa tree, the present camphor tree, where she 
lives to the present day. Her husband, stricken by grief and 
remorse, hunted her everywhere, and in a dream it was 
revealed to him that she lived inside the swa tree. He tried 
to find her by beating against each tree with a stick, but not 
finding her, he made an end of his life. His soul still torments 
camphor-seekers, who hear his cries and the striking of his 
stick against the trees. If his spirit hovers near a tree, then 
Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor disappears and no camphor is 
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found. To this day the chief of the camphor seekers does not 
place his hut near a tree from which the cries of Si Pagedag 
Si Pagedog can be heard, since he knows that Nan Tar Tar 
Nan Tor Tor has already fled. Batak wives still wear leaves 
of the camphor tree in their hair to protect them from Begu 
Sombaon, the kidnapper of Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor. 
According to the Acting Controller of Barus, camphor 
seeking is usually undertaken by a ruler or village head, who 
engages a camphor seeker or Bona haju, who is a diviner. 
During the search this man uses opium excessively and lives 
strictly secluded in abnormal mental condition, living wholly in 
the thought of finding camphor. When the necessary funds 
have been advanced by the village head the Bona haju and 
his helpers go into the forests and build a hut in some section 
where camphor trees abound. Places where knocking sounds 
are heard in the trees are avoided because no camphor will be 
found there. The Bona haju then lays on the ground a leaf 
picked from the pandajangan tree, the point toward himself 
and the stem toward the camphor trees. On the outside of the 
leaf he places a complete chew of betel, to gain the favor of 
Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor, and as many cubes of ginger root 
cooked with salt as there are partakers in the expedition. 
Three, five, seven or even twelve persons may take part. The 
Bona haju sits before the leaf until ants appear. The direction 
from which they come shows where the hunt is to take place. 
The color of the ants approaching the salted ginger indicates 
the color of the animal to be sacrificed; a red ant calls for a 
white buffalo, and a black ant for a black one. Each piece of 
ginger root laid on the leaf is named for one of the expedition, 
and he whose cube is first attacked by the ants becomes the 
leader of the chipping expedition. According as the ginger 
root is eaten at either end or in the middle, it tells whether 
camphor is to be found in the valley, on the slope or at the 
top of the hill, The Bona haju then returns to his hut and 
by the use of opium induces a dream in which there appears 
to him a woman who offers him rice. Her rank and the 
quantity of rice give further instruction as to the kind of tree 
to be tapped and whether it will pay. The seekers distinguish 
between three kinds of camphor trees having bark of different 
shades. The color of the face of the dream-woman determines 
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what trees are to be tapped. The length of her hair indicates 
whether or not trees having long aerial roots should be tapped. 
If she wears a short jacket then the trees with smooth trunks 
are to be tapped. If she offers much rice, the tree tapped will 
have much camphor. After her appearance in the dream, a 
white, brown and black chicken is killed in honor of Begu 
Sombaon, the evil spirit, upon whom the Bona haju then calls 
beseeching the grant of finding camphor, without which he 
declares he must kill himself. .He then goes to the village head 
to inform him as to the color of the carabao to be sacrificed. 
Sometimes other sacrifices are called for. The spirit of the 
child of a.ruler may be asked. In that case the child is kid- 
napped from some neighboring village and left alone in the 
woods, a prey in their belief for Begu Sombaon, the evil spirit, 
but in reality for the tigers. It is thought to be a good sign 
when a tiger, which is the riding animal of Begu Sombaon, 
comes to a native hut. This is a sure sign of a rich harvest 
of camphor, and it is only necessary to follow the beast and 
observe the trees on which he makes a mark with his claws. 
This is a proof of the favorable inclination of Begu Sombaon, 
the tiger acting as his messenger. Another good sign is the 
presence in a tree of the nest of a snake, Celar ratarata. This 
snake is said to have been appointed by Begu Sombaon as 
the keeper of Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor, and where he is 
much camphor is found. 

When the instructions of the Bona haju are wrong and no 
camphor is found, this is attributed to failure to observe the 
ceremonial taboos. In such cases the arts of divination begin 
anew, larger sacrifices are called for, and if the village head 
refuses to furnish them, the Bona haju as priest and mediator 
must give his own life as security to Begu Sombaon for ful- 
fillment of his pledges. However, to avert this evil from him- 
self, he may appoint one of his helpers as substitute. Since the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Dutch Government over 
the Bataks, Sombaon, like all other spirits, is said to care less 
for human offerings and people are less apt to disappear. 

When there has been a rich harvest of camphor, the whole 
neighborhood turns out with great joy and the happy return 
is celebrated with drums and dancing. 

According to the custom of the Bataks, a Bona haju cannot 
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be prosecuted for debt and he is exempt from taxation, but it 
is his lot to die poor. 

The old men disapprove modern neglect of ancient custom 
and claim that this has its effect in the chopping down of 
empty trees. “They incense the spirit Sombaon; fools they are, 
in company with Si Pagedag Si Pagedog.” 





BRIEF NOTES 


Regencies in Babylon 


Professor Dougherty’s note on Ancient Teima and Babylon 
(JAOS 41. 458—459) throws new light upon an interesting 
political situation. The later Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
dynasties pursued a policy of aggression in all possible directions. 
Tribute lists indicate that they were more successful toward 
the West and South than toward the North and East. Most 
of Arabia paid tribute, and control was maintained by garrisons 
at points which commanded the trade-routes. These were always 
few in number and fixed by the water-supply. Both dynasties 
succumbed to combinations of Eastern enemies with discon- 
tented elements within their own boundaries. This condition is 
reflected in certain passages in the Hebrew prophets, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, which appear to be incitements to rebellion against 
the oppressive central government, mentioned under names not 
its own, which were chosen for reasons of political safety. Isaiah 
had no special grievance against Babylon, but a very real one 
against Nineveh because of the aggression of Sennacherib; yet 
(chapters 13 and 14) he avoids the open prediction of retribution 
upon Nineveh, and predicts it upon Babylon. As Nineveh was 
then engaged upon the reduction of Babylon, the prophecy of 
destruction would pass for subserviency rather than sedition; 
yet those who had ears might hear. Perhaps also the command 
in Exod. 2227, “revile not God, nor curse a ruler among thy 
people,” caused the curse to be expressed indirectly. Ezekiel 
had no grievance against Tyre, but a very real one against 
Babylon because of the aggression of Nebuchadrezzar II; yet 
(chapters 27 and 28) he avoids the open prediction of retribution 
upon Babylon and predicts it of Tyre, upon the reduction of 
which Babylon was then engaged. But his real meaning appears 
in his statement (17 3-4, 12) that Canaan (i. e., Tyre) — Babylon, 
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and that the “land of traffic” and its merchants centered there. 
And the precious substances for the possession of which “Tyre” 
is condemned are precisely those of which Nebuchadrezzar IT 
had plundered the temple and palace at Jerusalem. The haram 
had been violated and the prophets applied the lex talionis. 

The employment of Phoenician shipbuilders and sailors by 
Sennacherib in his naval campaign against Elam is well known. 
The fruits of such assistance are indicated in a passage in 
Isaiah (22 13) for which the Jewish Revision offers a new and 
striking version: 

“Behold, the land of the Chaldeans—this is the people that was 
not, when Asshur founded it for shipmen.” 
Subsequent activities of these seafarers in the Persian Gulf 
and at Gerrha and other ports controlling the Central Arabian 
caravan routes are also well known. We may infer that the 
Neo-Babylonian kings would have been glad to curtail the 
favors extended to them by their Assyrian predecessors. 

The tablets described by Professor Dougherty tell of a regency 
of the Crown Prince in Babylon while the ruling monarch was 
absent during long intervals on affairs of state, to be under- 
stood as military. The same condition is shown in Ezekiel 
where (chapter 28) a doom is pronounced jointly upon the 
Prince and King of “Tyre” (the Prince receiving the most 
attention), because of their possession of the Jerusalem plunder. 
The tablets refer to Nabonidus and Belshazzar. Ezekiel refers 
probably to Nebuchadrezzar II and Amil-Marduk. The King 
may have been absent on some military enterprise, or he may 
have been temporarily incapacitated, as we read in the book 
of Daniel (4 30). 

Further light in this direction may be confidently expected 
as other tablets of the period are published. 


Witrrep H. ScHorr 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum 


Heb. kohén and qahal 


In AJSL 32. 64 (cf. JBL 38. 151, n. 15)! I showed that Heb. 
komr, idol-priest, was identical with Ass. ramku, priest, prop. 





1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 301, n. 1. 
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lustrator. My explanation has been adopted in n. 31 to the 
new (1921) edition of Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel. Both kamar 
and ramak are transposed doublets of makar, to water, a 
denominative stem derived from makdru, well < karu, to dig. 
(JBL 36. 254; 34. 55; 37. 227; 40, 171. 172). JBL 36. 89 I 
pointed out that the original meaning of Heb. 76’ and hézé, 
seer, as well as mé‘dnén, diviner, was scryer. Even the elaborate 
system of hepatoscopy which we find in the cuneiform omen 
tablets was originally, it may be supposed, merely gazing on 
the smooth, shiny surface of a liver. The tribes of the Northwest- 
Indian frontier use the liver of an animal for scrying (HB11 
7, 567°*). David Kimhi states in his remarks on Ez. 21, 26, 
where the king of Babylon stands at the fork of the road to 
practice divination, polishing arrows, consulting teraphim, gazing 
on a liver, that diviners gaze not only on a polished arrow- 
head, or thumb-nail, or sword-blade, or mirror, but also on a 
liver, because it possesses gloss, 2. ¢. a reflective surface (JBL 
36, 38). For consulting the teraphim see my paper Was David 
an Aryan? (OC 33, 44) and for the proper pronunciation tarapim 
(i.e. providers) cf. JBL 38, 84°. 

The German terms for scrying or crystal-gazing (cf. CD, 
Supplement s. v. and HB! 22, 544>*) are Kristallschauen, 
Kristallomantie, Beryllomantie (MEK ® 11, 718) or Katoptromantie 
(MK® 10, 754) or Hydromantie (MK® 9, 695). Scrying is a 
form of autohypnotization. A scryer is called in German also 
Engelseher: in an article on Alt-Gotha by Marie v. Bunsen, 
published in the German weekly Daheim, Sept. 6, 1919, p. 10°, 
the author says that Duke John Frederick, who induced his 
father to found the university of Jena in 1558, traute (1566) 
einem Engelseher, der das Kommende in einer Kristallkugel er- 
kannte (cf. HB 11 12, 639", 1. 7; 15, 459%). We may also compare 
the peep-stone or gazing-crystal of the founder of Mormonism 
(EB11 18, 8425; RE 13, 466, 1. 29; 469, lL 59). Cf also 
Karl Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte und Tradition 
(Leipsic, 1893). 

Heb. kéhén, priest, is identical with Arab. kahin, diviner. 
The original meaning is not preparing, serving, as Konig states 
in his Hebrew dictionary, but soothsayer which means originally 
telling the truth. Ger. Wahrsager has the same meaning, while 
Weissager, prophet, is connected with wissen, to know = Lat. 
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videre, Eng. wit > witch, wizard, &. AS witga means seer, 
prophet, soothsayer, magician; wizard denoted orig. wise man, 
sage, and wise woman signified fortune-teller; cf. Heb. iiddé6ni, 
Ass. midi, Arab. 3@‘ir (JHUC 316. 24; JAOS 40. 218, a). 

Our sooth, which is connected with Skt. saét and Gr. éreds, 
true, means truth and true. Sir Walter Scott says: Announced 
by prophet sooth and true. The prophetic old man of the sea, 
Proteus, who knew all things, past, present, and future, has the 
epithet vypepryjs, infallible, reliable, veracious, true, a compound 
of vy and dyaprdvev, In Greek, Heb. kéhén appears as xoiys 
which according to Hesychius (koiys: icpets KaPeipwv 6 xa0aipwy 
govéa) denotes a priest in the Samothracian mysteries in con- 
nection with the cult of the Cabiri. Also yéys, magician, may 
be derived from it; the g represents a partial assimilation of 
the k to the n (JBL 36. 141, n. 3; PAPS 58. 243%). Similarly 
we have in Ethiopic: guéhdn or guéhén, mystery, instead of 
kithn. There is, of course, a close interrelation between magic 
and priesthood (HB11 22. 317°). 

The stem of Heb. kéhén is a modification of kim from which 
we have in Assyrian: kéttu = kéntu, truth, fem. of kénu. We 
have in Gen. 42,11: kénim dndhni, we are true (2. e. honest) 
men, and in Eccl. 8,10: a3ér kén ‘ast, who did right. Heb. 
kén, true, right, appears also in lakén, all right (JBL 29. 105°) 
and in akén, verily, where the initial vowel is a remnant of 
the preposition ina, as it is also in dtmdl and dimi, yesterday, 
az = azdi, then, &. (JBL 36.148). For the adversative use 
of akén (lit. in sooth, in truth, indeed) cf. Lat. verum, vero. The 
e in kén is long; ef. the spellings of kénéd in Syriac (Néldeke, 
Syr. Gr.2 § 98, B) and cuneiform ki-e-nu (HW 322). Heb. 
kén, mét = kauin, mavit. 

Ass. muskinu (> Heb. miskén) is not derived from kin, but 
from kin, Arab. kana-iakinu = xida‘a (AJSL 23. 226+; JBL 
33. 295%), Arab. istakana belongs to the same stem. Ass. 
muskinu denotes free-born, and mar amili: full-born; see my 
paper The Son of Man in Monist 29, 125 (cf. JAOS 37. 14¢; 
JBL 40. 183). The synonym of mé@r-amili, son of a man, méar- 
bani, son of a father (HW 178; AZ 5 19, 148) corresponds to 
the Roman patrician; Lat. patricius means fathered, i. e. a man 
with a family and genealogy (HB11 20, 931%). 

Just as sooth is connected with Lat. esse, to be; sunt, they are, 
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so kin is the common verb for to be in Arabic and Phenician 
(Lidzbarski, Epigraphik 294). For the original meaning of 
Heb. haa, to be, cf. JBL 38. 163+, A medial h is often secondary: 
we have in Aramaic e. g. béhét, to be ashamed; réhét, to run; 
kéhél, to be able, for Heb. 663, rig, kal = iakdl, and nthra, 
light, for Arab. niir (AJSZ 20. 171; 22, 250*; Nah. 46”). In 
the same way the stem of Heb. gahdl or géhilla, congregation, 
is a modification of gil, to call; the original meaning is convo- 
cation. In Arabic, gala is the common word for to say. The 
same root is preserved in Arab. nagl, tale, and ndgal, ready 
repartee; cf. Arab. nazf< nafz and Eth. zafana < nafaza, also 
Arab. néfara which is a N of farra: the diminutive nufair 
corresponds in some respects to Heb. péléja (AJP 43, 241). 
Of course, many priests and prophets were unrighteous (Jer. 
23,11) and there were many false prophets who deceived many 
(Matt. 24, 11) but they pretended to be soothsayers telling the 
truth, just as Sennacherib’s father, who on the death of Shal- 
maneser IV during the siege of Samaria in 722 seized the crown, 
called himself Sarru-kénu, the true king, a name like the Heb. 
malki-cddq, legitimate king (JBL 37. 209*; JPOS 1. 69, n. 2). 
Pau Havupr 
Johns Hopkins University 


Heb. qitor a doublet of ‘a8an. 


Dimorphism is much more common in Semitic than is generally 
supposed. I have discussed transposed doublets in a number 
of passages (e.g. JBL 34. 61%. 63%; 35. 158™. 3224; 36. 1404; 
37. 2294; 38. 47%. 1524; 39. 1634. 168°; AJSL 26. 234*; 33. 45). 
Doublets are often very dissimilar: both cattle and chattel are 
doublets of capital, principal, stock; grotto is a doublet of crypt, 
and zero a doublet of cypher > Ass. Sipru, message (Kings 
198, 47). In the same way Heb. gifér, smoke, is a doublet of 
‘asan. The stem of gitér is identical with Syr. ‘éfar, to rise up 
as vapor, steam, or smoke. The ¢ is due to partial assimilation 
of ¢ to g as in Heb. gatal — Arab. gdtala (SFG 73‘; VG 154, h). 
The ¢ is preserved in Ass. gutru, smoke, and gutrénu, sacrifice 
(HW 600; JBL 37. 219). In Arabic we have qutar, fragrant 
steam of roasted meat, with ¢, but migtar, censer, and gitur, 
aloes (i. e. eaglewood which yields a fragrant odor when burnt) 
% JAOS 42 
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with ~ Both Arab. quta@r and ‘dtar are Aramaic loanwords: 
the genuine Arabic form is ‘étan, smoke, and the corresponding 
Hebrew word is ‘aan. For Aram. ¢ = Arab. ¢ cf. Aram. gaffaiid, 
cucumbers = Arab. gitta’ (JBL 39. 162). For n=, cf. Aram. 
madnéhé = Heb. mizraéh, sunrise, and for g =‘: Aram. drqd, 
earth = dr‘G, also Heb. garé — Aram. ‘ara (or "drd‘) to meet 
(Aram. lé-’ur'éh = Heb. ligratd) == Arab. “drada, to appear, to 
happen > ‘ard-al-jdi8, military review, parade = Heb. ‘dgért, festal 
assembly, which has passed into Aramaic as ‘dgdrta, Pentecost 
> Arab. ‘ancarah. For the final @ in Heb. gara cf. Syr. méha, 
to strike < méha‘ = Ass. maxdcu, Arab. méxada. Heb. mahdq in 
Jud. 5, 26 can hardly be a dialectic form of this stem (WF 222). 
The primary connotation of Heb. ‘a3én, smoke = Arab. ‘dtan 
is ascending (cf. Arab. ‘dtana, or “afana, fi-’l-jabali, to ascend 
a mountain). For Arab. ‘dina, to stink, we may compare our 
reek (= Ger. rauchen) which meant orig. to smoke, steam, exhale, 
while it now denotes to stink. The noun reek was formerly used 
for incense. Another doublet of this stem is Arab. “arifa, to 
know (orig. to scent) = Ass. eréSu (JBL 34. 72; JHUC 316. 24). 
Hoffmann’s combination of Arab. ‘dtan with Syr. téndnd is 
impossible: ténén@ is transposition of néfané — Arab. natainah, 
stench (ZDMG 69. 564). For the meaning of Eth. astantana cf. 
Arab. udtana < watan (Phen. zatan) = Heb. natin (NBSS 200). 
Heb. étan, unceasing, is derived from the same stem. We should 
expect dtan; cf. Heb. dgar, treasure (< wagar = nagar) and Aram. 
égar, heap of stones = iégar (PAPS 58. 241). On the other 
hand, we find in Syriac: awbi3, to dry, instead of aibis, and 
auda‘, to make known, instead of aidd‘, although the 7 of these 
verbs does not represent an original wu (SFG 22.1; JBL 34. 72). 
The root tm appears in Arab. tédina, to stink, with partial 
assimilation of ¢ to m, as in Ass. nadanu, to give (SFG 43: 2). 
For the prefixed ¢ see JBL 35. 321%. We have it also in Heb. 
tannim, jackals; the wild jackals emit a highly offensive odor. 
Similarly goats are called “izzim, strong, i.e. ill-smelling. The 
goats are therefore symbols of evil (JBL 39. 154, 1.9). The n 
in Ass. enzu (Sum. uzu, us) is secondary (JAOS 41. 177%). 
Nor can Syr. ténénaé be connected with atténd, oven < Sum. 
udun (MIN 33. 433) or with Ass. twmru (cf. Heb. zirm = 
Eth. zénaém = Ass. zunnu = Arab. miznah). Ass. tumru, smoke 
(JAOS 38. 336, 1. 8) and Heb. tamdr, palm (= Arab. tam, 
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dates) are derived from the secondary reflexive stem tamar < 
amar, to be high > Heb. amir, top of a tree, and Arab. amir, 
prince (ZDMG 63. 518, 1. 37). The verb amar, to command, 
is denominative (cf. our to lord). From the same stem we must 
derive also Heb. timéra (< téméra; cf. AJSL 22. 256, *; JBL 
39. 160) column of smoke (Khull. 112* = BT 8, 1163, 1. 1). 


Pavut Havupr 
Johns Hopkins University 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee has by unanimous vote elected the following 
to membership in the Society: 
Dr. N. Adriani Mr. Elmer D. Merrill 
Mrs. Robert A. Bailey Jr. Prof. Luther Parker 
Mr. Alfred M. Campbell Mr. Antonio M. Paterno 
Mr. Morris G. Cohen Dr. Otto Scheerer 
Mr. Nariman M. Dhalla Mr. Victor Sharenkoff 
Pres. D. C, Gilmore Rev. James Watt 
Mr. Ernest P. Horrwitz Prof. Harry Clinton York 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


On July 10—13, 1922, a meeting was held in Paris to celebrate the 
double centenary of the foundation of the Société Asiatique and of the 
discovery of Champollion. The delegates from this Society appointed by 
the Directors, upon invitation from the Société Asiatique, were the follo- 
wing: The President, Professor Hopkins; Dr. Abbott, Prof. Bloomfield, 
Prof. Breasted, Prof. Gottheil, Prof. Jackson, Prof. Jewett, Prof. Lanman, 
Mr. Newell, Dr. Nies, Prof. Prince, and Prof. Woods. Of these, Dr. Abbott, 
and Professors Breasted, Gottheil, Jackson, Jewett, and Lanman were 
present, 

The centenary of Champollion’s discovery was also celebrated at a 
later meeting held in Grenoble, October 7 and 8, 1922, at which this So- 
ciety was represented by Professor Breasted. 

The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (172, Sukhadwala Building, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay) invites competitive essays for the Sarosh K, R. Cama 
Prize, of the value of 225 Rupees, on the following subject: “A lucid and 
thoroughly intelligible translation in English of the 32nd, 33rd, and 34th 
chapters of the Yasna (the last three chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gatha), in 
due accordance with grammar and philology, with notes and comments 
wherever necessary, and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 
The instructions state that “the essay should be designated by a motto 
and should be accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the 
competitor and his Post Office adress, and should reach the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institute [address as above] on or before 5th July 1923. 
The competition is open to all.” 





Notes 


PERSONALIA 


Professor Theophile J. Meek has been appointed Professor of Semitic 
Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor Julian Morgenstern has been appointed President of Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Rev. Geo. S. Kukhi has had his name changed by legislative 
enactment to George S. Cooke. He has accepted the pastorate of the First 
Church, Houlton, Maine. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To authors and publishers of books on oriental subjects 


The Directors of the American Oriental Society have instructed the 
editors to enlarge the Journat and to devote approximately one-fourth 
of its space to reviews of important works on oriental subjects. It is 
intended to begin publication of such reviews with the next volume, to 
appear in the year 1923. The editors will be glad to receive for review 
copies of new publications within the fields which the Journat covers. 
They reserve the right to decide in the case of each book whether a 
review of it would be suitable for the Journat. All books for review 
should be sent to one of the editors (Max L. Margolis, 152 West 
Horiter St., Philadelphia, Pa., or Franklin Edgerton, 107 Bryn Mawr 
Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa.), and should be accompanied by a statement to 
the effect that they are intended for review in the Journnat. It is requested 
that books on Indo-Iranian and other Indo-European subjects be addrest 
to Mr. Edgerton, and those on Semitic and allied fields to Mr. Margolis. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT THE MEETING IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1922 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-fourth meeting, were held in Chicago, Illinois, at 
the University of Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of Easter Week, April 18, 19, 20, 1922: this was a joint 
meeting with the Middle West Branch of the Society. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Abbott Jackson, A. V. W. Schaeffer 

Allen Jackson, Mrs. Schmidt 

Barret Judson Schoff 

Breasted Kelly Scott, J. A. 

Buck Key fitz Smith, J. M. P. 
Bull Laufer Snyder 
Buttenwieser Leavitt Sprengling 

Clark Luckenbill Turner 

Cohon Maynard Waterman 

Dorf Mercer Wicker, Miss 
Edgerton, W. F. Montgomery Willett 

Efros Morgenstern Williams, Mrs.C.R. 
Kiselen Nykl Wolfenson 

Fuller Ogden, C. J. Yohannan 

Grant Olmstead [Total: 48] 
Haupt Price 

Hewes Robinson, G. L. 


THE FIRST SESSION 
At 2:23 P. M., after the business session of the Middle West 
Branch (see page 401f.), the first session of the Society was 
called to order by Vice-president Nathaniel Schmidt. The 
reading of the Proceedings at Baltimore in 1921 was dispensed 
with, as they had already been printed in the JourNaL 
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(41.161—-187): there were no corrections and they were approved 
as printed. 

Professor Breasted, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented its report in the form of a printed 
program. The succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday 
evening at 8:00 P. M., to be a meeting of public character, 
Wednesday morning at 9:30 A. M., Thursday morning at 
9:30 A. M., and Thursday afternoon at 2:30 P. M. It was 
announced that arrangements had been made for the members 
to go in a body on Wednesday afternoon to the Field Museum, 
and thence to the Art Institute: and that the members were 
invited to a dinner at the Art Institute at 7 P. M., as guests 
of the University of Chicago, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, and the Art Institute of Chicago. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, 
presented the following report: 


The past year has been one of growth for the Society both extensively, 
in its membership, and intensively, in its activities. At the last annual 
meeting 124 corporate members were added, and since that date 43 others 
have been elected by the Executive Committee, by far the largest number 
of accessions in any one year since the organization of the Society. 
Despite the inevitable losses, we have now a membership of all classes 
amounting to 603, which is an increase of over fifty per cent in two 
years. Not merely these numbers but their geographical distribution as 
well indicate the widening influence of the Society. We are already a 
national organization, a fact shown by the establishment of the Middle 
West Branch five years ago, and now happily attested by the presence 
of the Society as a whole in its corporate personality at this joint meeting 
in the center of the country; soon, with the ripening of plans already 
formed, we may reasonably assert our international scope. 

While the work of the Society has been chiefly carried on thru its 
officers and committees, there have been some acts of a more public 
nature which may be referred to here in anticipation of fuller reports 
by the participants. At the inauguration of President Angell of Yale 
University last June the Society was officially represented by Professor 
Lanman. Upon the invitation of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the President of the Society and a number of its prominent 
members attended the meeting held in Boston on October 5, 6, and 7 in 
honor of the visiting representatives of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the Société Asiatique. An occasion of different character but even greater 
obligation was the memorial meeting for the late Professor Jastrow, held 
in Philadelphia on November 22 last, at which this Society, thru Dr. Nies, 
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its President, and Professors Edgerton, R. G. Kent, Olmstead, Schmidt, 
and Talcott Williams, joined with many other organizations in the last 
tribute to its distinguished and devoted member. The international corre- 
spondence of the Society has not been great during the past year, but 
it is a pleasure to inform the members that a foreign organization 
working in a related field, the Gypsy Lore Society, is resuming its acti- 
vities, interrupted during and after the war, with the publication of the 
first volume of the Third Series of its Journal. 

There remains the mention of those whom death has taken from our 
number, a list not embracing many names, only ten in all, yet of peculiar 
and melancholy interest. 

Professor Bertnotp Dexpriicx, one of our oldest honorary members, 
was professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology at the University 
of Jena from 1870 until his retirement in 1913. In his chosen domain, 
that of the comparative syntax of the Indo-European languages, he was 
incontestably the leading scholar of his generation, and he has left an 
enduring monument of his comprehensive learning in the three volumes 
of his Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen (1893—1900). 
For Orientalists, however, there is a special significance in his earlier 
researches concerning the ancient tongue of India, such as those contained 
in his Syntaktische Forschungen (5 vols., 1871—1888) and Das altindische 
Verbum (1874). Elected in 1878, Died January 3, 1922. 

Professor Ienaz Gotpzimer, since 1894 at the University of Budapest, 
was likewise an honorary member of the Society, a distinction well 
merited by his illuminating investigations into Muhammadan theology 
and tradition, concerning which he was an unsurpassed authority. 
Among his numerous works, his Muhammedanische Studien (1889—1890) 
and Vorlesungen iiber den Islam (1910) may be particularly mentioned, 
the latter being a development of a series of lectures originally planned 
to be given in America. Elected in 1906. Died November 13, 1921. (See 
the Journat, 42. 189 ff.) 

Mrs. Cammia Crarxe Aszort, wife of Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of 
Summit, N. J., had shared his residence in India and had cooperated in 
his labors thru her many deeds of charity, so that it was not unfitting 
that she should find her final resting-place in that country while revis- 
iting it last year. When in America, she was a frequent attendant at 
the meetings of the Society, where her gracious personality will be sorely 
missed. Elected in 1912. Died June 26, 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Davin Stuart Dopesz, of New York City, one of our oldest 
members, was a worthy representative of a family distinguished for its 
services to religion, philanthropy, and education. For many years he was 
President of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and even to the 
date of his death he retained the presidency of the Syrian Protestant 
College (now the American University) at Beirut. Elected in 1867. Died 
December 17, 1921. 

Rev. Watter Drom, S8.J., had been since 1908 professor of Scripture 
and Semitics at Woodstock College, Maryland. A profound and accurate 
scholar, whose training had included a period of study in Syria and in 
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Europe, he combined unswerving fidelity to the standards of his Church 
with an active interest in modern Biblical exegesis. He was a supporter 
of organizations devoted to Palestinian research and contributed many 
articles on Scriptural subjects to periodicals and encyclopedias. Elected 
in 1915. Died December 10, 1921. 

Mr. J. Warrer Frewere, of Cincinnati, was nationally known as 
having been, since 1911, the President of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. He took a leading part in both the business and the 
civic affairs of his city and was widely interested in philanthropic 
endeavors, besides being a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Hebrew Union College. Elected in 1921. Died June 9, 1921. 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
scarcely needs commemoration here, when the impress of his personality 
is still fresh in all our minds, and his scholarship has been worthily 
appraised in the recent pages of our Jourmat, the value of which has 
so often been enhanced by his contributions. Yet it may be permitted 
to recall especially his services in the administration of the Society's 
affairs, as Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
from 1897 to 1911, as President for the year 1914—15, and at other 
times as a Director, a position that he held at the date of his death, 
together with that of Chairman of the Publication Committee. Fertile 
in suggestion and prompt in execution, his organizing mind will be 
greatly missed in our deliberations. Elected in 1886. Died June 22, 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Jonn Punnett Perers, from 1885 to 1893 professor of 
Hebrew at the University of Pennsylvania and at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School in Philadelphia, rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
New York City, from 1893 to 1919, and since the latter date professor 
of New Testament Language and Interpretation at the University of the 
South, united in a rare degree the qualities of the scholar, the pastor, 
and the champion of civic righteousness. The members of this Society 
will remember him most of all as the excavator of Nippur (Nippur, 
2 vols., 1897) and the student of Hebrew religion (The Old Testament and 
the New Scholarship, 1901; The Religion of the Hebrews, 1914). Besides 
his independent publications, he enriched our Journat with many articles 
from his trenchant pen, and our meetings are the poorer without the 
charm of his spoken word. Elected in 1882. Died November 10, 1921. 

Mr. Arsuae K. Scumavontan, of the Department of State in Washington, 
had been for the last twenty years the legal adviser and first dragoman 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople. He was a specialist in 
Muhammadan law and was greatly interested in all matters touching the 
Orient. Elected in 1921, Died January 3, 1922. 

Miss Cornetra Warren, of Waltham, Mass., was the sister of the late 
Henry Clarke Warren, Treasurer of this Society from 1892 to 1899 and 
joint founder of the Harvard Oriental Series. She had maintained her 
membership for many years in faithful memory of her distinguished 
brother. Elected in 1894. Died June 4, 1921. 

In concluding this report, the Corresponding Secretary would express 
his hearty appreciation of the cooperation of the members in general 
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and more particularly of the officers of the Society in responding to his 
numerous and sometimes burdensome requests for information. Especial 
thanks are due to the officers of the Middle West Branch for their help 
with many details of the program of this joint meeting. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


In the death of Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., on the 22d of June, 
1921, the American Oriental Society has suffered a severe loss. A member 
of the Society since 1886, he took a very active part in its work during 
thirty-five years. Numerous articles from his pen have appeared in the 
JourNaL, all of them notable contributions to science. For many years 
he was one of the Directors of the Society, a position he held at his 
death. In this capacity he rendered valuable services by his conscientiousness 
and wise counsel. He was elected a Vice-President for the year 1912—13, 
and was President of the Society in 1914—15. As an Orientalist, Professor 
Jastrow devoted himself particularly to Assyriology and Hebrew lore, 
but had an extensive familiarity with other sections of the field of 
Semitic studies. His opus magnum is Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens (1905—1912). This publication, whose importance is universally 
recognized, reveals his extraordinary capacity for work, the comprehen- 
siveness of his research, and the soundness of his judgment. A comparison 
of this German edition in three volumes with his earlier book in English, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), shows not only the con- 
stant growth of scientific study in this field but also his own steadily 
increasing mastery of the vast material. His intense occupation with the 
subject of religion, which has long been one branch of our Society’s 
special interests, prepared him in a peculiar manner to deal with this 
phase of the life of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. In several 
books and a large number of articles he discussed various aspects of 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Assyrian religion. One of his last publications 
(in conjunction with A. T. Clay) was An Old Babylonian Version of the 
Gilgamesh Epic (1921). Results of his lifelong study of the Hebrew 
scriptures were embodied in numerous articles in the leading encyclopedias, 
and particularly in his commentaries: A Gentle Cynic (1919), an inter- 
pretation of Ecclesiastes, The Book of Job (1920), and The Song of Songs 
(posthumous, 1921). In 1916 he was President of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, and he was a constant contributor to its Journal. 
His interests, as a citizen of the republic and of the world, in the great 
problems confronting mankind at the present time found expression in 
a series of volumes, succeeding one another in rapid succession: The 
War and the Bagdad Railway (1917); The War and the Coming Peace 
(1918); Zionism and the Future of Palestine (1919); and The Eastern 
Question and its Solution (1920). Professor Jastrow was a worthy 
representative of American scholarship at many international congresses 
of Orientalists and students of the history of religion and had many 
friends in academic circles both in Europe and America who will deeply 
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regret his departure in the maturity of his powers and at a time when, 
humanly speaking, the ripest fruits of his extraordinary industry and 
great and varied erudition might have been expected. 


Wuereas, by the death of Dr. Jonn P. Perens the American Oriental 
Society has lost one of its most honored and esteemed members, one 
who during forty years rendered to it conspicuous service as active 
member, officer, frequent contributor to its Journal, and participant in 
all its affairs; 

Reso.vep: That the Society herewith expresses its high appreciation 
of the record of achievement made by its deceased member and of the 
spirit in which his work was done, in each of the many fields of his 
busy and fruitful life; as scholar and teacher in Oriental and Biblical 
fields of science, author of many important works, explorer and excavator 
in Eastern lands, pastor of a metropolitan church, active participant in 
the work of social reform in New York City; 

Resotvep: That the American Oriental Society expresses its sympathy 
with the relatives and friends of its deceased member, and with all of 
the many who have been wont to look to him for instruction, counsel, 
and assistance ; 

Resotvep: That these resolutions be entered in the records of the 
Society and published in the minutes of this meeting, and that a copy 
of the resolutions be sent to the family of Dr. Peters. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Professor A. T. Clay, and that of the Auditing 
Committee: 

Recerpts anp ExpENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DecemBER 31, 1921 


Receipts 

Jan. 1, 1921 Balance 
Annual Dues 
Life Memberships 
Interest on Bonds 

Minn. Gen. Elec 

U. S. Liberty Loan 

Lackawanna Steel . . 

Virginian Ry. ... 


Dividend: 

Chicago R. I. & Pacific oe 120.00 
Interest on Deposit-Yale University oes 196.52 
Repayment Author’s corrections 75.20 
Sale Offprints es 4,25 
Sales . 913.34 

33.94 


$9,633.21 
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Expenditures 
Purchase $4000 U.S. 38rd Liberty Loan Bonds. ..... $3,608.60 
Penne GS aw AHHH OOD 65.88 
Contribution to American Council of Learned Societies ° 25.00 
C. Snouk Hurgronje, Islam Dictionary ........6.. 50.25 
W. Drugulin. .. ee a eS ee 14.18 
Editors’ Expense , 24.51 
Guttman, Stern & Guttman, Expense wae: ene Holland — 8.75 
Express, on Proceedings to Yale University Press... 24.41 
J.C. Winston Co.-Matrices 98.00 
Mailing Journal . . 31.83 
Printing Journal Vol. 40, No. 4 Balance . ee $360.87 
40, No. 5 443.85 
41, No. . 589.75 
41, No. i 560.72 
41, No.3. 497.39 
4i, } 
2,966.09 
Protested check ... ‘ Tees 2 33.94 
J. B. Nies 20,000 Marks Publication . P a 109.00 
Dr. E. M. Grice, Honorarium ........ 100.00 
J. A. Montgomery, es * ° a 100.00 
F. Edgerton, 2 ‘ ‘ 100.00 
Corresponding Secretary's Expense . . 
Printing . 
Postage 


Clerical 
198.97 


Middle West Branch Expense .......6+-++-. 54,50 
Membership Committee, Printing ... 
Miscellaneous. . . 
64.86 
Treasurer’s Expense .* 
pee ee 
Postage . ..+.-. 
Miscellaneous ... 
30.64 
Library, Clerical ....... 


Miscellaneous ....... 
7 57.29 
Jan. 1, 1922 Balance (including $300.00 for Lif ‘ 


Membership Fund)....... 1,866.51 
$9,633.21 
The following funds are held by the Society: 
Charles W. Bradley Fund. sees ‘ . » $3,000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund. ....... — . . 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund . , — ‘ 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund. ....... teine a ee Se 
Publication Fund .... _ 
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The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication of 
the Journal, are represented in the assets of the Society held by Yale 
University for the Treasurer, which on January 1, 1922, were as follows: 
Cash, Balance oe es s $1,866.51 
Bonds: 

$4,000 Third U.S. Liberty Bonds 

2,000 Lackawanna Steel Co. 5’s 1923 (present value) . . 

1,000 Virginian Railway Co, 5’s 1962 (present value) .. . ' 
1,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. 5’s 1934 (present value) 860.00 
Stocks: 
20 shares Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway pfd. (present 
value) ° . 1,120.00 
(Received in the reorganization of the road in exchange for 


$2,000 5 % bonds of 1932). 10,135.11 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 
Cuartes C. Torrey . 
F. W. Witiaus 
Auditors 
Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 


Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, and upon motion it was ac- 
cepted : 


The accessions to the Library have been regularly catalogued, and 
placed upon the shelves. As previously reported, the cataloguing of the 
Library, made possible by donations on the part of several members, is 
so nearly completed that the work of printing the catalogue which has 
been so long promised the members could be started with comparatively 
little additional work. For this purpose the late Mrs. Nies gave a hundred 
dollars. The Librarian trusts that it will be made possible to consummate 
this undertaking in the near future, so that the Library may be made 
more available to those far removed from it. Following is a list of 
accessions for the year: 


Accessions to the Library, year 1921/22 
Abdallah Muhammad bin ’Omar al-Makki, al-Asafi, Ulughkhani. An 
Arabic history of Gujarat. v. 2, 1921. 
Die Bhagavadgitéa aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt, von R. Garbe. 1921. 
Briggs, G. W. The Chamars. 1920, 


. 
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Buch, M. A. Zoroastrian ethics. 

Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the four Nikayas of the Sutta-Pitaka. 
12 v. 1921. 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde. 1921. 

Catalogue raisonné of the Bihar library, Calcutta. 1921. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University. 3 v. 1920. 

Postgraduate teaching in the University of Calcutta. 1919—1920. 

Ezerman, J. L. J. F. Beschrijving van den Koan Iem-tempel ,,Tia-Kak-Sie“ 
te Cheribon. 1919. 

Gadd, C.J. The early dynasties of Sumer and Akkad. 1921. 

Grierson, G. A. Ishkashmi, Zebaki, and Yazghulami, an account of three 
Eranian dialects. 1920. 

Halper, B. Post-Biblical Hebrew literature. 1921. 

Hume, R. E. The thirteen principal Upanishads, 1921. 

Jhabvala, S.H. A brief history of Persia. 1920. 

Jhabvala, S. H. Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy. 1920. 

Jordan, L. H. Comparative religion. 1920. 

The Kalpaka. v.16, nos. 7, 9. 1921. 

Keay, F. E. A history of Hindi literature. 1920. 

Kincaid, C. A. Tales of the saints of Pandharpur. 1919. 

Kingsbury, F. Hymns of the Tamil Saivite saints. 1921. 

Krishna Sastri, H. South Indian inscriptions. Volume III. 1920, 

Krom, N. J. and T. van Erp. Beschrijving van Barabudur. 1920. 

Liebich, B. Zur Einfiihrung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft. 
1919—20. 

Mann, J. The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs. 
1920. 

Michelson, T. The owl sacred pack of the Fox Indians, 1921. 

Milne, Mrs, L. An elementary Palaung grammar, 1921. 

Morse, H. B. The trade and administration of China. 3d ed. 1921. 

Mythic society. The Quarterly journal of the Mythic society. v. 11, v. 12, 
nos. 1—2. 1921—22. 

Nariman, G. K. Literary history of Sanskrit Buddhism. 1920. 

The Nighantu and the Nirukta, by Lakshman Sarup. 1920. 

Obermann, J. Der philosophische und religidse Subjektivismus Ghazalis. 
1921. 

Collected Sanskrit writings of the Parsees. Pt. V. 1920. 

Proceedings and transactions of the first Oriental conference at Poona. 1920, 

Pieris, P. E. Ceylon and the Portuguese. 1920. 

Pithawalla, M. Sacred sparks. 1920. 

Reitzenstein, R. Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium. 1921. 

Rescher, O. Algerisch-tunesische Briefe. 1917—1919. 

Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale. 1920—21. 

Russell, C. Sonnets, poems, and translations. 1920. 

Salmon, W. H. An account of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. 

The first campaign of Sennacherib ... Ed. by Sidney Smith. 1921. 

Stevenson, Mrs. S. The rites of the twice-born. 1920. 

Vogel, J. Ph. Tile-mosaics of the Lahore fort. 1920. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the Journat, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was 
accepted: 


With the approval of the Executive Committee Volume 41 was dedicated 
to the memory of Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr. The last Part of the 
Volume contained appreciations of the honored scholar and his Biblio- 
graphy. This and an accumulation of other material served to swell 
Part 5 so that the Volume attained the extent of 496 pages, the largest 
for an annual issue in the history of the Journat. On the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee it was decided to print the Journa 
hereafter in Germany; the contract has been given to Mr. W. Drugulin 
of Leipzig, and copy for the next volume is now in press. In conse- 
quence of slow postal transportation the Journat will for the present 
appear semi-annually, but it is hoped to reestablish more frequent appear- 
ance as soon as possible, The German rates for printing purport to be 
very much lower than American rates, and the Editors trust that the 
money so saved to the Society can be applied to the enlargement and 
enrichment of the Journat. An Index to Volumes 21—40 is now in 
preparation by Prof. R. K. Yerkes and will soon appear in print. 

James A. Montgomery 
Franguin Epererton 
Editors. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Executive Committee, as printed in the JournaL (41. 238, 320, 
472—3), and also reported that the Executive Committee had 
subsequently elected the following persons to membership in 
the Society: 

Rev. R. D. Cornuelle Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn 
Dr. William Cowen Mr. John Ellerton Lodge 
Mr. Morris M. Feuerlicht Rev. Dr. Theodore H. Robinson 

Upon motion the report of the Executive Committee was 

accepted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society; the list includes 
one elected at a later session: 

Mr. Moses Bailey Rev. Douglas Hilary Corley 


Pres. Guy Potter Benton Prof. Charles Duroiselle 
Dr. William J. Chapman Mr. Wallace Cranston Fairweather 
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Mr. Sol. Baruch Finesinger Mr. George N. Roerich 

Mr. Maynard Dauchy Follin Mr. Alexander Scott 

Prof. A. Eustace Haydon Rev. J. K. Shryock 

Mr. E. B. Hewes Mr. Don C. Shumaker 

Mrs. Morris Jastrow, Jr. Rev. H. Framer Smith 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko Mr. J. W. Stanley 

Rev. W. H. McClellan, S. J. Mr. Yung-Tung Tang 

Miss Eleanor McDougall Mr. James B. Weaver 

Mr. J. Arthur MacLean Rev. Adolf Louis Wismar 

Dr. A. R. Nykl Rabbi Louis Wolsey 
[Total: 26] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor A. V. W. Jackson, for the Committee on the Nom- 
ination of Officers for 1922, reported nominations for the 
several offices as follows: 

President—Professor E. Washburn Hopkins of Yale University. 

Vice-presidents— Professor James A. Montgomery of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor Leroy Waterman of the 
University of Michigan, and Professor F’. G. C. Eiselen of Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

Corresponding Secretary—Doctor Charles J. Ogden of New 
York City. 

Recording Secretary—Professor LeRoy C. Barret of Trinity 
College (Hartford). 

Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale University. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale University. 

Editors of the Journal—Professor Franklin Edgerton of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Max L. Margolis 
of Dropsie College. 

Directors, term expiring in 1925 — Professor Maurice Bloom- 
field of Johns Hopkins University, Professor A. T. Olmstead of 
the University of Illinois, Doctor Frank K. Sanders of New York. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

It was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary send to 
Doctor J. B. Nies, the retiring president, the greetings of the 
Society, its regrets at his absence, and its wishes for success 
in the undertaking in which he is engaged. 

The reading of papers was begun: 


Professor Ina M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Geography 
of the Gudea Inscriptions. 
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Professor A. V. Witu1ams Jackson, of Columbia University: Poet-Kings 
in the history of Sanskrit Literature. Remarks by Professor Buttenwieser, 
This paper, which has a special bearing on the subject of the 
Indian king Hargadeva (seventh century A. D.) as author and literary 
patron, draws attention first to a number of royal authors in other 
literatures. It then presents a list, collected from various Sanskrit 
sources, of kings known for their literary activity in that language 
from early times down almost to the Mughal period. Evidence is 
adduced in confirmation of the view that King Harsa was the actual 
author of the Sanskrit dramas which bear his name. 

Dr. Israzt Erros, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: Some Glosses to 
the Hebrew Bible. 

Exod. 322 r, nen> (= nxwnd) for nend; Deut. 3235 nv ny ‘the time 
of the decree’ for niny; Isai. 118 mmin3 (comp. 572 Amos 310) for 
mina; ibid. 28 33¥) for 131; 212 Spy; (comp. Hab. 24) for daw; 
57 “awe (= bpd) for nbwp; 1013 Nama (comp. 2 Kings 176 1811) 
for Y3%5, or possibly read 132 (comp. Ezek. 13); Hosea 114 om 
(= oN) for 18; Eccl. 15 mon for mm; ibid. 8 52° xd (‘ceaseth not’) 
for 551° x5; 21 for m2p3x (the & is certainly due to dittography) r. 720: 
‘and look’ (comp. n‘.wH, m°3w, possibly 72D°; common in later Hebrew, 
e. g. Megilla 14a); 55 J>wa nx Non) refers to the self-torture imposed 
by the Nazirite vow; 912r. owprn n> for owpr DAD; 125 337 (‘the 
back’) for 33n7. 

Dr. A. R. Nyxt, of Northwestern University: Love Theories of Ibn 
Hazm and Early Provengal Poetry. Remarks by Professor Sprengling, 
Dr. Efros, and Professor Barret. 

Professor Ira M. Pricz, of the University of Chicago: An Inscribed 
Eye from a Babylonian Statue. 


The session adjourned at 4:47 P.M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was held on Tuesday evening. After 
President Jupson of the University of Chicago had extended 
to the Society a cordial welcome, Vice-President Scumupr 
delivered an address on ‘Eighty Years’ Progress in Oriental 
Studies’, and Professor OumstEap, President of the Middle 
West Branch, delivered an address on ‘The Assyrian Wolf’ 
A congratulatory resolution was adopted in honor of the 
centenary of the founding of the Société Asiatique. Professor 
BreasTED then gave an illustrated account of Champollion’s 
decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

This session was of a public character, and was arranged to 
commemorate the eightieth anniversary of the Society, likewise the 
centenary of the Société Asiatique and of Champollion’s discovery. 
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The address to the Société Asiatique which was adopted 
was as follows: 


TO THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FRANCE 
FounpEp 1n 1822 


FROM THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
Cur1caGo, APRIL 18, 1922 
GENTLEMEN: 


To you, who will soon assemble at Paris to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of your Society, we, members of the American 
Oriental Society, convened at Chicago for our annual session, send over 
the seas our warmest greetings, — and with them, our congratulations 
upon the completion of a century of honorable public service, and our 
best hopes for your future. 

Ernest Renan calls the early decades of your history the golden age 
of oriental studies. It is a wonderful testimony to the indomitable 
spirit of France, that, in spite of all the uncertainties of the year 1822, 
your founders, the Count de Lasteyrie, Messrs. Rémusat, Saint-Martin, 
de Sacy, and their colleagues, did in fact have the vision and the faith 
and the courage to realize ideals so remote as are the goals of oriental study. 

Courage was theirs, For in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the orientalist faced the gravest difficulties: political upheavals past or 
impending, and with them the natural indifference of the people at large 
to undertakings which seemed to be of no practical import. And to 
these were added minor, but no less real, obstacles: a journey of months 
before one could reach China or India or even Mesopotamia; the wide 
dispersion of the manuscripts needed for text-editions, before the great 
collections of Paris, London, Oxford, Berlin, and Poona had come into 
being; the lack of grammars and dictionaries to help in understanding 
and translating the texts, and the expense and trouble of printing the 
texts when once understood and edited; and the fewness of the positions 
in which a man could earn his support while devoting his whole life to 
oriental study. 

Vision too was theirs. For they beheld the time approaching when 
West and East must have ever more and more to do each with the other, 
and when our treatment of each other must be inspired by unfeigned 
respect, — for which, in turn, on our part, a real knowledge of Hastern 
history and achievement in politics, literature, art, philosophy, religion, 
and morals, is the inexorable condition. 

And faith was theirs. For they believed that their labors as investiga- 
tors and as teachers would be part of a force — subtle and impalpable, 
but none the less potent — in determining the mutual reactions of East 
and West, and so of directing the whole current of human destiny. 

This courage, this vision, this faith, — how has it been confirmed, 
justified, rewarded! The relations of Europe and America to the Far 
East have at last become one of the two or three most weighty factors 
in making or marring the peace and happiness of the entire world. And 
we have seen the conduct of public affairs in China and Japan, and of 
26 JAOS 42 
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international relations with the West, entrusted to Oriental statesmen 
who have been profoundly influenced by education in the Occident. And 
the rewards — are they not in a measure the fruit of the splendid 
achievements in which your Society has borne so great a part, and 
which you may now call to mind with so just a pride? 

Thus — to mention only those who have long been dead, and even 
these only by way of example — was it not your Jean Frangois Cham- 
pollion who made the ancient records of Egypt, silent for centuries, to 
speak aloud once more? And how do those two honored names, Silvestre 
de Sacy and Eugéne Burnouf, still challenge our admiration? de Sacy, 
one of your founders, your first president, indefatigable administrator, 
to whose fecundity as a scholar his monumental works upon Arabic 
grammar and literature (to mention no others) bear so ample witness! 
and Burnouf, whose labors as a pioneer in the field of Buddhism and its 
sacred language, the Pali, and upon the religion and books of Zoroaster, 
are the amazing outcome of a life which, heedless of wealth and fame, 
was given to scientific discovery with a veritable passion! It is moreover 
a high distinction for your Society that these two great scholars were also 
great teachers, men who charmed and inspired their pupils — not only 
Frenchmen but foreigners — who then in turn passed onward the sacred 
flame to pupils and pupils’ pupils, thus forming here and there a “line of 
teachers” (a vanéa or guru-parampara, as the Hindus so proudly call it), which, 
even here in distant America, already extends to the seventh generation! 

And what timelier service of your Society can we today call to mind 
than this, that she has shown us that the East has lessons for the West? 
Whether Stanislas Julien translates for us the work of Buddha’s immortal 
contemporary, Lao-tse, or describes to us the ancient Chinese ways of 
breeding silkworms and making porcelain, or opens to us the simple and 
touching records of the journeys of the Chinese pilgrims to the “Far 
West,” to bring back home from India the books of Buddha’s teachings— 
through it all runs the admonition that we maintain the teachable habit 
of mind. That was the dominating spirit of those pilgrims, the illustrious 
Fa-hien and his confréres. If we moderns would emulate that spirit, how 
boundless the possibilities of good will and happiness among the nations! 

But splendid as these examples of your achievements are, and great 
as the sum total of them is, — we rejoice in them, and we are persuaded 
that you rejoice in them, not chiefly because they are yours, but because 
they constitute a substantial and practical service to a world that sorely 
needs this service. And as we consider the superb vigor with which the 
Society, even in recent times, has maintained its fruitful activities, both 
at home and also in the Far East and India and Central Asia, our rejoicing 
is coupled with confident and abounding hope for your future. In this 
sense, we bid you Hail and God-speed. 
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THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order by Vice-President 
Schmidt at 9:33 0’ clock on Wednesday morning. The reading 
of papers was immediately begun: 


Mr. Luptow S. Bunt, of the University of Chicago: An Unpublished 
Middle Kingdom Coffin. Remarks by Professor Breasted. 


Professor LeRoy C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva- 
Veda, Book Nine. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 


Rev. Dr. Joun A. Maynarp, of the University of Chicago: New Building 
Inscriptions of Nabonidus. 

Professor Paut Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Numeratives 
in Sumerian and Chinese; (b) The Original Meaning of kdhén, ‘priest.’ 
(c) The Hebrew Names for Silver and Gold; (d) Oriental Philology and 
Archeology. Remarks by Professors Buttenwieser, Breasted, Luckenbill, 
Dr. Ogden, and the author. 


(a) The Sumerian affix after numbers, tam, written ta-a-an, which 
is preserved in Heb. ‘a8té, one = Ass. i8tén = Sum. aétan, is a compound 
of ta (what? then something, amount; cf. our a little what) and am 
(SG § 199, b). We may compare the Chinese numerative ko (EB 
6, 217; 25, 9°; 17, 477°). The explanation given in AL 36, 313; 
AJSL 20, 231, 24 is untenable; ta-a-an on pl. iii in PSBA 10,418 
corresponds to Ass. mind-ma, Eth. ment-ni. 1-a-an instead of 
1§-ta-a-an is an abbreviation like our 4°, 8° for 4to, 8vo (contrast 
OLZ 25, 8). For the ordinal affix kam, e. g. aé-kam, first, lit. being 
of one (SG § 88) cf. Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 239. In Malay the ordinal 
numbers have a prefixed ka. For the slanting position of the ordinal 
affix kam in cuneiform texts cf. our superior ™ in 4", 

(b) The stem of Heb. kémarim, idol-priests, is a transposition of Ass. 
ramaku, to lustrate=makdaru <kiér, whereas the primary connotation 
of Heb. r@’é, hizé, and mé’dnén is scryer (JBL 36, 89.254; 37,227 ; 38,151, 
n. 15). Heb. kéhén, priest, is identical with Arab. ka@hin, soothsayer, 
i. e. one who tells the truth (Ass. kéttu=kéntu <kiin). Just as kahan= 
kin (JBL 26, 46) so the stem of gahdl, congregation (prop. convocation) 
=qil, to call >Heb. gdl, voice (Syr. and Eth. g@l—gdéual) and Arab. 
qaul, word; gala, he said (cf. also nagl, tale, and ndgal, ready repartee). 

(c) Heb. kdsf, silver, must be combined with Arab. sakaba =sabaka, 
to smelt, syn. addba (cf. sabtkah and Ass. garpu, silver <gurrupu, to 
smelt; Arab. gartf, pure silver; modern Arab. réibég, and murdubag, 
refined). Zahab, gold, is connected with z@b, to run=Arab. daba, to melt. 
Zéb, wolf, means tawny (cf. canis aureus). The primary connotation of 
haritg, gold (>Gr. chrysés) is dug owt; the meaning of Syr. harrii‘a, 
yellow (cf. Arab. xédir, green; also Eth. warg, gold) is secondary. Kdtm 
means prop. subduable (HW 362») = non-refractory (JSOR 1, 8). For 
paz cf. fazza, to run. Bagr is prop. zahdb bahiin, tried gold (cf. Arab. 
istabgara=istabana; Syr. bérdg, also Eth. tabardga, to shine, and bérir, 
silver). Michaelis’ aurum spectatissimum was correct. 
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(d) Archeology is just as important as Philology, but an orientalist 
can be an archeologist without conducting excavations. Excavations 
should be conducted by an engineer, or architect, or by men familiar 
with the country. Some of the most successful excavators were not 
able to read any of the inscriptions they discovered. At any rate, 
a scholar devoted to research cannot be expected to raise funds for 
archeological expeditions (cf. AJSL 35, 196). 


Professor WattEr E. Ciark, of the University of Chicago: The Study 
of Sanskrit in India. Remarks by Professors Jackson and Haupt, and 
Dr. Abbott. 

This paper gives the results of the speaker’s personal observation 
of the present-day study of Sanskrit in India when on a visit to 
that country during the past year. 


Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Problem of Theodotion’s Translation of the Hebrew Bible. Remarks 
by Professors Olmstead, Schmidt, and Buttenwieser. 


Rev. Dr. Apranam Youannan, of Columbia University, and Mr. J. F, 
Springer, of New York City: A New Branch of Textual Criticism. 
Nucleus of an organon which seeks to utilize the facts of the constitu- 
tion and construction of old rolls and codices in explaining many 
textual derangements, particularly misplacements, as non-purposive 
phenomena. Illustrated by examples from 2 Samuel (5.6-25, 21.1-14), 
Hosea (1.1-3.5), Matthew (10.17-23, 26.6-13), Mark (1-1-6, 13, 11.11-26), 
Luke (4.5-12), John (12.36b-50). The explanation of the two Markan 
sections as regions of accidental misplacements of a mechanical 
character paves the way for a reconciliation between Matthew and 
Mark, in respect to the historical progression of events. The new 
methods are supplementary to and in contrast with the ordinary 
processes of textual criticism. 
Rev. Dr. Apranam Youannan, of Columbia University: A Reference to 
Zoroaster’s Life and Doctrine in the Syriac Treatise of Theodore bar Khoni. 


Mr. Wiurrep H. Scaorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Camphor, and Karly Trade in the Indian Ocean. Remarks by Professor 
Haupt, and Dr. Efros. 

This paper presents some considerations concerning early trade in 
the Indian Ocean, suggested by varying forms of the name ‘camphor.’ 

Professor Martin Spreneiine, of the University of Chicago: A Syrian 
Edition of Ibn al Habbariya’s Kalila wa Dimna. Remarks by Professors 
Haupt, Jackson, Breasted, Dr. Ogden, and the author. 

Houtsma on a Bombay Edition of 1900. Orientalische Studien — 
Noldeke ... gewidmet, Vol. I, 91—96. Cheikho, Mashriq. 1901, 
p- 980: Bombay ed. of 1886. Not noticed in Occident: Edition of El 
Khari Ni‘mat Allah al-Asmar in Ba‘abda near Beirut in 1900 from a 
good Syrian manuscript. Text pretty carefully edited. Additions of 
editor, carefully distinguished from text. Value of Ibn al Habbariya; 
of the Syrian edition. 


The session adjourned at 12:50 Pp. mM, 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order by Vice-President 
Schmidt at 9:43 o’clock on Thursday morning. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
had voted to meet at Princeton in Easter Week, April 
3—5, 1923. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
had formally accepted the invitation of the Société Asiatique 
to be represented at their centenary celebration to be held in 
Paris July 10—13, 1922. 

An informal report was made concerning a meeting in Boston 
October 5—7, 1921, at which were present members of our 
Society and a number of distinguished Orientalists from Eng- 
land and France. 

Dr. Ogden presented a report of the Society’s delegates, 
Professor Clay and Dr. Ogden, to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The report was accepted. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented a report from 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Enlargement of Membership and Resources. 

It was voted: that the report be accepted with thanks and 
appreciation of the Committee’s activities. 

It was voted: that the questions arising out of this report 
be referred to the Directors. 

Mr. Schoff made an informal report on the activities of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, a full report being 
already in print. In this connection Professors Breasted and 
Montgomery made informal report of what is being accom- 
plished in coordinating archaeological research work. 

A resolution by Professor Wolfenson concerning an effort 
to stimulate interest in oriental studies in the schools of this 
country was referred to the Directors. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors Professor Friedrich 
Hirth and Don Leone Caetani were elected honorary members 
of the Society. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors the following persons 
were elected honorary associates of the Society: President 
Warren G. Harding, Secretary Charles E. Hughes, Major- 
General Leonard Wood, Hon. Oscar Straus, President Harry 
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Pratt Judson, Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, Minister 
8. K. Alfred Sze. 

Vice President Schmidt announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

On Nominations for 1923—Professors Haupt and Clark and 
Miss Hussey. 

Auditors for 1923—Professors Torrey and F. W. Williams. 

On Arrangements for 1923—Professors Bender, Allis, Davis, 
Butler, Eno, Marquand, and the Corresponding Secretary 


ex officio. 

The reading of papers was begun: 

Dr. T. Gzoraz Auten, of the University of Chicago: The Archives of 
the Oriental Institute. Remarks by Professors Haupt, Montgomery, 
Maynard, Mercer, and Wolfenson. 

Dr. Cuar.es J. Oapen, of New York City: The Site of Ancient Kausambi. 
Remarks by Dr. Yohannan and Mr. Schoff. 

Kaugambi was one of the great cities of India during the Buddhist 
period but later sank into obscurity. Cunninghain in 1861 identified it 
with the extensive ruins at Kosam on the Jumna above Allahabad, but 
this identification was challenged by Vincent Smith (JRAS 1898, pp. 
503—519) and by Vost (ib. 1904, pp. 249—267), as being irreconcilable 
with the data of Hiuen Tsang. The present paper reviews the testimony 
of history, epigraphy, and Sanskrit literature, and finds that it strongly 
favors Kosam as the site. Some explanations of Hiuen Tsang’s itinerary 
are suggested. 


Rev. J. Epwarp Snyper, of Fargo, N. Dak.: Edom’s Doom in Malachi. 
Remarks by Prof. Haupt. 

The prediction of Edom’s doom in Malachi was originally attached 
to the preceding Maccabean poems in Deutero-Zechariah. The two 
genuine poems in Malachi were composed about 460, but Mal. 1, 
1—5,11.14> originated about the beginning of the reign of John 
Hyrcanus (136—104). For the reason why some Jews at that time 
doubted that Java loved them, see Joseph. Ant. 13, 8, 2.3. The 
Edomites were judaized in 128. The fortifications of their capital 
had been destroyed by Judas Maccabaeus in 164 (1 Mac. 5, 65). The 
title prefixed to the Book of Malachi was originally: Utterance of 
Juvn through His messenger; dabar is a gloss to massa, and Lahué 
a gloss to El Isra’él (Ps. 68, 36). The messenger in Mal. 3, 1 is Ezra 
(JBL 38, 143, n. 4). 

Professor Danze, D. Lucxensut, of the University of Chicago: The 
Progress of the New Assyrian Dictionary. Remarks by Professors 
Breasted and Haupt. 


Professor Moses Burrenwikser, of the Hebrew Union Coliege: The 
Emphatic and Conditional Particles in Hebrew and Aramaic. Remarks 
by Professor Wolfenson. 
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The prevailing view that the use of him in Hebrew as conditional 
particle is due to Aramaic influence, and that emphatic him is unknown 
in Aramaic, has no basis in fact. As in the Indo-European languages, 
so throughout the Semitic languages the emphatic and conditional par- 
ticles prove to be in reality not two different particles, but two 
different functions of the same particle, the emphatic being the 
primary, and the conditional the secondary function. 


Professor Louis B. Wotrenson, of the University of Wisconsin: Lahén, 
“therefore,” in Hebrew. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Wolfenson. 
The purpose of this paper is to show that often the thought- 
connective “therefore” is not actually expressed, but is inferred from 
the context; and that /ahén, the word so rendered, actually had 
another meaning. 
Professor Gzorce L. Rosinson, of McCormick Theological Seminary: 
A Visit to the Cave of Machpelah in 1914. Remarks by Prof. Sprengling. 


The following resolution was unanimously voted: 


In accepting the resignation of Professor James A. Montgomery as 
an Editor of the Journat, the Society desires to express its profound 
regret that he has found it necessary to relinquish this work, its sense 
of indebtedness to him for the long service which he has given to the 
Journat, and likewise its deep appreciation of the devotion, literary skill, 
learning, and efficiency which have characterized that service, and which 
have contributed essentially to the high quality of our Journat. 


The session adjourned at 12:43 Pp. m. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order by Vice President 
Schmidt at 2:40 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 

The following resolution was unanimously voted: 

The American Oriental Society, at fourscore years of age, has renewed 
its youth by going West. It desires to acknowledge the delightful cour- 
tesies received from the institutions and citizens of Chicago and to 
express the happy memories it will bear away of its first visit to the 
creat interior metropolis of our country, inspiring the hope that it may 
return in the future. 

The warm thanks of the Society are due to the University of Chicago 
which has given it the freedom of the University; to the Field Museum 
of Natural History and the Art Institute of Chicago for the display of 
their notable exhibits, as well as for the hospitality in which they parti- 
cipated with the University; and to the Quadrangle Club for their courteous 
entertainment, 


The reading of papers was begun: 
Rev. Dr. Justis E. Asportr, of Summit, N. J.: The Maratha Poet-Saint 
Dasopant Digambar. 
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Dasopant was born in 1551 and died in 1615. He is the most yol- 
uminous of Maratha poets. Scholars have estimated that it would 
require ten to fifteen thousand pages to print the manuscripts ascribed 
to him that are found at Amba Jogai in the Hyderabad State, where 
his tomb is, and where his descendants of the twelfth generation live. 
Three only of his works have been printed. He wrote in Sanskrit as 
well as Marathi. His Commentary in Marathi on the Bhagavadgita 
consists of 125,000 verses. Each word of the original is commented 


upon. His works are philosophical and devotional, but interspersed 
with moral precepts. 


Professor Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan: The Date 
of the Deluge. Remarks by Professor Olmstead. 

This paper discusses the early chronological data concerning the 
Deluge and recent attempts to reformulate them. 


Professor Jonn A. Scort, of Northwestern University: An Unpublished 
Chapter in the Life of Schliemann. Remarks by Miss Wicker. 


Professor Samuet A. B. Mercer, of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Some Liturgical Elements in the Pyramid Texts. Remarks by 
Professors Waterman, Buttenwieser, Morgenstern and Haupt. 






Professor J. M. Powis Smitu, of the University of Chicago: Traces of 
Emperor Worship in the Old Testament. Remarks by Professors Morgen- 
stern, Olmstead, Mercer, Buttenwieser, and Haupt. 

Emperor worship was common all through the ancient Oriental 
world. It is natural, then, to expect evidences of its presence among 
the Hebrews. Such evidences are found in the custom of anointing 
the king, and in Samuel’s kissing Saul. The facts of the history of 

the monarchy, together with the development of monotheism, killed 
this conception among the Hebrews. The 82d Psalm is a reflection 
of the attitude of the later Jews toward this matter. 





Professor Juttan Morcenstern, of the Hebrew Union College: The Gates 
of Righteousness. 

The “Golden Gate,” the eastern gate in the Temple Area at Jerusalem, 
is walled up. Moslem tradition tells that this was done after the 
Moslem conquest of the city. But earlier pilgrim records show that 
this gate was walled up long before this. The worship of the sun, 
according to Ezek. 8, 16, took place at this eastern gate. According 
to the Mishna this ceremony was part of the ancient Succoth-New 
Year’s Day festival. In ancient Israel the New Year’s Day was 
celebrated at the autumnal equinox. The ceremony of Ezek. 8, 16 
was an equinoctial rite. The first rays of the rising sun on the two 
equinoctial days shone through the eastern gate, into the Temple and 
the Holy of Holies. This same ceremony underlies the idea of the 
entrance into the Temple of the Deity in the form of the “Glory of 
Yahwe” in Ezek. 43, 1ff. and Ps. 24, 7—10. Ezek. 44, 1ff. commands 
that this eastern gate be thenceforth kept closed forever. 
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Professor Henry Scuakzrrer, of the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, 
Chicago: Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Year of Jubilee as illustrated 
in Semitic and Indo-European Village Communities. 

The communalistic features of Israelitish economy, as set forth in 
the year of jubilee, presuppose a tribal background, and may best 
be explained as the logical development of the old tribal system, 
which was on the ascendant in pre-monarchical days. The writer’s 
investigation, which is soon to appear in book form, disproves the 
Wellhausen theory regarding the origin of the year of jubilee. 


Mr. Darwin A. Leavitt, of the University of Chicago: The Old Testament 
Attitude towards Labor. 


Mr. E. B. Hewes, of the University of Illinois: The Indian National 
Congress. 


The following papers were presented by title: 


Professor James A. Monraomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Nephtoah and Similar Place-names in the Hebrew; Issachar. 


Dr. Wituram Rosenav, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Prayers in 
the Book of Tobit. 


Dr. Frank R. Brake, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Long-distance 
Collection of Philippine Linguistic Material; (b) The Expression man hi 
elah dt... in Daniel 3:15. 

(a) In order to secure a large number of examples of certain con- 
structions in the Philippine languages through the aid of persons in 
contact with the languages themselves, the writer sent to one of his 
Philippine correspondents, who had offered to supervise the collection 
of such material, a number of copies of a circular containing a list 
of coordinated words in English for translation into the native dialects 
with some explanatory remarks. Complete sets of these constructions 
have thus been secured for four of the most important languages of 
the archipelago, and it is hoped by this means to secure material 
also from the less known languages. 

(b) This expression means ‘who is the god that...’ The predi- 
cate of a sentence introduced by the personal interrogative should 
be definite, hence e/@h is perhaps haplography for elahah—elaha’. 
In the passages which can be cited in Hebrew and Arabic to support 
the indefinite character of such a predicate, mt and man, in spite of 
the statements of the grammarians to the contrary, are probably 
adjectival, modifying the indefinite noun in the sense of ‘which,’ ‘what’. 

Professor Atsert T. Cray, of Yale University: The Early Amorite King 
Humbaba, 


Professor Raymonp P. Dovauerty, of Goucher College: The Comparative 
Value of Metals in Babylonia. 

Several interesting tablets in the Yale Babylonian Collection, dated 
in the reign of Nabonidus, enable us to compute the comparative 
value of metals in Babylonia in the 6th century B. c. Gold was 
worth from 81/, to 13 times as much as silver, and silver was worth 
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90 times as much as lead, 180 times as much as copper, and from 
240 to 360 times as much as iron. This means that lead was worth 
twice as much as copper and from 22/, to 4 times as much as iron. 
Copper was worth from 11/; to 2 times as much as iron. 


Professor Louis H. Gray, of the University of Nebraska: The Indian 
God Dhanvantari. 


Dr. Davin I. Macut, of Johns Hopkins University: A Pharmacological 
Appreciation of Psalm 58: 9. 

Dr. Cuarence A. Manninea, of Columbia University: Prester John and 
Japan. 

Certain Russian sects have developed a tradition that Japan is the 
home of the pure Orthodox Faith which disappeared from Russia 
at the time of Nikon. This seems to be closely connected with the 
medieval legends of Prester John, which were known in Russia as 
well as in Western Europe and Constantinople. In all probability 
the Patriarch of Opunia or Byelovodiye is none other than Prester 
John under a new form. 


Mr. Paut Poprenog, of Coachella, Cal. The Pollination of the Date Palm. 


Dr. Gzorez C. O. Haas, of New York City: A Medieval French Parallel 
to the Buddhist Tale of the Luck-child Ghosaka. 

A remarkable parallel to the story of Ghosaka (Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, 2.1.2) is found in the 13th-century French tale, Li Contes 
dou roi Coustant l’empereur, and its verse counterpart, Li Dis de 
Vempercour Coustant. The correspondence extends even to minor 
details of the plot. 


The Society adjourned at 5:15 p.m. to meet at Princeton in 1923. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 

OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT ITS SIXTH MEETING AT CHICAGO, APRIL 18—20, 1922 


The business meeting of the Middle West Branch convened 
April 18, 1922, at 2:15 P. M., in Ida Noyes Hall at the 
University of Chicago. President Olmstead called the meeting 
to order and told briefly how the Branch had grown until it 
now includes more than one fourth of the Society’s members. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Allen, followed. 
It was very brief, since a full account of the 1921 meeting of 
the Branch at Madison, written by the previous Secretary, 
Professor Olmstead, had been published in the JouRNAL, 
vol. 41, pp. 188—194. As to the treasury, expenses paid or 
payable amounted to $14.55 out of $40.00 which had been 
provided, leaving a balance of $ 25.45 still available. 

A committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year was 
then chosen by nominations from the floor. Its members, Pro- 
fessors Wolfenson, Eiselen, and J. M. P. Smith, reported as 
follows: 

For President, Professor Hiselen; 

For Vice-president, Professor Price; 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Allen; 

For additional members of the Executive Committee, Pro- 
fessors Olmstead and Clark. 

The secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot in 
favor of these nominees; this was done and they were duly 
elected. 
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It was voted to leave to the incoming Executive Committee 

the choice of time and place for the next meeting of the Branch, 

The other sessions of the meeting were held jointly with the 

general Society, and are fully reported in its Proceedings as 
printed above. 
Adjourned. 

T. GzorcE ALLEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
+ designates members deceased during the past year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. Tueopor Noé.peKke, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 

Sir Ramgrisona Gora Baanpargar, K.C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 1887. 

Prof. Epvarp Sacuav, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 12, W.) 
1887. 

+Prof. Friepricu Detitzsca, Siidstr. 47%, Leipzig, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Ianazio Guin1, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. Arncuipatp H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Ricnarp v. Garse, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger 
Str. 14.) 1902. 

Prof. Apotr Erman, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903, 

Prof. Kart F. Getpyer, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir Gzorez A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. Corporate Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

+ Prof. T. W. Rays Davins, Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey, England. 1907. 

Prof. Epvarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Gross-Lichterfelde-West.) 1908, 

Emitz Senart, Membre de |’Institut de France, 18 Rue Francois I*, Paris, 
France. 1908, 

Prof. Cartes Crermont-Ganneau, Collége de France, Paris, France, 
(1 Avenue de |’Alma.) 1909. 

Prof. Hermann Jacost, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstrasse 59.) 
1909. 

Prof. C. Snouck Hureronse, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen- 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Syrvais Livi, Collége de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris, V°.) 1917. 

Prof. Anraur AntHony Macponett, University of Oxford, England. 1918, 

Francois Taureau-Danain, Musée du Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 
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Sir Artuur Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. Scuei, Membre de I’Institut de France, 4°'* Rue du Cherche-Midi, 
Paris, France. 1920. 

Dr. F. W. Tuomas, The Library, India Office, London S, W. 1, England, 
1920, 

Rév. Pére M.-J. Lacranaz, Ecole frangaise archéologique de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 

Don Leone Cartant, Duca v1 Sermoneta, Palazzo Sermoneta, 30 Via 
Monte Savello, Rome, Italy. 1922. 

Prof. Friepricn Hirru, Haimhauserstr. 19, Miinchen, Germany. Corporate 
Member, 1903; Honorary, 1922. [Total: 23] 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Hon. Warren G. Harpine, President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 1922. 


Field Marshal Viscount Autensy, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., Naval and Military 
Club, London, England, 1922. 

Hon. Cartes R. Crane, 31 West 12th St., New York, N.Y. 1921. 
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Dr. Unzar Woeinara, 20 Tajimacho, Asakusa, Tokyo, Japan. 1921. 

Prof. Louis B, Woutrenson (Hebrew Union College), C—18 Landon Ct., 
Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1904, 

Prof. Harry A. Wo.trson (Harvard Univ.), 35 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1917, 

Rabbi Louis Wousey, 8206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Howxtanp Woop, Curator, American Numismatic Society, 156th St. and 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1919. 

Prof. Irvine F. Woop, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Witu1am H. Woop (Dartmouth College), 23 North Main St., Hanover, 
N.H. 1917. 

Prof. Jamzs H. Woops (Harvard Univ.), 16 Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
1900. 

Prof. ALrrep Cooper Wooxner, M. A., University of the Panjab, 11 Race- 
course Road, Lahore, India. 1921. 

Prof. Jesse Erwry Wrencn (Univ. of Missouri), 1104 Hudson Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 1917. 

Rev. Horace K. Wrieut, Vengurla, Bombay Presidency, India. 1921. 

Joun Max Wutrine, 3448 Longfellow Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 1921. 

Miss Exzanor F. F. Yeaworts, 6237 Bellona Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Roypen Keiru Yerkes (Philadelphia Divinity School), Box 247, 
Merion, Pa. 1916. 

Rev. S. C. Yuvisaxer, Ph.D., 1317 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 1913. 

Rev. Apranam Youannan, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Prof. Harry Cunron York, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 1922. 

Louis Gasriet Zevson, 427 Titan St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Rev. Rozert Zimmerman, S. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay, India. 1911. 

Joserx Soromon Zucxersaum (Mizrachi Teachers’ Institute), 2 West 111th 
St., New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Rev. Dr. Sawver M. Zwemer, care of Nile Mission Press, Cairo, Egypt.. 
1920, (Total: 577) 
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American Oriental Society 


The Asrerican Onrestat Soamery was founded in 1842 for the promotial : 


of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages 


and literatures, and the publication of books and papers dealing with 
these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a profest Orientalist 
in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are in 
sympathy with the objects. of the Society are invited to give it their help 
in the furthering of its work, Persons desiring to become members are 
requested to apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Cuantes J. Oapes, 
628. West 114th St., New York City, N.Y. Members receive the Journal 
without charge. The annual assessment is $5. On payment of seventy-five 
dollars at one time any person elected to membership becomes a life- 
member, exempt from further dues. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 William Dwight Whitney Fund §1000 
Alexander I, Ootheal Fund 1500 Life Membershiy Fund 2450 
Publication Fund §78.50 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these 
Funds, the interest of which is used towards defraying the Society's 
expenses of publication. Gifts or legacies for this purpose will mean 
much for Oriental research in America. The corporate title of the Society 
is Tae American Onrmentat Sociuery (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts). 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, 
where its volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons 
receiving the permission of the Librarian, A catalog has been prepared, 
and it is hoped that this will soon be available in printed form for 
distribution to the members of the Society. The facilities of the Library 
are available to members wherever they may be located, and the Librarian 
is ready to lend such books as are needed, (See vol. 41, p. 477 of the 
Journat for By-laws relating to the Library; vol. 42, p. 886 for the last 
Report of the Librarian.) 
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Paspati, Memoir on the language of the seus in the Turkish Empire 
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Whitney’s Taittirtya-Prati bya... 
Avery's Sanskrit-Verb-Infiection .. 
Whitney’ s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda 
The same on large paper 
Oertel’s prac oe aed -Brahmana 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar ai 
Bloomfield’s Kaucike-Stitra of the Atharva-Veda . . 
The Whitney. Memorial Volume (vol. 19, part 1), with portrait and 
bibliography, buckram . a oe 
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